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THE OELOES OF SUMATRA. 
(Bema Extracts rrom tHe Diary or M. J. Cvatne.) 


A monTH after leaving Paris, in May, 1890, I disembarked 
at Singapore, whence I soon started for the south of 
Sumatra, in order to visit the country of the Orang-Oeloe 
(pronounced ‘“ Ooloo,” and which is properly transliterated 
as “Ulu,” “ Oeloe” being the Dutch rendering of the sound). 
I also wished to see the rich plateau of Passumah. The voy- 
age from Singapore to Palembourg lasts a day and a night. 
A great number of islands, as yet little known, are along the 
route, rendering the trip very picturesque, the sight of the 
land being almost constant, with the exception of a few 
hours. We then enter the Koeraa Soensang, a branch of 
the Moessi, which we ascend for a few hours, in order to 
reach Palembourg, where I go on shore by means of such a 
light canoe (pirogue) that the least shock would upset it; a 
high flood is the shortest way for reaching the hotel. 

The town, which is the ancient capital of the Sultans of 
Palembourg, is the seat of the Dutch Resident, whose palace 
adjoins the old Bantang, or fort, in the centre of the town. 
The population, amounting to about 60,000, is divided into 
Malays, Arabs, Chinese, and a few hundred Europeans, 
mostly officials and merchants. The town counts several 
suburbs, extending along the river for more than ten kilo- 
metres (about eight miles), and offering a curious aspect. 
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Having paid the obligatory visits to the authorities, in order 
to obtain permission to travel in the country, I avail my- 
self of the offer of a Dutch planter, who was about to attempt 
atrip to the foot of the Dempo, in order to start by the 
steamer which he had engaged for himself and _his coolies. 
At last, on the 20th August, we start, ascending the Moessi 
for six hours, and then entering the Lemattang, its principal 
affluent, which we shall have to ascend to its extreme point 
of navigability. A stoppage on the 28th August enables me 
to visit a pretty village, on the granaries of which I notice 
bizarre characters intended to keep an account of the grain 
stored therein. 

Young marriageable girls seem to serve as strong-boxes 
for their families; for all the property of their parents is 
transformed into heavy bracelets which cover the arms up 
to the shoulders, leaving scarcely the wrists free. The day 
of their marriage they put aside these ornaments, which are 
then worn by the sister next in age, if there be any. 

The farther we proceed into the interior, the lighter does 
the toilet of women become! A simple £azz, rolled round 
the body and kept up by the breast, scarcely reaches the 
knees and forms the costume of most women. Indeed, the 
men are far more clothed, most wearing a sarong, a waist- 
coat, a scarf, and a turban. Besides, most of the work being 
done by women, their husbands have all the more time to 
attend to their toilet. 

On the evening of the 28th August we disembark at 
Moeri-Enim, about 186 miles from Palembourg. Thence 
we shall have to travel on foot. Two days were spent in 
preparation for the transport of the luggage cf the planter ; 
and on Saturday, the 3oth August, at 6 o'clock in the 
morning, we left by a road which rose gradually into the 
mountain, offering at times superb views. At 10 o'clock we 
entered the country of the Orang-Oeloes, by a bridge closed 
and guarded by a group of natives armed with lances and 
kriss. The day after we reached Lahat, an important tele- 
graphic centre, whence I could photograph the curious peak 
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of Boekih Segello, the denuded point of which seems to 
menace heaven, and which has not yet been ascended. 

After two days of rest, we resume our route, the country 
becomes more mountainous ; superb plains succeed wooded 
mountains, showing here and there indigenous coffee- 
plantations ; deep precipices, which we cross on covered 
bridges, occasionally break the road; howling monkeys, 
disturbed by our presence, make a deafening noise, which 
follows us up to Bandar, the last fortified point occupied by 
a Dutch garrison in this part of the Residency. We arc 
well received by the officers and the Comptroller, and 
accordingly spend two days to rest ourselves. 

Sunday, the 7th September, at 7 o'clock, we resume our 
march, which has become more trying by the constant 
ascent and the stifling heat which we encounter. At the 
bottom of profound gorges sparkle the sources of the 
Lemattang; arborescent ferns extend their leaves like 
parasols, as if to invite us to seek shelter under their 
shade against the fiery sun which exhausts us. Then the 
rich plateau of Passumah unrolls before our eyes, which 
are fixed on the Dempo, the superb outlines of which are 
strongly marked on the sky, surrounded at a distance by 
the fringed chain which serves as a frontier to its domain. 
At last, at 1 o'clock, we reach the Passang-Grahan (rest- 
house) of Pager-Alam, the end of the journey of my com- 
panions, nearly in the midst of our excursion into this region. 

The Oeloe people at first sight differs little from the 
Malay, whose costume and exterior it possesses; but the 
difference becomes marked, as soon as it is closely examined, 
because, never having adopted Muhammadanism, their 
social life is very different. They are more hospitable, less 
suspicious ; their women are free, though timid towards 
strangers. Marriage engages the husband in the service of 
the wife’s family; divorce is rare. Marriage is celebrated 
with the following curious ceremony: In front of the 
bride’s house is suspended an immense balance, with large 
wooden scales, the whole adorned with leaves. On one of 
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these scales, the parents of the girl have deposited fruit, rice, 
fuel for the hearth, some cocoa-nuts, and a little kid. On 
the corresponding scale, the bridegroom should deposit 
before sunset the presents which he makes to his intended, 
till the balance sinks in his favour; at this very moment the 
girl leaves the house, approaches the bridegroom with the 
acclamation of those present, and the ceremony is concluded 
by a meal in common and by dances of a very monotonous 
rhythm, the cadences of which are accompanied by the 
movements of the body. 

The houses, built on piling, are small; a raised bedstead, 
a hearth, and a few tablets form the entire furniture; the 
bamboos which constitute the sides and the flooring, suffice to 
give light and ventilation to its rooms, to which the ascent 
is effected by means of a piece of wood cut into notches so 
as to serve as the ladder. 

Every village is governed by a “Creo,” or chief, who 
wears, as a sign of authority, a goldwoven pantaloon, with 
which the Dutch Government furnishes him ; his powers are 
very limited, for he can do nothing without the advice of 
the elders, who control all his acts. Their principal occu- 
pation consists in smoking cigarettes, and training fighting 
cocks, their ruling passion being to bet on these savage 
amusements ; they also generally take care of the children, 
whilst the women do all the hard work. They principally 
grow rice, their staple food, and cocoa-nut trees, the fruit of 
which, reduced into thin threads, forms the basis of karvz (our 
‘“curry”). The women are little clothed, but still have a very 
modest attitude ; some would be even pretty, if they had not 
the sad habit of spoiling their teeth, and masticating cyor7. 

Thursday, the 11th September, I left in company with 
the Dutch Lieutenant Van der Hoewe, who desired to 
ascend the Dempo with me. We took some provisions 
and, followed by three porters, we started at first along a 


pretty good road, then crossed ricefields and watercourses, 
the latter on bridges made of big bamboos placed one by the 
“side of the other, or else climbing rocks, hoping to reach the 
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Kampong of Goenang Agoen (2,800 feet) before nightfall, 

in order to rest and procure a guide for the ascent. Un- 
fortunately, as it is impossible to know through natives 
the exact distance or the time required to go from one point 
to another, we were surprised by the night, which rendered 
our position very dangerous, as the road was very broken, 
and tigers abound in that region; at last, at half-past seven 
o'clock we heard a noise, and were fortunate enough to be 
heard bya native of the Kampong, who guided us there in a 
few minutes. The chief gave us a house for the night, and 
next day we engaged, not without difficulty, a guide. The 
natives could not understand why we should visit their 
mountains. 

A path through the jungle brought us to the virgin 
forest, which we crossed in following the tracks of wild 
elephants, who, strangely enough, pass where only a goat 
could follow. Often we had to cut our way with a sword, 
and as often the peculiar odour of the tiger obliged us to be 
cautious ; fortunately we did not see any. Night surprised 
us before we reached the summit, so we installed ourselves 
in the damp and sticky moss in order to spend the night, 
having only a little wine to comfort us, for the wood was 
too wet to burn—a great disappointment for our thinly clad 
natives, whose ill-humour compelled us to watch by turns 
in order to avoid any disagreeable surprise by them. With 
what joy we hailed daybreak, shaking our stiffened body 
and resuming our march in climbing forward through the 
brushwood till we reached the summit of the Dempo, an 
hour after, soon to descend it and cross the long and narrow 
plateau which separates it from the Merapi volcano, which 
we ascended after taking a comforting cup of hot broth, 
which made us forget the troubles of the preceding night ! 
At 9.30 1 reached the culminating top of the crater, the 
barometer marking 9,000 feet. I sincerely believed that I 
was the first European who had done so, till I learnt, a few 
months later, that an English naturalist, Mr. Forbes, of 
Singapore, had ascended it seven years previously. 
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After having taken the different bearings of the volcano 
and some photographs, we descended, in order to recross 
the Dempo so as to return to the Kampong, which we 
reached at 6 o'clock in the evening, again taking posses- 
sion of our house, which was soon invaded by the principal 
inhabitants and two pretty dancing-women, who did us the 
honour of displaying their talents. 

Sunday, the 14th September, we returned to Pager 
Alam, where I rested a few days, having hurt my two heels; 
but as I had not come to stay in a country where the 
smallest wounds last for months, I engaged a native with 
great difficulty to take me in his fedatz, or bullock-cart, 
to Tebbing-Teggie, the extreme point of navigability of the 
Moessi, which I wanted to descend down to Palembourg. 

Saturday, the 21st September. To-day is the coffee-fair, 
so I took a photo of the natives, who are very hostile. I 
took two groups with my detective apparatus, which nearly 
got me into trouble ; so I have to be more careful. I had 
to wait till the 24th, as the natives would not let me have 
a conveyance to cross the Passumah plateau ; however, 
thanks to the influence of the enlightened Haji, I got one 
at 7 o'clock this morning. The road crosses the forest to 
Padang Bornay (15 pals). The natives are unsympathetic, 
the guides arrogant ; if I could only walk! but I am alone, 
and at the mercy of the natives. In the afternoon I pass 
near the sources of the Moessi, crossing it several times on 
bamboo bridges; then at 31 reach the plateau so famous 
for its coffee culture; and an hour after I arrive at Padang- 
Bornay. 

Thursday, the 25th September. Mountainous and tiring 
route ; cross the Moessi, above dangerous rapids, by means 
of a bamboo paddle; a little farther on I again cross the 
same river on bamboo bridges, and arrive at Talang- Padang 
at 3 o'clock. Here there was a Dutch Comptroller, who 
received me most cordially; I complained to him of my 
guide, with the happiest result for the rest of my journey, 
for I am not sure that it was not owing to the guide that 
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the natives refused to do anything for me. Happily I 
arrived at Tebbing-Teggie, where I was received by the 
officers of the garrison, who gave me bread and eggs and a 
prahow, or coffee pirogue, by which I descended the Moessi 
to Palembourg. 

Saturday, 27th September. All the officers accompanied 
me to the pirogue, the Captain, G. P. Wetselaar, warmly 
recommending me to its owner, and making him responsible 
for my life—a very necessary precaution, as the dangers of 
the navigation render it easy for the crew to get rid of a 
stranger who is so imprudent as to trust to them without 
being protected by the Dutch authorities. 

The prahow, which is to be my home for a week, is very 
cleverly constructed, out of an immense tree, has at the 
sides a well-posed plank, and at the back a kind of cabin 
filled with coffee ; it is surmounted by a small platform on 
which is the owner, steering with his left foot and holding 
in his hand a long bamboo to accelerate the evolution of 
the skiff. The front, also filled with coffee, is covered 
with mats, on which squat four rowers, whilst astride the 
prow is seated a paddler, who aids in directing the boat 
through the dangerous rapids which we cross. The rapidity 
of the current may be inferred from the fact that it takes 
forty-five days to ascend the river and that the descent of 
three-fourths of it is effected in three days, stopping at 
nightfall. The remaining fourth takes four days and four 
nights, the rowers relieving each other in turns. At last, 
on the 3rd October (Friday), I reached Palembourg safely, 
and two days later I disembarked at Singapore. (Thence 
M. Claine travelled to the district of the Independent 
Batak-Karo and made the interesting discoveries which he 
communicated to the Oriental Congress.) 


J. Cratne. 
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A MARCH THROUGH THE GREAT 
PERSIAN DESERT. 


By C. E. Bippurn. 


Ir is strange to observe the vague fears and superstitions 
which, in the minds of the more settled population in the 
neighbourhood, surround the vast extent of barren and, 
as far as Europeans are concerned, almost unexplored 
country, known as the Great Desert of Persia. So little are 
they acquainted with these regions, into which they rarely 
venture themselves, that there is nothing which they are not 
ready to believe regarding the wonders and horrors to be 
seen there, and described by those whom the overpowering 
calls of superstition,—as in the case of pilgrims to the sacred 
shrine of Meshed,—or business,—as in that of the camel 
owners who gain their living by transporting merchandise 
to and fro, between the towns and villages on either side of 
this desert,—have compelled, however unwillingly, to visit 
the strange region. These even hurry along the beaten 
tracks which have been traversed for unknown centuries, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, thankful to get 
each day to their journey’s end, without having encountered 
devil, monster, or bandit, and to find there a supply of water 
sufficient for their needs, but utterly ignorant of anything 
regarding the country they have passed through, beyond 
that portion of it which lay within a few hundred yards of 
their path. And yet such is the scene of absolute desolation 
which encounters the eye in every direction as one marches 
on hour after hour and day after day through these vast 
solitudes, and the weirdness of the appearances of the forms 
assumed by the ragged and broken outlines of the sterile 
ranges of hills and mountains which rise abruptly at intervals 
from the otherwise level surface of the plains,—rendered 
still more grotesque and imposing through the dryness and 
clearness of the atmosphere, which magnifies their dimension 
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tenfold and equally exaggerates the relief between light and 
shade, till a little bush appears in the distance like a big 
tree, and a trifling rock like a huge mountain, while the 
mountains themselves appear covered with all sorts of 
fantastic appearances, in the forms of castles, precipices, and 
black, awesome abysses,—so strange and unworldlike is the 
landscape thus presented on all sides, that even to the 
prosaic and well-balanced mind of the European traveller 
the desert is not without its charms, if only on account of 
the strange qualms which the extreme solitude of the scene 
and the unaccustomed appearances which there surround 
him produce upon his mind. The only beings who frequent 
these parts are scattered bands of the “ Ibyats,” or wander- 
ing tribes of Persia, who graze their flocks in the more 
favoured portions, where a supply of water sufficient for the 
purpose of supporting their limited numbers is to be found ; 
and these, in the wildness of their manners and appearance, 
accord well with the surroundings amidst which they spend 
their lives. 

Our first day’s experience of this uncanny region was not 
on the whole unfavourable. It is true that we had to march 
sixteen miles on end before we could reach any water, that 
we lost cur way amidst the labyrinth of low hills in the 
centre of which the particular spring which was the goal of 
our day’s march was situated ; and that all our servants and 
fcllowers were of the most resolutely despondent frame of 
mind regarding the proposed line of march, and were deter- 
mined that we were all fated to die of thirst, or in some 
strange or violent manner in the desert ; also that the spring 
itself, when we found it, was so brackish in its taste we 
could hardly drink it, and so limited in the amount it sup- 
plied that our camels and mules could only drink by detach- 
ments, each successive one waiting till the little hollow in 
the ground which it filled, and which had been completely 
emptied by the one preceding it, had had time to fill itself 
again. In spite, however, of these little “désagréments,” 
the air which we breathed was fresh and bracing, and the 
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temperature so deliciously cool, that the discomfort resulting 
from them appeared hardly worth considering, compared 
with the general sensation experienced of health and enjoy- 
ment. 

As night fell, our servants, having exhausted their alarms 
regarding the perils to be encountered from risk of thirst 
or starvation, had a fresh access on account of those which 
they imagined they might be likely to incur from robbers ; 
and nothing would satisfy them but that our armament of 
rifles and revolvers should be distributed amongst them, 
equipped with which they patrolled the camp all night, 
while we slept in peaceful security under such ample pro- 
tection. The night passed without any occasion for resorting 
to extremes, and we arose refreshed by our slumbers to 
continue our journey to the next spring, which in this case 
lay about twenty-five miles distant amongst the recesses of 
the Siah Kab, or Black Mountains, which stand out as an 
important feature in the general landscape, being visible 
for many miles on all sides! These mountains have always 
had an unenviable reputation, as being, on account of their 
inaccessibility, the haunts of all sorts of outcasts and 
refugees from other parts of Persia, and similar desperate 
characters ; so much so, that Shah Abbas the great, —who 
appears to have been the only one of the sovereigns of 
Persia, within memory, who had any sense of duty towards 
his country and his subjects,—caused no less than three 
strongly fortified caravansarais to be built, within about ten 
miles of each other, in spots where water was procurable 
amidst the valleys of these mountains; so that travellers 
might, within the protection thus afforded, feel themselves 
secure from all danger at the hands of the lawless popula- 
tion which haunted the neighbourhood. And here these 
caravansarais still stand, though in a lamentable condition 
of ruin; for not only have none of this monarch's successors 
had the public spirit to keep them in repair, but it is even 
said that one of the earlier members of the present Kazar 
Dynasty, in an inconceivably childish spirit of jealousy at 
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the greatness of his predecessor, truly Oriental in its charac- 
ter, did his utmost to destroy them. In spite, however, of 
this barbarous treatment and the ravages of time, these 
buildings, thanks to the substantial manner in which they 
were erected, still afford a considerable amount of shelter 
to the traveller, if not the degree of protection for which 
they were intended in former times. 

Shah Abbas appears indeed to have been an unaccount- 
ably enlightened monarch to have been produced in such 
an obstinately non-progressive country as Persia. Had it 
been any other country or people that were concerned, one 
would have said that he had been before his times; in a 
Mohammedan country, however, all times are the same, for 
the idea of any advancement proportionate to the duration 
of the national existence is quite opposed to all the ideas 
current amongst the followers of a religion to which every 
other consideration is subordinate, and the main principles 
of the teaching of which is based upon a doctrine of fatalism, 
according to which the greatest duty of mankind is to accept 
everything which may occur, whether inevitable or no, as 
the will of God, and that to attempt to evade it by any 
personal exercise of energy or authority is nothing less 
than an impious interference with His decrees. 

Though the monarch Shah Abbas thus cannot be said to 
be before his times according to Mohammedan ideas, he is 
a singular character amidst them, for wherever there are to 
be seen the ruins of a road, a bridge, a caravansarai, or any 
work intended for the benefit of mankind throughout Persia, 
its origin is invariably ascribed to him. We did not camp 
at either of these caravansarais, as the water there, though 
abundant and to all appearance as bright and pure and 
sparkling as could be seen, was, we found on trial, too salt 
to be drinkable by those unaccustomed to its flavour ; and 
we continued our march a few miles farther on, where the 
water was less tainted by minerals. Here we determined 
to halt for a day before undertaking the long march which 
lay between us and the next reliable supply of water, distant 
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about forty miles off, across a plain covered with salt in- 
crustation known locally by the term Kavir. Early next 
morning we ascended the highest points of the mountains 
to view the neighbourhood, and trace out if possible our 
proposed route, and here we were rewarded by the prospect 
of one of the most peculiar sights it had been our fortune to 
look upon, and one, too, as unexpected as it was strange, for 
the very existence of this wonderful natural phenomenon 
was, we found, completely unknown to the European popu- 
lation in Persia, none of whom had ever had the enterprise 
to venture so far off the beaten track into these unpromising 
regions. At our feet lay, what looked like an immense 
frozen sea, but which was in reality a deposit of salt, which 
entirely filled the hollow in the plains towards the south 
and stretched away as far as the eye could reach on either 
side, glittering in the sun like a sheet of glass. According 
to the accounts of the guides who had accompanied us, this 
vast deposit of salt was in reality of the consistency of ice, 


and, like the latter, formed a coat of varying degrees of 


thickness upon the surface of the water or swampy ground 
which lay beneath it. In places this incrustation attained a 
thickness of many feet, and in others an unknown depth, so 
that laden mules and camels could pass over it with perfect 
safety ; elsewhere, however, where this was not the case, it 
would break beneath their weight did they venture upon it, 
and they would be forthwith swallowed up by the morass 
which lay below. The path across was thus only known 
to those who were in the habit of traversing it, and a very 
little deviation on either side of this would probably involve 
certain destruction ; and many were the tales they recounted 
of the various travellers who had attempted to cross it 
without sufficient acquaintance with the route or at unfavour- 
able times, such as by day or ina storm, and had never 
been heard of again. 

It was very difficult, of course, to imagine how all this 
could be the case, as in a saturated solution of salt and water 
the salt would naturally be deposited upon the bottom, and 
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not caked upon the surface. But in spite of the strangeness 
of the story we found it to be quite correct, for, our curiosity 
being whetted by the accounts they then gave us, and the 
strange appearance before us, we determined tomarch straight 





across ‘‘ the plain of salt,” instead of, as our intended route 
would have lain, round its edges; upon consultation, how- 
» ever, with our muleteers, we judged it wisest not to attempt 
} this by day, as they told us that the glare would be so 
"blinding that it would be almost impossible to avoid losing 
our way, while the brilliant moonlight,—for the moon was at 
its full,—offered every facility for marching by night. We 
resolved, therefore, to start the next day so as to arrive at 
its margin, which was about twenty miles distant from our 
camp, by sunset. 

The next evening, accordingly, just as the sun was low on 
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the horizon, found us approaching the brilliant white expanse 

which had attracted our attention so much on the previous 

day. This we found to be more immediately surrounded by 

a stretch of swampy ground, through which wound a single 
path, trodden into some degree of consistency by the traffic 
of ages. In the winter the ground on either side of this 
must constitute a regular morass, to judge from the skeletons 
lying about of animals who had wandered off the track, and, 
apparently sinking into it, had been unable to extricate them- 
selves again, and thus died as they fell. After following 
this track for about a couple of miles, we came upon the 
actual sheet of salt. This at the edge was soft and sloppy, 
like half-melted ice; but, as we proceeded, it gained more and 
more in consistency, till at a distance of three or four miles 
it resembled nothing more than very solid ice, strong enough 
to bear any weight. After marching for a further distance 
of five or six miles upon this strange surface, we halted, to 
examine, as far as we could, its composition ; and by means 
of an iron tent-peg and a hammer, we endeavoured to detach 
a block to take with us ; but we found it far too hard for us 
to be able to make any impression, and though we succeeded 
in bending our tent-pins, we made no impression upon the salt 
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beyond detaching a few chips, which we were obliged to be 
satisfied with as the result of our labours; these we found to 
be of the purest white, and as hard as granite, though later 
on, in exposure to the damper air beyond the margin of the 
salt plain, they turned a greyish colour and lost a good deal 
of their consistency, becoming quite pliable in the hands. 
We were told that at this distance from the land the salt 
incrustation was many feet thick ; and this we could easily 
believe to be the fact. Having completed the examination, 
we continued our way; and anything more weird and un- 
worldlike than the scene which surrounded us, it would be 
difficult to imagine. The last gleams of daylight had now 
disappeared, and the moon was shining brightly upon our | 
way. All round us lay a boundless expanse of the most 





brilliant white salt, glimmering like snow in its light, and 
unbroken by any relief to the dead monotony of the effect 
thus produced, except in such cases as here and there a 
bush or a piece of stick, blown off the neighbouring plains, 
had got imbedded in its surface. Not a sound was to be 
heard except the tramp of the animals and the clang of the 
mule bells, while every now and then, as a high wind was 
blowing, a piece of bramble or a wisp of grass would come 
racing past, along the level surface in a ghostly manner that 
was quite calculated to make one start. The effect of the 
moonlight upon the white ground was to render things less | 
discernible than had we been on land ; and we could easily 
understand how easy it must be to lose one’s way here, for 
once or twice, getting separated from the kaffila, we found 
that the only guide to its position was the sound of its 
bells. The track, moreover, was of the vaguest description, 
the only signs by which it could be distinguished being the 
traces left by previous kaffilas; and these occasionally failed 
us, so that more than once we found ourselves, to our con- 
sternation, wandering off the route on to a surface which 
had apparently never been touched by man or beast. 

We crossed the margin of the salt, on our entrance upon 
it about 6.30 p.m., and marching steadily at an average 
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pace of not less then three and a half miles an hour, we 
found ourselves at the other side about 3 a.m., and must 
thus have traversed a distance from edge to edge of about 
twenty-five miles in a straight line. From the view which 
we obtained at various points of the vast hollow in which 
this incrustation is accumulated, and from the accounts of 
the people dwelling near, we reckoned that the total extent 
covered by it could not be less than about 400 square miles, 
if only it stretched in the direction from east to west as far 
as it did in that in which we had crossed it, from north to 
south ; but, as far as we could judge, it must have extended 
much farther. 

It is difficult to explain the origin of this strange phe- 
nomenon. It may be that this incrustation is the deposit 
accumulated in the vast low-lying plain in the course of 
centuries upon centuries, during which the rainfall and the 
annual melting of the snows upon the mountains, besides 
the perennial streams which all drain into this basin, have 
brought down in their waters from the strata of salt through 
which they have passed these incalculable quantities of salt 
in solution. The summer sun has dried up the water by 
evaporation, and left the salt deposit lying upon a soil more 
or less saturated with moisture. The layer of salt thus 
deposited has gained in thickness and conststency year by 
year, till it has become, at a distance from its margin on 
either side, a solid homogeneous mass of the purest salt such 
as, in any other country than Persia, would constitute a 
natural treasure of great value, for here there is no occasion 
for mining expenses; the salt has only to be broken up 
by dynamite or other means and carted away. But so 
deficient are the simplest means of communication in this 
country, that here it must lie, absolutely useless, though 
distant only about 100 miles from its capital, for want of 
any possibility of transporting it thither. 

After one day of welcome rest for man and beast, we 
started on a march of twenty-four miles, across an expanse 
of sand, to the nearest well. It is curious to notice, that 
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while to the north of the plain of salt no sand is visible, the 
whole of the southern side is covered with huge sand-hills, 
which stretch some fifteen or sixteen miles inland. Through 
the outskirts it was of these that our way lay, and weary 
work it was indeed for all of us, plodding through such 
heavy ground. As the day grew, moreover, the wind 
rose, and the air became filled with particles of sand, which 
inflamed the eyes, so that for a couple of days after- 
wards they did not recover from the effects. As we pro- 
ceeded, the plain of salt, which was on our right, gradually 
receded from us, till at our camping-ground it was only 
faintly visible in the distance. Here we found the remains 
of another old caravansarai, which had become so_ buried 
in the sand that we had to enter it by the roof, and a spring 
of delicious sweet water. And continuing our journey the 
next day for a distance of twelve or fourteen miles through 
the same sand, we found ourselves in the neighbourhood 
of Kashan and in the midst of civilization, at least such a 


degree of it as exists in Persia. 
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ROUGH ACCOUNTS OF ITINERARIES THROUGH THE 
HINDUKUSH AND TO CENTRAL ASIA. 
By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 
Route Ll. 


IN connection with my note in “ Routes in Dardistan,” I now propose 
to publish a series of accounts which have been supplied to me by native 
Indian or Central Asian travellers of position and trustworthiness, and 
which cannot fail, whatever their scientific or literary deficiencies, to be of 
topographical and ethnographical, if not of political, value. I commence 
with the account of a loyal native Chief, who has had opportunities of com- 
paring Russian with British administration. The Chief first passes quickly 
from JELALABAD TO GANDAMAK, thence to Tazin, Butkhak, Balahisdr 
(where he left his sword with D... S...) ; he then proceeds from KaBuL 
TO CHALIKAR, a distance of 17 kés over a plain); then stops at the Sa/déx 
village, at the foot of the Hindukush, 11 k6s, and then goes on to say: 
“ Salan: one road goes to the Hindukush and one to Ba/gé (a halt) 14 k6s,* 
over a mountain into Afghan Turkistan. Anderdd, district of Kundis, 
17 kos, plain; Anderdb to Bazdera ; then Baghban ; then Robat (where 
there isa camp of Kabul troopers against Uzbak robbers), 14 k. in Haibak 
district to Haibak town ; stayed at a small place of Tashkurghdn, which 
has 6,000 houses, and is held by a Risdla (troop) of the Amir ; stayed at an 
intermediate cantonment established by Kabul; then to Mazari Sharif, 13 
kés (all belonging to Balkh), | Daulatabad (300 houses) ; thence to the 
river Amu over a Rég (sandy and dusty place) iv a buggy of two horses, 
paid three double rupees,t took water with us (20 kés). There are too men 
over the ferry for protection against raiding Turkomans. Sherdil Khan 
Loinab gave me a passport to visit the Zidrat (shrine) of Khaja Bahauddin 
Naqshbandi, at Bokhdra. Went on ferry with 100 cattle and 50 men, 
all day long, to the village of Talashkhan (500 h.) in Bokhatra territory, 
where we rested in the evening. Next day by road to Sherabad, 7 kos, 
plain (2,500 h.); then to Chinari (600 houses), passing the A/z7ga Nishin 
Khirghiz and Uzbak, “living in huts” (also Zemindars) ; Cheshma-i-Hafiz, 
40 h., and a Serai for travellers. Then again on to the plain; made a 
halt among the Khirga-nishin. Next day went on to the large city of 
Ghuzar (250,000 inhabitants, with villages, etc.). (Thence to Karshi to 
Bokhara) ; thence to Karabagh (700 houses) ; to town of Chiraghtshi in 
Shehrsabz (Ch. has 3,000 h.), whence it is four miles distant. Shehrsabz is 


* Or about 20 miles. The reader should notice that such abbreviations as ‘‘ 14 kds, 
plain” mean that ‘‘ the distance is 14 kés over generally a plain or easy ground”; ‘*h” 
stands for houses. 

+ Or British-Indian Rupees. 
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a beautiful place of 6,000 houses. (The Bokhdra army has a band in 
Russian style, and is drilled in a Russian way ; it is better fed and clad 
than are the Afghans, but it is not so brave.) Thence to Kitab, 3,000 
houses, and Bokhdra troops; did not stay there, but went to Takhta 
Karatsha, 10 kés: thence to Kurghantippé Bazar; thence to Samarcand, 
a paradise (500,000 inhabitants, two rivers) ; there isa Hakim and General, 
the place belongs to the White Czar=the Ak Padishah. There were 12 
regiments of infantry, and 8 of cavalry there. Then to Jam, 4 kos (a large 
Russian force), 12 regiments of infantry, 4 of cavalry. I stayed with A.R. at 
Samarcand). There is a Russian cantonment between Jezakh and Samar- 
cand, Kor, Khoshgurt. Zhe guns everywhere are directed towards Yasin, or 
Jndia. I was nowhere molested in visiting Russian cantonments. Jezakh, 
Tamburabad, little Bokhara; Zamin, Uratippa, a great town, and among 
40,000 inhabitants there are 6 battalions and 8 regiments of infantry; Nau in 
Khojend district. Then Khojend, 800,000 inhabitants, great army ; Mahram, 
3esharih in Khokand, then to the city of Khokand ; Karawultippa, 8 kos, 
plain, Murghilan, a big city, 350,000 inhabitants with villages ; Mintippé, 
3,000 houses (or inhabitants ?), Arabian; Ush, a large army (Kashghar is 
eleven days’ march). Indujan, big Russian army ; 150,000 (inhabitants). 
Then to the Kokand river, Derya Sir, crossing to Namangan, big city 
and army, thence returned to Indujan, then to Asdka, 8 kos plain, 
9,000 inhabitants and army (1 cavalry, 4 infantry), then to Shahrikhan, 
6 kés, big city, 8,000 inhabitants or houses; then to Kawa, 5 kos. 
Utshkurghdn, 10 kos, big city in Khokand: thence into a valley to a 
Langar, 17 kos, plain, at night, where there are Khirghiz subjects to 
Khokand; over a mountain into Alai, 13 kés, plain of Pamir, in- 
habited by Khirghiz, very cold; then to Chaghalmak, 15 kés, plain, a 
small village, 100 houses of Khirghiz. District of Karateghin, which is 
subject to Bokhara (Alai being under the Russians); Chaghalmak to 
Zanku, 16 kds, plain (horses are to be found everywhere for hire, accord- 
ing to distance by Farsang). (At Samarcand one mule’s wheat load=two 
double rupees ; a big sheep costs one rupee, and one and a half long- 
tailed sheep at Khokand, also one rupee. ‘The fat of sheep is used 
instead of Ghi. Gold and notes abound more than silver. (Abdurrah- 
man received 700 tungas=350 rupees per day, for self and eighty fol- 
lowers.) Silk Atlas one and a half yards is sold for one rupee. The 
Russian ladies are well dressed, and great respect is shown to them. The 
officers are very polite. There are free dispensaries, and schools in which 
Russian and the Koran are taught. (Haldi and black pepper from India 
is dear); there is no tyranny, and they are exactly like the English; the 
Russians live in bungalows. The Kdzis and the man who beats the drum 
at night for Ramazan are paid by the Russians ; sanitation is well attended 
to; all the troops are Europeans, except the Noghais, who are Tartars. 
I was much struck at Khojend by seeing the cavalry mounted according 
to the colour of the horses. (Gold is said to come from Kashgar and 
Khokand, but I have not seen the mine.) Camels abound and are eaten. 
Zankii to Kila-i Lab-i Ab (300 houses), 16 kdés, plain, to a village Shdkh 
dard (300 houses). 
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It is a fine country; the people talk Persian, and are Sunnis (belongs to 

30khara). 

Kixa-1 Las-1 Ap, governed by a Bokhdra Kardar, called Hakim Mu- 
hammad Nazir Beg, at a Fort Gharm to Shughdaréy, 12 kds, plain, on horse- 
back all along to Samarcand (300 h.), Shughdaréy to Fort Gharm, 3 k. (1,500 
houses or inhabitants), Gharm to Childard, a village in Derwaz, plain, 17 k. 
packa (buggies do not go there), 150 h. ; thence to Khawaling, Bazar, 1,000 
h. (in the District of Ko/éd), 17 kos, plain ; carriages can go; thence to the 
city of Koléb 14 kos, plain (Kolaéb is under Bokhdra) (was formerly 
governed by Kartshin Khan, a raider), whose brother Serakhan is at 
Kabul. Kolab, 6,000 houses, is a fine city, and there are six other cities 
belonging to it (Khawaling, Kungar, etc.); thence to Sar-i-Chashma, to 
kds, plain ; carriages can go (200 houses) ; thence to Bark, 40 h. on the 
Amu 4 k6s, a warm place like Koldb generally ; cross into Sampti (60 h.), 
in the district of Rosték, belonging to Badakhshan (paid 4 annas for con- 
veyance of five horses costing me 3 tolas in Koladb= 30 rupees); to Chayadp 
city, 2,000 houses (Jews are wealthy and not oppressed, and at Kolb 
there are Jews and Hindus, the latter with no families). Jews wear front 
curls, and have furs; women are handsome, but are dressed like Mussulman 
women ; men, however, wear caps and narrow trousers, not turbans, as a 
rule, or wide trousers. ‘The Jews in Turkestan are very clean. “ Zhey 
have a learning like the Shastras of the Pandits.’ They lend money to the 
Khan of Bokhara. (‘The utensils are of china.) 

Mare’s milk is much consumed cooked with meat, and has a highly 
intoxicant effect. Chayap to Rostdék, 8 kés, plain, 2 Afghan regiments of 
cavalry, 4 regiments of infantry (there are also some troops at Chayap) 4,000 
houses. Bazar well-frequented ; springs; is a hot place. Atunjulab, 12 kés, 
plain, carriages can go (60 houses) ; Faizabid 16 k6s, great city and large 
Afghan force (3,500 houses ?). I stayed at Barak, 10 kés; a nice place for 
illustrious strangers (100 houses) ; plenty of Zemindars, very easy, plain, full 
of fruit (apples, apricots, etc.) ; Chaugardn 9 kos, plain (200 houses) ; Tir- 
gardn (60 houses, of MuLAis, the strange sect regarding which elsewhere) 
11 kos, plain, with the exception of a small bad bit, over which horses, how 
ever, can go, called Rafiq=Parri in Punjabi. From Tirgardn to Zerkhan 
in Zebak, 14 kos, plain, but carriages cannot go. Zebdk is a fine cool 
place. Its great Mulai, Sayed Abdurrahim, has fled to Arkari in Chitral. 
Zerkhan has 500 Khassadars of Kabul (even the infantry there have 
horses), and 150 houses. Zerkhan to Shikashim, small fort, 11 kds, plain, 
300 houses in villages all round; it is now well garrisoned with Kabulis 
(2 k. from Shikashim are the ruby mines worked in winter near Ghardn on 
the road to Shignan). (In the time of Mir Shah rubies as large as-candles: 
were said to be got, lighting up the place.) ‘ Lajvard” (Lapis lazuli)’ 
is got from Yumgan, a village in mountain above Jirm in Badakhshan. 
“ Lajvard ” is sold at a rupee ofa Rupee size. (Gold streaks are often found 
in it.) Shikashim to Kazi-deh, 10 kds, plain (carriages could go) in: 
Wakhan, which begins at Putr about half kés from Shikashim (another road 
from Shikashim to Shigndn in two days vé@ Ghasann 10 kos, plain, very 
cold ; thence 12 kés to a fort in Shignan. Kazi-deh has 40 houses. Kazi- 
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deh to Pigisth 12 kés, very plain, 15 houses of very wealthy people, all 
Mulais ; Shoghor under Chitral, 500 houses. Fort over the Khatinza, 
Nugsan and Dura passes from Zeibak all under Chitral ; the first-named 
pass is open all the year round, but violent storms blow at the top. 

PicirsH TO Fort Panjan, a plain 12 kés; Ali Murdan Khan, its 
former ruler, is a refugee with Chitral; 200 Afghan cavalry ; there are 5 or 
6 houses in the fort, and a number of villages round it (Zrong, a warm mine- 
ral spring, 40 houses ; Kishm, 40 houses ; Gatskhon, 30 houses. Above 
Pigitsh are other villages. Khindat, 50 houses; supplies are most plentiful). 

From Panjau To ZANG (50 houses) 11 kos, plain (artillery could go) ; 
ZANG TO SERHADD 12 katcha kés, 200 houses, plain, cold, much wheat, 
cattle, etc. ; here the Pamir begins. ‘Thence to Ushak, 14 k. plain, except 
a smail elevation, very cold (here there is a road to Yarkand, and another 
to Hunza; the Wakhanis graze their cattle and flocks here in winter as 
there is abundant grass); UsHAK To LaNGAR, 12 kés, plain; the roads 
divide, of which the left one goes to Sarikol, and the right one to Hunza. 
Cattle are kept there in winter by the Serhadd people ; Langar to Baikard 
8 kés plain. 

BarKaRA To Bapacunpi, 12 kos over the Irshad Pir (somewhat steep 
and snow-covered on the Wakhan side, but otherwise easy). Here there is 
a road on the other side to Babagundi (small town); place for Ghazan 
Khan’s cattle (Dannkut). Babagundi is a famous shrine of Pir Irshad, 
where even the Mulai Ghazankhan gives cooking pots for travellers, and 
makes offerings ; there are 5 or 6 houses of Zemindars, who look after the 
shrine. (Half a kdés beyond Babagundi the various roads to the Karum- 
bar, Badakhshan, and one to Hunza join.) 

BagaGuNDI TO RisHatr ; small fort, 11 kds; inhabited; 5 villagers’ 
houses employed in agriculture. Rishatt ; for 4 kés there is a plain road ; 
then a difficult road, Raship Jerab, with precipices (6 kés from Rishatt), 
which can be destroyed, so as to make the approach from that side very 
hazardous ; the road continues to Yubkati, with scarcely much improve- 
ment, for 13 kds. There is a small town there, as generally on difficult 
defiles, or places than can be defended. Yubkati to Gircha, 1 kés katcha 
(10 houses) ; Gircha to Murkhon, 1o houses of Zemindars, 1 kés; 2 katcha- 
kés comes the Khaibar village of 4 houses, a defile defended by a small 
town, wth a door shutting the road (Der-band); Khaibar, 4 ks to Pass; 
road over snow or glacier for 1} kés; below the glacier is the village of 
Pass, 25 houses. 

ass to Hussain, 20 houses; also a shrine 14 k6s; fair road; also a 
deep natural tank (hauz) (where there is a place to keep cattle in winter) 
a few hundred yards from village. Beyond there is again one of the streaks 
of never-melting icefields, and dividing it from Ghulkin, a village of 60 
houses (the gardens flourishing in the close vicinity of these icefields). 
Immediately near Ghulkin is Gulmittti, too houses ; thence for 10 kés to 
Alti, a bad road over an elevation, Refiq, closed by one of the doors to 
which I have referred. The door is 1 kés distant from Gulmitti. Alti 
(150 houses), the residence of Salim Khan, father of Ghazanfar, who built 
Balti, where his son, the present ruler of Hunza, Ghazankhan, lives. Balti 
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is 1 kés from Alti, and above it. Balti has 1,000 houses, Zemindars 
Muldis ; there are 50 Mosques, but no one reads prayers in them ; people 
build them for the sake of glorification, not worship. They are used for 
dancing, drinking, etc. (the Raja used to dance himself on the Naurdz, 
and give presents to the Zemindars). Hunza may turn out 2,000 fighting 
men. Near it Fort Haiderabad (3 kés), with 300 houses ; close to it is 
another fort, Chumarsingh, with 100 houses ; near it Dorkhann Fort, with 
200 houses (the inhabitants are more numerous than the wasted ground 
can support. People live largely on apricots, etc. ; the land is generally 
sterile). $4 kds from Dorkhann is Gannish Fort, 600 houses, above the 
river which divides Hunza from Nagyr, where the Sumeir Fort confronts 
Gannish. There is also a small fort near Gannish, called Karal, with 50 
houses. (Near Dorkhann is also a similar small fort, the name of which I 
forget.) Coming back to Dorkhann, and going from it straight in the Gilgit 
direction, is Aliabad Fort, with 600 houses, and close to it Hasanabad Fort, 
with 100 houses. ‘There is alsoa “ Derrband” between Hasanabad and 
Murtezabad, about a mile distant over a stream. Murtezabad has 2 forts, 
one with 100, and the other with 50 houses. 

From MurrezaBaD TO Hiri for two kés ; difficult ascent and descent. 
Hiri, a large village, with 800 houses of Zemindars 7 the fort (Shins live 
there); 2 kos of bad road, excepting about 1 mile ; to Mayon, 50 houses. 
Four katcha kés bring one without much difficulty, except over one ascent, 
over the Budaléss stream, violent in summer, where there is also a fort 
(a warm spring in a fort called Barr, 25 houses, occupied by 20 Sepoys of 
the Maharaja) to Chdlta, in Gilgit territory, near Budaléss. There is a fort 
there, 150 houses, and 100 Sepoys. Over the Nulla, about one kdés above, 
is Chaprét, 50 Sepoys and 60 houses; is a strong position (Natu Shah 
came to grief, with 1,000 men, between Budaléss and Mayon). From 
Chalta, crossing the river and a small mountain, is a plateau to Nilt Fort, 
in Nagyr territory, 4 kés from Chalta, and confronting May6n. From 
Chalta to Nomal, in Gilgit territory, with two Rifdiqs each ; near to these 
respective places for 11 kés (kacha), 100 houses. ‘There are 20 Sepoys in 
the Koti to guard the grain. The Zemindars now live outside the fort, 
which is merely used for the storage of grain. From Nomal to Gilgit 12 
kés, plain, which now contains 200 houses. 


Route Ill. 


From ZeIBAK TO CHITRAL, over the Khatinza, a very high Pass, to 
Shoghor, or the other passes already mentioned. Vd the Khatinza, which 
is always open, the road from Zeibak to Deh-i-gul, 1 kds, 25 houses. 

There the roads separate, one going over the Nuqsan, which is closed 
in winter, and the other one over the Khatinza, both joining at Kurubakh, 
a place ensconced by stones, and about 5 kos either way from Deh-i-gul ; 
from Kurubakh to Owir, 20 houses, 3 ks, easy road ; from Owir to Arkari, 
80 houses, 5 kdés, easy road (Shdli, 10 houses, is one kés from Arkari) ; 
Momi, 5 kés farther on, 50 houses. From Arkari to Shoghor is 10 kdés 
katcha. (From Shoghor, 3 miles below, is Rondur, 5 or 6 houses; 4 kés 
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is another Shali, 20 houses, and thence over a plain by a village (the 
name of which I forget) 5 katcha kés. 

Below Shoghor the streams of Arkari and Lodko join, at Andakhti, two 
katcha kds from Shoghor. The Rajah of Chitral’s son lives there (Bah- 
ram) ; another son, Murid, lived in Lodko district. There is little snow- 
fall on the high Khatinza, but there is plenty on the easy Nuqsdn. A third 
road, over a plain, also leads to Chitral from Zeibdk, namely, to Usktitul 
(3 kds from Zeibak); thence to Singlich, 2} k6s, maiddn ; thence to the 
great tank, lake, or Hauz, five miles long and 13 miles broad, full of big fish. 
Thence over the Durra, infested by Kafirs, only a katcha kés, easy ascent, 
when the snow melts (otherwise impassable), and an easy descent of one 
kés to Shai Sidén, at foot of pass (below which is, 2 kés, Gobér, where there 
is some cultivation insummer). (Birzin isa village of 40 houses, about 8 kés 
distant from Gobér.) Parabég, 50 houses, 2 kés; Parabég to Kui, 70 houses, 
1 katcha kés ; below Kui, 3 kds, is Jitur ; below is a ziarat of Pir Shah Nasir 
Khosro at Birgunni, one kés, a warm spring, 50 houses ; Birgunni to Dréshp, 
2 katcha kds, where Raja Iman-ul-Mulk’s son, Murid, resides. Drdshp, 40 
houses ; one kés further is Mogh, 20 houses; thence to Andakhti, 4 or 5 
kés. Over the Hauz is the Mandal mountain towards the Siah Posh 
country. Ahmad Diwané, 50 houses, is the first village of Kafirs, subject 
to Chitral. Over Gabér is the Shuitsh Mountain, behind which is the 
Aptzai Fort of the Siah Posh Kafirs, 200 houses ; these are the two places 
from which Kafirs descend to plunder caravans coming from Peshawar, and 
of whose approach they may have been warned from Chitral, keeping 
clothes and weapons for themselves, and giving the horses, etc., to Chitral. 
The Kafirs of Kam6z (2,000 houses) are subject to Chitral; also Ludde 
(1,000 houses), Aptsai (200 houses), Shudgol Fort (150 houses). 

Istagiz is subject (100 houses) to Chitral ; Mér (40 houses) subject to 
Chitral ; Mundjésh, 500 houses ; Madugall (500 houses and two forts), on 
a difficult road, is between Kamdz (1 ks above it) and Kamtan (Ludde, 
Aptsai, Shudgol, Ahmad Diwané), 4 kos. These Madugallis are indepen- 
dent, and plunder caravans from Dir or Zemindars. Sometimes they are 
bribed by the Chitrdl Raja to keep quiet. 


Dull as the above account may read, it is full of topographical, if not 
political, interest to whoever can read “ between the lines.” ; and the tele- 
grams and articles in Zhe Zimes of the 23rd and 25th Sept., 1891, throw 
light on an unpleasant and hitherto concealed situation. Since 1866 I 
have, in vain, drawn the attention of the Indian Government to the Gilgit 
frontier. In 1886, or twenty years after my exploration, Colonel Lock- 
hart’s mission, no doubt, did service, as regards Chitrdl; but Hunza and 
Nagyr have been mismanaged, owing to the incompetent manner in which 
my information has been used. I have recently, after three years’ labour, 
much expense, and some danger, completed the first quarto volume of my 
work on Hunza, Nagyr, anda part of Yasin, the language of which has been 
a great puzzle, that has now been unravelled, giving a new departure to 
philology ; and the Foreign Department of the Indian Government has pre- 
sented me with 100 copies of my work, a compliment that is often paid to 
the honorary contributor of a paper to the AsIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CENTRAL ASIAN CARTOGRAPHY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. I. 


Russia gets very little credit in the original compilation 
of maps of Central Asia, or in their rectification until the 
eighteenth century, when Gladishef and Muravin (1740) 
made the first survey of the east coast of the Aral, and 
gave a more correct delineation of it. These officers had 
been anticipated in 1738 by Lieutenants Miiller and 
Kushelef, who were, however, driven back by the Kirghiz 
when within two days of Tashkend, the whole party, 
excepting Miiller himself, being dragged into captivity. 
Although released and safely escorted back to Orsk by 
order of Yulbars Khan of Tashkend, acting probably by 
order of Abulkhair of Khiva. These officers lost all their 
notes and itineraries, and could only by deposition give a 
rough estimate of distance, and a few particulars on the 
state of affairs in Turkestan (Hazret-i-Turkestan) and in 
Tashkend. 

Peter the Great had accumulated while in Paris a store of 
information on the geography of Inner Asia, to aid him in 
his ill-starred expedition to Khiva. He employed Scotch- 
men to build his first ships on the Volga; but he placed no 
Englishman under the orders of the vain-glorious and 
weak-headed Circassian Bekovitch, and resorted to the 
French and Dutch rivals of the East India Company for 
information on the routes to India. 

The Great Chart | Bolshot Chertéy|, a compilation said 
to date from the fifteenth century, in the reign of Ivan IIL, 
whatever may have been its merits, must have been a map 
of the most primitive kind, if we may judge by the map- 
making capabilities of Russian cartographers as displayed in 
the Godunof map of Siberia of 1669 herewith given, which 
is attached to Mr. Titof’s publication of Early Russian 
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Records of Siberia. And this map comes to light only 
through Sweden, the existence of the original Russian 
draft having been completely unknown. And _ whatever 
absurd features were introduced into their maps by European 
travellers in the East who passed through Muscovy, were 
doubtless taken from Russian sources, just even as Her- 
berstein, on Russian authority, reproduced the ancient myths 
concerning the occupants of Siberia perpetuated by the 
Russians well into the eighteenth century. 

From what other than a Russian source, for example, 
could Anthony Jenkinson, in 1562, have traced his Sur river 
from Tashkend into an imaginary Kitai Lake, following it 
up with the Obi to the Mare Septentrionale ? 

Compare this map of Siberia with Jenkinson’s and with 
others of the same period, and it will become obvious that 
Jenkinson must have taken his tracing from the “ Great 
Chart,” to which later Russian maps remained faithful, as 
he must have borrowed all that was new of Russia, improv- 
ing, however, upon the Caspian, and giving his own accu- 
rate course of the Oxus to Urgenj and to Sary-Kamysh 
(Salizure), whence the Uzboi is now traceable. 

Jenkinson’s Yaik, or Ural river, is the only valuable 
Russian contribution to the cartography of the East, and 
this river had swarmed with Cossacks for over a hundred 
years before Jenkinson’s time. In face of the maps of 
Siberia of close upon the eighteenth century, notwith- 
standing the proud acquisition of the whole of that region 
up to Nerchinsk, Russia can claim very little credit for 
throwing any cartographic light upon Central Asia until 
comparatively recent times. 

The Book of the Great Chart is quoted by Russian 
writers, as showing that the existence of the Blue, or Aral, 


Sea was long known to Russia, with its position relative to 
the Caspian, etc. Why then was the Arabian Geography 
not rectified up to 1562? But the book, or text, was an after- 
production, and it was revised several times until finally re- 
written in 1680. The original Chart and corrected copies 
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have been lost; but the amended and amplified texts were 
published—one in 1770, descriptive of the “ Ancient Rus- 
sian Hydrography,” and the other, as the “ Book to the 
Great Chart,” in 1838. 

Examine also the Map of the “ Route between Mosco 
and Pekin,” attached to John Bell's Travels from Russia to 
Ispahan and to China in 1715, and the same conclusion is 
arrived at, that Russia could not produce any better material 
for a map than what was placed at the disposal of that 
Englishman. 

The opportunities which early Russians had for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of all the regions occupied by the 
Uzbeg or the Tartar Mongol, were all lost; nor did they, 
as time progressed, and as they themselves advanced with 
firm tread into the regions abandoned by the once imperial 
race of Ouigurs, and into the midst of tribes who, through 
the Arab invasion, were split into many camps, and bereft 
of all martial spirit, do more than plant garrisons and sub- 
ject the populations for the sole purpose of collecting tribute, 
and establishing a slavery which lasted long beyond 1828. 
The Russian princes Yaroslaf and Alexander Nevski, 
accompanied by the Armenian King Getum, travelled in 
the eighteenth century through Siberia by the Nor Zaisan 
lake to Karakorum on the Orkhon. They -went, under 
compulsion, to do homage to Mangu Khan, but they do 
not seem to have been alive to the requirements of geo- 
graphical science, and left Karakorum to be puzzled over 
by the late Colonel Yule. André Longjumel (1249), Wil- 
liam Rubriquis (1252), and Plano Carpini (1345), on the 

other hand, being men of education, traversing the same 
route, published curious and valuable narratives. 

How little, for example, was known to the Russians of 
the region of the Black Irtysh, of the head waters of the 
Yenissei, until Miller and Fischer wrote their “Sammlun- 
gen Russische und Sibirische Geschichte,” or rather, until 
Mr. Semenof sifted all the evidence in his annotated edition 
of Ritter’s Asia? And yet had not the Cossack Yermak 
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Timofeyef fought on, and sunk in the Irtysh, whilst others 
of his kind,—Vassily Poyarkof and Yerofei Khabarof, in 
1643, penetrated into the basins of the Amur, Lena Vitim 
and Angara, to the Baikal Lake, and even into Dauria? 
These men launched the first Russian boat on the Amur 
river, and founded Nerchinsk, 

In the seventeenth century the region to the south of 
Tomsk, at the northern base of the Sayan mountains, was 
found to be in occupation of Kirghiz proper, so called, or 
Buruts (a people now, in reduced numbers, dwelling in the 
Thian Shan mountain system), whilst the valley of the 
Kemchik and Ulu-Kem rivers, and the country further 
south and south-east belonged to the various tribes of the 
Golden Horde of Mongols, whose chiefs assumed the style 
and title of Altyn Khan, which had been borne by a Man- 
chur dynasty in China, and later by the Eleuth or Tu-Kiu 
princes, whose dominions extended from China to the Azof. 
These Mongols, while they had not the power of their pre- 
decessors, were yet independent up to the year 1690, when 
they fell under the sway of Galdan, the Kun- Taidji, or ruler 
of the Eleuths. These Eleuths maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the Russians, and it was to their Altyn Khans 
on the Ubsa Lake that the Russians were in the habit of 
sending emissaries,—sons of Boyars and Cossacks,—with the 


object of inducing them to recognise the supremacy over } 


them of the Russian Tsar. The first Russian mission in 
this direction was that of the Hetman Tumanetz, in 1616, 
who gained the allegiance of the Altyn or Golden Khan; 
the second mission was that of Petlin and Petunka Kisselef, 
in 1619, who found the Khan on the Tes river, and then 
proceeded through Kalgan to Cathay. A third mission, 
under Stepan Grechanin in 1632, likewise from Tomsk, 
reached the Kemchik river. Six years later, Starkof 
and Neverof were sent to the Altyn Khan on the Ubsa, and 
in 1659 Grechanin was again sent to swear the Khan to 
fealty, but did not succeed beyond gaining his promise to 
regard the Tsar as his elder brother. This closed the 
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Russian relations with the Golden Khans, for soon after the 
Alty Khan Lusan’s power was broken, and he took refuge 
in China. 

At this period (1654) Theodore Baikef was sent on a 
mission to China; and with regard to this record Mr. 
Semenof observes, that if Thevenot and Widsen had not 
rescued it from oblivion, it would have been entirely lost 
sight of and forgotten. It was probably for this reason 
that the Cossacks Ivan Petrof and Burnash Elchef, in 1567, 
were credited by Russian geographers with the first 
authentic information brought from China in 1567, adding 
that “it might have served as a corollary, or as an ampli- 
fication to the itinerary of Gulaghu Khan, if it had been 
drawn up with equal accuracy and lucidity.” * 

Turning our attention farther north from Russia, we 
find the same meagreness of results as regards Russian 
cartography from the best organized expeditions of the 
period. The expedition of Gleb, in 1032, into the country 
of the Ugrians is a perfect myth, and that of Danslav, in 
1169, was only to the Zavo/ok of the Onega; Yadreya, or 
Andrei, in 1193, was killed with his followers. The object 
of these expeditions was rapine, plunder, and revenge ; they 
were freebooting, though legalized raids, conducted by the 
leading spirits of the age, of Novgorod and Tver. 

Herberstein alludes to the renowned Kniaz Kurbski, an 
old man in his day, who used to be sent by the Grand 
Duke with an army through Permia into Jugaria (beyond 
the Ural Mountains) “to the Great Emperor, to subdue 
distant nations.” But these large military expeditions did 
nothing more than traverse the tundras of the Petchora, 
halting at and turning back from the face of the “Stone 
girdle,” which they had not the energy to surmount. Hence, 
notwithstanding the pretension of the Grand Dukes of 
Muscovy to the obedience to the Ugrians beyond the Ural 


* Gulaghu Khan, the youngest brother of Mangu, conducted the great 
Mongol expedition which resulted in the overthrow of the Caliphate of 
Bagdad in 1258. 
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mountains, their demonstration did not extend beyond a 
two weeks’ march from the Petchora to the “ Kamena” 
(meaning rocky mountains), penetrating only through the 
western offshoot of the mountains, and to those only of the 
Uegrian lodgments which were on the European side of the 
Urals. We have it, indeed, on Russian authority, that little 
or nothing was known about this range until 1558, when the 
Strogonofs obtained a grant of nearly the whole of the 
province of Perm. The Russians obtained a firm footing 
in these mountains only after their occupation of Siberia; 
but it was not until 1769 that the southern section of this 
mountain region was for the first time explored by Captain 
Nicholas Rychkof, the son of the better-known historio- 
grapher and geographer, Peter Rychkof, while the northern 


section was first surveyed under the direction of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Geographical Society by the Academician 
Hoffman in the nineteenth century, with the aid of our 
own eminent geologist, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison. 

R. MIcHe.t. 








COL. GRAMBCHEFFSKY. 
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COLONEL GRAMBCHEFFSKY’S PAMIR 
EXPLORATIONS AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. I. 


{ 'he detailed account of these explorations, accompanied by an illustra- 
tive Map, will be published in our next issue.—Ep. ] 


CoLONEL GRAMBCHEFFSKY, not wishing to stir up bad blood 
against England, has, in his public utterances, magnani- 
mously passed over the slight which he imagines that he 
received at the hands of the Indian authorities ; nevertheless 
in private, amongst his friends and brother officers, he has 
not failed to give vent to his injured feelings. During the 
course of an interview with which he favoured me, I ques- 
tioned him on the subject. 

It would appear that, in his letter to Colonel Nisbet, 
who is the British Resident in Cashmere, the Russian 
traveller, who was at Leh, in the vicinity of the British fron- 
tier, asked permission for his expedition to pass the winter 
at Lekhé in Cashmere, alleging as the reason for his request 
that at Lekhé the climate was milder and provisions more 
easily obtainable than in the inhospitable regions about Leh. 
He added that it was his intention, on the advent of spring, 
to proceed from Lekhé to Thibet, and to return to Cashgar 
vid Poola. 

The Colonel showed me the reply which occasioned him 
so much surprise and mortification, and gave me permission 
tc make a copy of it. It ran as follows, viz :— 

“CasuMERE ResipENcy, LAnuoreE, Vou. 26¢h, 18809. 

“ Sir,—In confirmation of my letter of the 18th inst., I 
have the honour to inform you, under orders from the 
Government of India, that it is with extreme regret that 
they are unable to comply with your request to enter 
Ladakh, or travel by Leh to Thibet. The Government 
of India have refused permission to their own officers to 
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adopt this route, and you will at once understand... . 
that, much as they might desire to meet your wish, it is 
altogether out of the question that the Government of India 
should sanction your doing what, in the case of their own 
officers, they have already refused. 

“ With the highest respect and consideration, 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘‘Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “R. M. Nisbet, 
“ Colonel, Resident in Cashmere.” 
“To Captain B. von GRAMBCHEFFSKY, 
“Camp via Leh.” 

As will be shown in another article, the attitude of the 
Indian authorities indirectly almost brought about the death 
of the traveller, and the loss of much valuable geographical 
and scientific knowledge which had been painfully acquired. 
The explorer and his followers had to retrace their steps 
over the frozen mountains of Cashgar, on which they all 
but perished, so extreme was the cold, so scarce were 
provisions. It is not to be wondered at then that the 
Colonel is very bitter on the subject. He characterizes the 
treatment he received at the hands of the Indian Govern- 
ment as “inhuman,” and further charges the Government 
with making statements in their letter which are not in 
accordance with the truth. 

It is not a fact, he says, that the Indian Government has 
refused permission to its own officers to pass along the 
road referred to. Since the year 1885 the English Salt 
Commissioner Carey and other officers had travelled along it 
repeatedly, as had also Captain Younghusband, Lieutenants 
Littledale and Bower, Major Cumberland, Captain Beach, 
MacArthur, and others. 

The Indian Government could not, he maintains, have 
been ignorant of the true nature of his expedition, inasmuch 
as Captain Younghusband—of whom he speaks in glowing 
terms, and with whom he is the best of friends—was 


* Indistinct. Query, “ therefore.” 
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fully acquainted with all particulars about him ; indeed, the 
well-known English traveller had expressed astonishment 
that the Russian Geographical Society should have been 
so extremely economical in supplying Captain G. with the 
funds necessary for so difficult an undertaking. 

The officials at Lahore seem to have conceived many 
unfounded suspicions about the Colonel and his little band. 
For in order to prevent him entering Cashmere from the 
Chinese frontier, they sent him three letters, two in English 
and one in Persian, signed by Colonel Durand of the 
British Agency at Gilgit. “M. Steveni,” he exclaimed 
to me indignantly, “how could they possibly have 
imagined that I was entrusted with a political mission. 
Are political missions conducted in the way mine was? 
And if I had been at the head of one, an officer of 
my rank would have been provided with ample means 
for carrying out what was expected of me, and not with 
the insignificant sum of R5000. If the Indian Govern- 
ment had had any just grounds for suspicion, what was 
easier than for them to locate me and my insignificant 
band in some out-of-the-way village in the mountains, where 
they could carefully watch our movements until the spring. 
My expedition comprised only 13 persons, the majority of 
whom were ignorant Asiatics. Surely, Britisli rule in India 
is not in such a precarious condition that it has cause to 
fear such a formidable expedition ? Had the British officials 
bluntly replied to my letter, ‘ Zee Roosky mwee teebjay nje 
poosteem !’ (Thou art a Russian, we will not let thee in), I 
could have understood and perhaps have forgiven them 
for their bluntness ; but why should they treat me as a 
child, and tell me such clumsy inventions, which on the 
very face of them will not bear investigation ?” 

Colonel Grambcheffsky was the more indignant, because, 
as he asserts, at the very time when he was thus treated, 
the Russian Government had given permission to (1) 
Major Cumberland to travel all over the Russian strategical 
frontier, viz., through Cashgar Fergana (Fergistan), Samar- 
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kand, Bokhara, and to proceed to Europe by way of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway; and (2) Lieutenant Littledale to 
travel in a contrary direction to India, viz., through Turki- 
stan, the Pamir Region, Tchatra, etc., and to enter Cash- 
‘mere by the same route of which Colonel Grambcheffsky 
desired to make use. 

“Tt is not likely,” said the Colonel, “that I shall ever 
undertake a journey of this kind again ; but if I do, I shall 
take papers from the Russian Government which would 
admit me, in case of need, into Cashmere. There is, how- 
ever, little chance of this; my health is so impaired, and the 
cold I caught in those inhospitable regions sticks to me.” 

I am writing of course in ignorance of what is to be said 
on the other side of the question; but at any rate the 
allegations of this traveller are serious and demand a reply. 
Col. G. had, he assured me, no prejudice against English 
officials before this incident; indeed, he had a high opinion 
of them, as they are as a rule noted for their hospitality to 
strangers. ‘‘ The Czar,” he went on to say, “ before giving 
me permission to go, “distinctly impressed upon me,—and 
these are almost the identical words of His Imperial 
Majesty, to—‘ avoid anything that would give England the 
least ground of complaint—otherwise I will not let you go. 
I do not wish for more territory. My late father has left 
me quite sufficient. All I wish is, to keep what I have and 
to develop its resources.’” 

This statement of the Czar is the more interesting as it 
is in perfect accordance with what is known of his policy 
since he ascended the throne. But, however pacific the 
intentions of the Emperor may have been and may remain, 
incidents such as that to which I have drawn attention 
serve to inflame the minds of Russians against England ; 
and even the Czar of Russia is not all-powerful enough to 


withstand a wave of popular feeling. 

Indeed, Col. Grambcheffsky expressed to me his strong 
conviction that the Central Asian question would not be 
settled peacefully. Russia had no designs on India, but 
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she was bent on extending her South-Eastern frontier until 
it reached the sea, 

It therefore becomes the duty of all who have the pro- 
gress of the world at heart, to endeavour to bring about a 
solution of the Central Asian Question, whenever it comes 
to the front, in some other manner than v7 e¢ arnits. 

This duty needs to be kept steadily in view at the present 
moment, for there would seem to be a good deal of jealousy 
and suspicion entertained by the Russian authorities re- 
specting the movements of our officers in Cashgar and the 
Pamir Region. The Novoye Vreyma of the 11/23rd June, 
1891, in an article entitled “Secret English Missions,” writes 
as follows, viz. :-— 

“From Tashkend we are in receipt of curious information 
concerning the devices of the English. In Cashgar there 
have been, and perhaps even now are, residing the English- 
men Younghusband and MacArthur, who arrived there from 
India with some secret mission or other. Two other English- 
men, Beach and Lennard, who have resided in Cashgar all 
the winter, have left for the Pamir region in order to return 
thence to India through Tchatral. The secret mission seems 
to consist in the intention of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment to come to an agreement with the local Chinese au- 
thorities as to the frontiers, and also to inquire into the state 
of affairs in that country, with the object of reviving the 
almost completely dead trade in English goods, and at the 
same time the prestige of England. 

‘In regard to raising the prestige of England, the task 
of the secret mission will, we may surmise, be difficult, when 
we remember the massacre, near the Kara-Koromsk pass, 
of the Englishman Dalgleish, by the Afghan, Doda Mu- 
hammed-Chan, and the pillaging of the goods of this per- 
son; also the very cold reception of the English Salt Com- 
missioner by the Bek of Chanshoot* (a vassal of China), who 
was promised an annual money subsidy if he would only 
abstain from plundering the Ladak caravans while on their 


* This is our “ Kunjit,” or Hunza. 
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way to Yarkand; and lastly the arrest by the Afghans of 
the Atamat sent by Younghusband himself to the Afghan 
authorities with letters;—the prestige of the English in 
these countries has fallen greatly. The trade in English 
products is in a still worse condition than is English pres- 
tige. The principal and most important article of their 
commerce— Indian tea, brought into Cashgar from Ladak— 
was forbidden to be imported by the Chinese shortly after 
the arrival of an English mission in Cashgar, and even, 
perhaps, on account of its arrival; for the Chinese authori- 
ties are well aware that, instead of ‘Indian,’ their own 
‘Chinese’ tea might be introduced into Cashgar, and that 
their prestige in this country, only recently conquered by 
them, is to them more useful and more necessary than that 
of the ‘foreign,’ though friendly, English.” 

There is too much truth in what is said about our trade. 
On the 18/30th June the Movoye Vremya, returning to the 
subject, congratulates itself that “ Russian manufactures and 
Russian industries are pushing their way more and more 
into the markets of Central Asia. Until the establishment 
of a Russian Consulate in Cashgar, exerting influence in 
Cashgar and Chotan, the English manufactured goods were 
in request. Now, thanks to the endeavours of our Consu- 
late, the English goods have been completely driven out 
by the productions of our Moscow manufacturers. Lately 
only, a large transport of Russian manufactured goods 


and wares was forwarded to Cashgar.” 
W. Barnes STEVENI. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF 
AFGHANISTAN, 


WHEN invited to become a member of this Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, and at the same time 
asked to contribute a Paper in furtherance of the work to 
be accomplished by the Congress, I gladly accepted the 
former proposal, because of the interest I have always 
taken in everything relating to the East; but with respect 
to the latter, though fully sensible of the honour thereby 
conferred, I felt some hesitation, owing to my inability to 
offer anything worthy the attention of the learned men who 
had devoted their lives to the acquirement of Oriental 
knowledge, and who would take part in the work of the 
Congress. 

On reflection, however, it seemed to me that the present 
occasion offered a convenient opportunity to bring to the 
notice of learned Orientalists some results of a mass of 
miscellaneous information relating to the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan, which I had acquired during a long period of 
service in and about that frontier province of India; and 
more especially so as the course of political events in that 
quarter of Central Asia seems likely to bring the people of 
Afghanistan more prominently into notice amongst the 
Western nations than they have yet been by their previous 
wars with the British in India. 

I decided, therefore, to prepare a Paper on the Ethno- 
graphy of Afghanistan, as a contribution towards the work 
of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists to be 
assembled in London in September, 1891, in response to 
the request above referred to. But, on looking over my 
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notes and memoranda relating to the subject, I found they 
were so fragmentary and unconnected—jotted down as 
they had been at different times and on different occasions 
in odd intervals of leisure during the course of many years 
of varied official duties—that they could be utilized only as 
material in aid of an independent and methodical investi- 
gation of the ethnography of that region. As my memo- 
randa and observations in this connection ranged over the 
wide area extending from Balkh-Turkistan to Balochistan in 
the one direction, and from the Indus Valley to the Persian 
Desert in the other, and thus covered the whole extent of 
the ancient Ariana, I thought I might venture to under- 
take an inquiry into the ethnography of that region under 
its modern name of Afghanistan, as comprehended in the 
extended application of that term. 

On setting to work, however, I soon discovered that a 
bare enumeration of the various tribes and clans of the 
several distinct nationalities inhabiting that area,—without 
entering upon any detail of particulars relating to history, 
language, religion, manners, and physical characteristics, — 
was much more than could be intelligibly compressed into 
the limits of a paper to be read before the Congress. At 
the same time another difficulty presented itself in regard 
to the order in which the various and multitudinous array 
of tribes to be disposed of was to be dealt with. Under 
these circumstances it occurred to me that, considering 
the limited time for the work, the best plan would be 
to limit my task to a simple enumeration of the several 
tribes now found in Afghanistan, and to identify such 
of them as I could with the nations and tribes men- 
tioned by ancient authorities as formerly inhabiting the 
region represented by that modern geographical term. 
Whilst with reference to the order in which they were to 


be dealt with, I thought it most convenient to take as my 
guide the earliest authentic record on the subject, and to 
prosecute the inquiry on the basis of the Persian satrapies 
described by Herodotus, “the Father of History ;” and 
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supplementing the information gathered from this source 
with that derivable from the works of the best-known of the 
later Greek and Roman writers, treating upon this part of 
Asia subsequent to its conquest by the Makedonians under 
Alexander the Great, as the groundwork of further investi- 
gation from more recent and contemporary sources of in- 
formation, to put the whole together as briefly as possible. 

This, in fact, is the course I have adopted, and with the 
result that, notwithstanding the limited time at my disposal, 
and my constant endeavour to be as concise as possible, 
consistently with intelligibility in the text, the inquiry has 
assumed the proportions of a small volume. This being the 
case, and fully sensible as I am of the many defects in my 
work, a doubt arose in my mind as to the propriety of sub- 
mitting so hurriedly arranged and so imperfectly pursued an 
investigation to the criticism of the learned men who might 
take the trouble to read what I have written. But this doubt 
I at once set aside, under the conviction that the inquiry itself, 
however great its imperfections, presents the reader with at 
least a comprehensive view of the inhabitants of Afghanistan 
by their tribal nomenclature, such as has never before, so far 
as Iam aware, been attempted, or at all events been accom- 
plished, in the English language ; whilst at the same time it 
offers to the student of Ethnology the names of a number 
of very ancient and now obscure tribes, the investigation of 
whose history and antecedents furnishes a wide field for re- 
search of a most interesting, if not important, kind, in conse- 
quence of their ancient connection with the historical events 
or traditionary occurrences that took place in India on the 
one side and Assyria on the other, in ages remotely distant 
from our earliest authentic records. 

Pursuing the inquiry after the manner above indicated, 
I have attempted no more than a simple statement of the 
names of the several nations recorded in history to have 
anciently inhabited this region to which our inquiryis limited; 
coupling with them respectively their modern representatives 
by name, together with a list of the clans and principal sec- 
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tions into which each such tribe is now divided ; and noting 
such of these latter as I have, from independent personal 
observation and inquiry, recognised as representing ancient 
tribes on the sides of India, or of Persia, or of Assyria, as the 
case may be; irrespective of such recognition having been 
either forestalled, or negatived, or unnoticed by others. In 
my explanations and affiliations of these tribal names I have 
doubtless made many mistakes, and for this reason am glad 
to think that my ventures in the direction indicated may lead 
others better qualified than myself to turn their attention to 
the subject and to give us the true identifications. 

As above stated, this inquiry commences with the account 
given by Herodotus of the nations in his time inhabiting the 
ancient Persian Empire, of which the region engaging our 
attention constituted the eastern portion, and does not in any 
way treat of the nations which occupied this region at a more 
remote period, except incidentally when their posterity is re- 
cognised in the existing clans or tribes found at this day in 
various of the less accessible parts therecf. And even in 
this case as briefly as possible; for to have described in 
any detail the many tribes now found in Afghanistan, whose 
names appear in the recitals of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat, or in the records of the Rajataringini, would 
have carried us away, however alluring the pursuit, far be- 
yond the limits of the task I had undertaken at the outset 
of this inquiry. The subject is one of great interest, and 
awaits investigation at the hands of some Orientalist well 
acquainted with the ancient history of India, in respect to 
the relations of that country with Egypt and Assyria on the 
one hand and with Tartary and Tibet, including Burmah, 
on the other ; in which last quarter and Manipur, we find the 
namesakes of such tribes as the Khachin, Kuki, Khaki 
(Khakien of Burmah), etc., of the Indus border mountain 
ranges. For in the Sh/oka of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat, we have many important historical truths re- 
lating to the ancient colonization of the Incian continent by 


conquering invaders from each of the quarters above men- 
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tioned, all designedly concealed in the priestly phraseology 
of the Brahman, but with such exactitude of method, nicety 
of expression, and particularity of detail, as to render the 
whole capable of being transformed intoa sober, intelligible, 
and probable history of the political revolutions that took 
place over the extent of India during ages antecedent to the 
records of authentic history, by any one who will take the 
trouble to read the Sanskrit aright through the veil of 
allegory so transparently covering it. 

Of the several nations named by Herodotus and men- 
tioned as inhabiting certain Persian satrapies, which were 
included within the area of the region afterwards known as 
Ariana, almost every one is at this day represented by a 
so-called Afghan tribe of precisely the same name, and in 
much the same situation too as that assigned by Herodotus 
to the ancient nation of which it is the relic or survival. 
The same may be said also in regard to the various nations 
mentioned by the later Greek and Roman writers as in 
their times,—the first two or three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era,—inhabiting different parts of this region, which in 
their day had come to be known by a geographical nomen- 
clature of provinces and districts unknown to Herodotus. 
But amongst the clans and sections of these existing tribes, 
bearing the names of the ancient nations above.referred to, 
is found a variety of names evidently belonging to different 
races and nationalities the ethnic affinities of which afford 
an interesting subject for investigation. 

Some of these clans and sections, especially all along the 
mountain ranges bordering upon the Indus, are at once 
recognisable by name as representatives of the posterity of 
nations of a remote antiquity in this part of Northern India 
and Central Asia, as recorded in Sanskrit writings, such as 
the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Harivansa, Vishni Purana, 
etc., and referable to aboriginal Indian races on the one 
hand and to early Skythic invaders, principally of the 
Naga race, on the other. Whilst in other parts of the 
country, chiefly in Balochistan, are found tribes whose 
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names indicate affinity with the ancient Assyrian and Baby. 
lonian races. 

Besides these, there are other tribes, found in the areas 
of these ancient satrapies, and mentioned by Greek writers 
subsequently to the conquest by Alexander the Great, 
which bear names of a stamp different from the preceding, 
and clearly referable, some to Thrakian affinities, and 











others to Skythian. Amongst these last are classed, by [bat 


the native Afghan genealogists, a number of tribes bearing 
Rajpit names referable to the Saka Skythian races, of later 
arrival in India than the Naga Skythians above mentioned, 
but earlier than the Jata Skythians who dispossessed the 


Greeks of Baktriana, and swarmed into India at about the f 
same period that other Jata hordes of their kindred surged 
westward into Europe, as Jutes, Goths, and Vandals, the f 


Jit, Jat, and Mandan of our Indus valley tribes. 

Coupled with these are certain other tribes whose names 
are found neither in the early Greek nor Sanskrit writings, 
but appear, some of them only, for the first time in Muham- 
madan authors of comparatively recent times, and, most of 
them, in the modern tribal nomenclature of the country. In 
this category are included representatives of the Alexan- 
drian Greek conquerors, and later Turk and Mughal in- 
vaders, commonly designated Tatar; though the Tatar 
proper belongs to a much earlier period, being mentioned 
in the Mahabharat as the Tittar, along with various tribes 
of Turk race. 

The above brief sketch conveys some idea of the com- 
posite constitution of the existing population of the Afghan- 
istan to which our inquiry is directed. The various race 
elements composing it afford so many subjects for special 
study and research, as to when and under what circum- 
stances they came into the localities they now severally 
occupy in that country. In one or two instances I have 
ventured to indicate the origin of tribes whose true deriva- 


tion was previously unknown and altogether unsuspected 
even by the very people themselves ; although their persis- 
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tent avowal of descent from a source different from that of 
any of the other peoples amongst whom they dwell, would 
have led one to expect the survival of some tribal tradition 
relating to their origin; but if such formerly existed, as is 
very probably the case, it has long since been forgotten 
under the levelling influences of a jealous Muhammadanism, 
combined with the ignorance attending degradation and 
barbarism. So that now, though the knowledge of a dis- 
tinct racial origin survives, there is no legend, token, or 
tradition amongst the people to point out where the dis- 
tinction lies ; and in default of better information they are 
content to receive, certainly with more or less of indiffer- 
ence, if not incredulity as well, the silly fables concocted for 
them by Musalman priests as full of religious zeal as they 


' are empty of historic lore. 


The remarks just made in reference to some two or three 
particular tribes of Afghanistan may be appropriately ex- 
tended to most of the others of old date in the country, 


|The absurd etymologies and stupid stories of the Musal- 


man genealogists in explanation of the names borne by 
various Pathan tribes have done much to obliterate the 
memory of traditions formerly current amongst the people. 
But, fortunately, proper names have seldom been distorted 
beyond recognition, in the case of the larger and better 
known tribes at least ; although, not unfrequently, some of 
the lesser clans have adopted purely Musalman surnames 
to the total effacement of the original patronymic ; even in 
these, however, the old name sometimes still lingers as 
an alternative appellation, or it is preserved as the ancient 
designation by neighbouring tribes. The tribal traditions, 
though largely corrupted under Musalman influences, for 
the most part retain some faint clue to, or hazy feature of, 
the original ; a lucky circumstance which sometimes enables 
the investigator to connect the garbled account with some 
corresponding record of authentic history. 

For instance, there is the Baraki tribe of Kabul. This 
tribe is in Afghanistan acknowledgel to be of different 
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origin from all the other peoples amongst whom they 

dwell. But nobody mentions the existence of any tradition 

as to whence they originally came ; though themselves and 

their neighbour tribes with one accord declare that they 

were planted in their present seats in the Logar valley of 

Kabul by Mahmid of Ghazni. But they say, with one 

accord also, that they are by descent neither Afghan nor 

Pathan, being excluded from their genealogies ; further, 

they say that they are neither Turk nor Tajik, nor Ghilzi 

nor Kurd, nor Hazarah nor Mughal. In fact, of the Baraki 

tribal traditions really nothing is known for certain, and 

next to nothing of their peculiarities in respect to domestic 
manners and customs. ‘They are known to use a peculiar 
dialect of their own amongst themselves, though ordinarily 
they speak the vernacular of the district in which they re- 
side; those dwelling about Kabul using the Pukhto, and 
those in Kunduz and the Tajik States north of Hindu Kush 
using the Persian. Of their own Baraki dialect very little 
is known to others, and from the very meagre vocabularies 
of it which have hitherto been obtained no definite opinion 
can be formed, though it is probable that careful examina- 
tion would disclose a great majority of Greek elements. 
The Baraki are a fine manly race, of generally fairer com- 
plexion than those amongst whom they live, and are some- 
times quite as fair as Englishmen; at least, 1 have seen two 
such. Amongst the Afghans they enjoy a reputation for 
intelligence and bravery superior to the ordinary standard 
of those qualities amongst their countrymen, and are 
credited with a loyalty to the ruling Barakzi dynasty so 
marked as to obtain record in the writings of contemporary 
native authors, and attested by their almost exclusive em- 
ployment as the palace guards at Kabul since the time of 
the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. 

The Baraki possess their own hereditary lands, castles, 
and villages, and are principally engaged in agriculture and 
sheep-breeding, though many take service in the regular 
army, and some engage in trade as caravan merchants, 
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They are said to have formerly been a very numerous and 
powerful tribe, holding extensive territory throughout the 
country from Kunduz and Indarab, north of Hindu Kush, 
to the Logar valley and Butkhak in the Kabul district, and 
to Kanigoram on the Suleman range; but now they are 
much reduced and scattered, their principal seats being in 
the Baraki castles of Logar, where they are agricultural, 
and in the Khinjan and Baghlan districts of Kunduz, 
where they are pastoral; they have lesser settlements in 
Kaoshan district on Hindu Kush, and in Kanigoram dis- 
trict on the Suleman range. They are reckoned at be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand families altogether, half 
the number being south of Hindu Kush and the rest to its 
north. In this latter direction their chief place is the vil- 
lage of Baraki in the Baglan district of Kunduz; and this 
appears to have been the original settlement of the tribe in 
this part of the world. For it is said, as above noted, that 
they were planted in Logar by Mahmid of Ghazni (in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century), who afterwards gave them 
certain lands in Kanigoram as a reward for their services 
in his expeditions into Hindustan. As to the origin of the 
Baraki nothing is known by the Afghans; by some they 
are classed amongst the Tajik, and by others they are 
reckoned as Kurd; whilst the Baraki themselves prefer to 
be considered as Arab, perhaps of the Koresh tribe, that 
convenient refuge of so many of the wild tribes of these 
parts, who on entering the fold of the ennobling faith be- 
come ashamed of their poor relations, and willingly forget 
all about their early parentage. The foregoing is what we 
learn from the local sources of information available amongst 
the people themselves. 

But from our more extended inquiry the Baraki of 
Afghanistan appear to be no other than the modern repre- 
sentatives of the captive Greeks who were transported, 
in the sixth century before Christ, by Darius Hystaspes, 
king of Persia, from the Libyan Barké to the Baktrian 
territory, as recorded by Herodotus, who further tells us 
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that the village which these exiles there built and called 
Barké, was still inhabited in his time, which was about a cen- 
tury later. It appears also from the passage I have quoted 
in this connection from Arrian, that in the time of Alex- 
ander’s campaign in Baktria, say a century later again, the 
descendants of these Barkai, or Barkaians, were still there; 
and not only so, but also that their true origin was known 
to the followers of Alexander. For although Arrian does 
not mention the Barkai by name, it can be only to them 
that he refers when incidentally mentioning the Kyrenes or 
Kyreneans in the passage above referred to. For other- 
wise what could Kyreneans be doing in this distant part of 
Asia? If they were not the descendants of those who 
had been transported to this very tract by Darius from 
Barké, a colony of Kyrene, then who were they? From 
the tenor of Arrian’s account it would seem that these 
Barkai in Baktria were recognised as the posterity of the 
exiles from Kyrene, and that the history of their presence 
there was so well known at that time as not to require 
any special explanation in mentioning them by the name 
of the country whence they had originally come. Besides, 
it is probable that in their passage of the Kaoshan Pass 
over Hindu Kush, at that time in the possession of these 
Kyreneans, as it is now of the Baraki, the Makedonian 
army received succours in the form of supplies and guides, 
which the historian, bent on magnifying the exploits of 
his hero, would not care to lay too much stress upon. 
The district in Baktria to which the Barkai of Herodotus 
were transported would appear to be the present Baghlan ; 
and the existing village of Baraki there probably marks 
the site of the village they there built and named Barke. 
In the text of my “Inquiry into the Ethnography of 
Afghanistan,” I have preferred, rightly or wrongly, the 
Baraki in Logar as the original settlement of the Barkai 
in these parts, because of its being the better known of 
the two; though the Baraki in Bughlan accords best with 
the situation indicated by Herodotus—the district in Bak- 
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tria—whilst the other is in Baktriana, or the wider territory 
of Baktria proper. 

There was another body of Greek exiles recorded to 
have been settled, by Xerxes after his flight from Greece, 
in much the same part of this Baktrian country; namely, 
the Brankhidai of Milesia on the Hellespont. According 
to Arrian’s account, their posterity settled in Sogdia, were 
exterminated, and their village there levelled with the 
ground and effaced altogether by Alexander, in punish- 
ment, it is alleged, of the crime committed by their grand- 
sires at Didymus. It is probable, however, that this 
punishment only involved the people of one particular 
village ; many of their kinsmen residing elsewhere escaping 
the fury of Alexander. Anyhow it seems that traces of 
the posterity of these Brankhidai are still to be found in 
Afghanistan ; where, indeed, formerly they seem to have 
been a numerous and widely-distributed tribe, to judge 
from the several different places bearing their name. 

The original settlement of the Brankhidai, when trans- 
ported into Baktria, appears to have been in the modern 
Indarab district, north of Hindu Kush; where there still 
exists, in the hills to the east of Khost and bordering on 
Badakhshan territory, a canton called Barang or Farang, 
inhabited by a people called Barangi, and classed among 
the Tajik population. They may represent the ancient 
Brankhidai or Brankhoi, and perhaps in their original settle- 
ment in Baktria. There is another place not far distant 
referable to the same people, and situated to the west of 
Indarab, and on the south slope of Hindu Kush; namely, 
Barangan, or Farangan, a cluster of villages in the Ghor- 
band district ; the name is the plural form of Barang, and 
a native of the place would be naturally called Barangi. A 
few miles from this place, is a very ancient lead mine, un- 
used for ages, and its existence apparently unknown to the 
people of the neighbourhood till its discovery by Dr. Lord 
in 1839-40; to judge from his description of it, the mine 
might well have been the work of Greeks, perhaps of the 
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Brankhoi, our Barangi, of the vicinity. The shaft, it is 
stated, descended one hundred feet perpendicular before 
it reached the ore ; and the galleries had been run and the 
shafts sunk with a degree of skill that showed an acquaint- 
ance.with the lie of the mineral, and an engineering know- 
ledge that could scarcely be exceeded in the present day. 
Besides the above-mentioned, there is another district 
called Barang in the Nawagai division of Bajaur on the 
Indus border; probably so named after its former settlers, 
of whom traces might possibly be brought to light by local 
inquiry. There is also a village called Farangi in the 
Koh-daman of Kabul, and another called Farangabad or 
Piringabad in the Mastung Valley, south of Quetta in 
Balochistan ; both names are different pronunciations of 
Barangi, which is the same as the Greek Brankhoi, of 
which Brankhidai is a derivative. But besides these traces 
of Barangi occupancy, we havea clan of that name form- 
ing a division of the Syani branch of the Lodi-Afghan, and 
comprising numerous sections as shown in our “ Inquiry.” 
The above-mentioned Baraki or Barkaz, and Barangi. or 
Brankhoi are both instances of Greek settlements in this 
remote frontier of ancient Persia at a period antecedent 
by several generations to the conquest by Alexander the 
Great. Inquiry would, no doubt, lead to the discovery of 
many other instances of Greek cities and colonies surviving 
to our day, and probably by names but little altered by the 
lapse of centuries, the changes of revolutions, and the suc- 
cession of dynasties. In the modern town of Andikhoé, 
and the existing tribe of Shekh Ali, both within the area 
of the ancient Baktria proper; our “Inquiry,” shows the 
one to represent the Antiokhia built as a Syrian city by 
Antiokhus the son of Seleukus; and the other to represent 
the Greek Aioloi, who, it would seem, colonized this part 
of the country in considerable strength, perhaps, as the 
chief or foremost tribe amongst those constituting the 
support of the Greek kings of Baktria. But these are 
by no means the only Greek names that our “ Inquiry ” 
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has brought to notice, as will be seen by reference 
thereto. 

The Alexandrian conquest of the Persian Empire no 
doubt brought about great and important changes in the 
population of the country. But it would appear that the 
Greek element had already become strongly diffused more 
or less throughout the wide extent of that sovereignty for 
centuries before the birth of Alexander the Great; and 
very likely this circumstance, in its way, contributed to the 
celerity and success of the military achievements of that 
great conqueror. Each of the four great divisions of the 
ancient Greeks—the Idnoi, the Aioloi, the Doroi, and the 
Boioi—had for nigh a thousand years prior to the Makedo- 
nian invasion, established powerful and flourishing colonies 
in Asia Minor, and these, in the pursuit of their own in- 
terests and affairs, were the means of bringing the sove- 
reigns of Persia and Lesser Asia into more or less close 
relations, hostile or otherwise as the case might be, with 
the leaders of the ever unstable and turbulent Greek States 
in Europe. Further, it would seem that these Asiatic 
Greek colonies, at an early period after their establish- 
ment, sent out adventurous bands of emigrants, even into 
the far east of the Persian dominions. The  I[onoi 
(Ionians), the Doroi (Dorians), especially, together with 
the Mysoi (Mysians), and Lydoi (Lydians), it would seem, 
advanced eastwards up to the borders of the Indus ata 
very early period, if we are to recognise them in the 
Javana or Jiina and the Dor or Dodh of the Sanskrit 
writings, and in the Misa and the Lodi of the Musulmans. 
Be this as it may, however, it seems that these several 
Greek tribes made numerous and powerful settlements in 
the territory of our Afghanistan during the period of the 
Greek sovereignty in that country ; for their names, in the 
forms of Jina and Yinus, of Dor, Dorh, and Dodh,. of 
Aali and Ali, and of Bae and Bai, of Misa and of Lodi, 
appear frequently amongst the clans and sections of the 
existing Afghan tribes ; chiefly amongst the Pathan tribes 
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along the Indus border. Some of these, as the Jina, Dor, 
and Bai have found a place in the Rajput genealogies ; 
not as true Kshatrya by descent, but as tribeless Rajput 
by adoption, on account of association and common national 
interest. The names Yunus and Ali are Musulman forms 
of the Greek Ionoi and Aioloi. The Greek Akhaioi may 
possibly in some instances be represented by the Afghan 
Aka ; but there is a difficulty of etymology here, and it is 
more likely that the Afghan Aka uniformly represents 
the Aka tribe of the Naga, anciently the dominant race 
in Northern India, and largely figuring in the Sanskrit 
writings. 

Besides the instances above adduced there are some 
other less known tribes or clans, which may possibly repre- 
sent the posterity of Greek colonists. In my “Inquiry” I 
have briefly adverted to the settlements of his own made 
by Alexander in the Indus provinces of Afghanistan, as 
indicated by Strabo; and in another passage have also 
noted that, according to Seneca, the Greek language was 
spoken on the Indus so late as the middle of the first 
century after Christ; if, indeed, it did not continue to be 
the colloquial in some parts of that valley up to a consider- 
ably later period still. Anyhow, from the statement of 
Seneca, above alluded to, we may conclude that the Greek 
language was commonly spoken along the Indus, say in the 
sixth generation, or nearly a hundred and eighty years 
after the overthrow of the Greek dominion in our Afghani- 
stan by the Jata. Who, then, were the people by whom 
this Greek was spoken on the Indus so long a while after 
the destruction of Greek sway in that region? They could 
be none other than the progeny of the Greek colonists 
established there some two hundred years before the over- 
throw of the Greek kingdom of Baktria, above referred to ; 
a progeny, too, by Greek women, for it is the mother’s 
janguage which the infant learns. This is a conclusion 


which should not excite surprise when we consider the 
numerous instances, recorded by ancient Greek and Roman 
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writers, of the employment of Greek women in the house- 
holds of the Indian princes and nobles of that day, and 
sometimes in the retinue of Greek ladies married to Indian 
sovereigns and grandees. There is no doubt that the 
Greeks accompanying Alexander freely took wives from 
the women of the countries they had conquered ; but after 
their rule was established under Greek kings, there is 
equally no doubt that the successive reinforcements they 
received from the home country were accompanied by more 
or less large convoys of merchants, mechanics, menials, and 
emigrants, amongst whom was a no small proportion of 
Greek women. 

Moreover, it is to be borne in mind, that although the 
Jata deprived the Greeks of the paramount authority and 
kingly rule, the Greek was by no means thereby effaced, 
nor at once degraded by the conquest of the barbarian. 
On the contrary, he long continued to exercise the just 
influences of his superior knowledge and higher civilization, 
and probably also, as an honoured subordinate, was granted 
a fair share in the government and administration of the 
country from the paramount rule of which he had been 
deposed. As, indeed, is evidenced by the use of his lan- 
guage on the coinage of the new Sovereigns during several 
succeeding centuries ; as is attested by the art of his archi- 
tects and sculptors, the more durable relics of whose work 
are in our day so plentifully discovered in the ruins of 
former habitations throughout the area of Greek occupancy 
in this region ; as is visible in the Greek cast of decorative 
art, in the domestic furniture and utensils of the people, as 
practised by them at the present time ; and as is traceable, 
if I mistake not, in the presence of Greek vocables and 
derivatives in the very vernacular of the country itself. 
Results such as these could proceed only from Greeks 
naturalized to the soil, and maintaining their nationality 
and civilization, in more or less of integrity, for a long 
period after their fall from the high position and dominant 
authority they had possessed and exercised. With the 
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lapse of time, however, and the operation of dynastic 
changes, the Greeks of Ariana gradually lost their influ- 
ence through the resulting decay of their national character- 
istics, and finally—perhaps not before the rise of Islam— 
became lost to view in the common multitude of the Infidel 
of these parts; along with whom they afterwards passed 
undistinguished into the fold of the Faithful, where we now 
find their descendants. 

The Greeks were dispossessed of Baktria, and deprived 
of their rule in Afghanistan by the Jata—the Goths of 
Asia—whose tribes are largely represented in the popula- 
tion of the north-eastern parts of the country, and all along 
the Indus valley. But before proceeding to notice these 
later arrivals, we may here conveniently refer to the tribal 
constituents of the population of ancient Ariana prior to the 
Alexandrian conquest, or at the period immediately pre- 
ceding that great event. From the records quoted in our 
“Inquiry” it appears that the western portion of that 
region was inhabited by Persian tribes, amongst whom had 
intruded at a comparatively recent date at that period—the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ, when Herodotus 
wrote—various hordes of the nomadic Skythians, called 
Saka, Sakai (Saxons), by the Persians and Greeks 
respectively, 

The Persian tribes mentioned by Herodotus, and stated 





and 
probably for the most part inhabiting Persia proper—were 
the Pasargadai, the Maraphoi, and the Maspioi; the Pan- 
thialai, the Derusiai, and the Germanoi, who were all hus- 
bandmen ; and the Daoi, the Mardoi, the Dropikoi, and the 
Sagartoi, who were all nomads. These were the principal 
tribes of the Persians, and they are enumerated by Herodotus 
in the three separate groups as above distinguished. Of these 
the first group comprised the tribes of the royal family and 
ruling classes. Of the three names given, the first in the 
list and the noblest of all, Pasargadai, is rather a descriptive 
title than a tribal patronymic. The name scems to be the 
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Greek form of the Persian Pzsar Kada—‘ Sons of the 
House,” which was probably the colloquial term applied to 
the tribe to which the royal family belonged. In fact, as 
Herodotus says, “among them (the Pasargadai) is the family 
of the Akhaimenides from which the kings of Persia are 
descended.” That is to say, one of the Pasargadai, or 
Pisar Kada clans, was called Akhaimenes, which is probably 
the Greek rendering of a native name—perhaps 4a- 
manush, or “ Men of the Aka race”; the Aka being a tribe 
of the Naga, to which also belonged the Mada, or Medes. 
The tribe in which this Akhaimenes, or Asdamanush, clan 
was incorporated, was probably the Kurush (so named after 
the Kuru, another great tribe of Naga race), from which 
Cyrus (Kurush) took hisname. The Kurush, as shown by 
our “ Inquiry,” are still largely represented by that name in 
our Afghanistan ; of which country itself the Persian king 
Cyrus was not improbably a native. The Maraphoi may 
be represented by the A/arif sections found in some of the 
Pathan tribes ; the name may also be connected with the 
Marif district to the south of Ghazni along the western 
skirt of the Suleman range. The Maspioi may stand for 
one of the clans of the great Aswa tribe celebrated in the 
legends of antiquity relating to this part of Asia; the name 
is most likely the Greek form of J/eh-asfa, in the colloquial 
Meh-Isap, “the great Isap,” and may be now represented 
by the Isap, Isapzi, or Yusufzi of Afghanistan, the Asfzoz of 
Strabo and Arrian. 

The three tribes in the second group—Panthialai, Derusiai, 
and Germanoi—all of whom were husbandmen, evidently 
represented the settled agricultural or peasant population 
of the Persian race. The last named is represented now-a- 
days by the people of the province of Kirman, in the south- 
east of the modern Persia; but it is probable that formerly 
a branch of these Azvmanz had an occupancy on the Indus, 
where they gave their name to the Kirman district watered 
by the Kuram river. The Panthialai also, it would seem, 
formerly had a settlement on the Indus border, for we have 
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a district, in the Mahmand hills north of Peshawar, called 
Pandiali, which probably took its name from this tribe of 
the Persians; the Pandiali are not now found as a separate 
territorial tribe in Afghanistan, though it is probable that 
traces of them exist among the Tajik population. The 
Derusiai are now represented in Afghanistan by the Darazi 
or Darzai tribe inhabiting the Ghor hills to the east of 
Herat, and supposed to be a branch of the Druses of the 
Lebanon in Syria. 

The third group comprises the four tribes, Daai, Mardoi, 
Dropikoi (Derbikoi of Strabo), and Sagartoi, all nomades. 
Each of these tribes is represented in our Afghanistan ; the 
two first named by the Dahi clans of Hazarah, among which 
is one called Dahi Marda; they are probably more fully 
represented among the Ilyat of Persia. The Dropikoi, I have 
in our “ Inquiry” supposed to be represented by the Rajput 
minstrel clan Dhardz or Dharbzki, from the similarity of the 
name to the Derbikoi of Strabo; though the Rajput are not 
supposed to have come into these western borders of ancient 
Ariana at this early period; but they may have been adopted 
into the Rajput genealogies, like many other tribeless clans 
of Rajput. The Sagartoi are not found by that name as a 
separate tribe in Afghanistan; perhaps they may be included 
among the Tajik of Sistan, or among the Ilyat of Sagarkand 
to the south of Sistan ; or they may be represented by the 
Sagari or Saghri clan of the Khattak on the Indus in 
Peshawar district. 

All the foregoing tribes were of the Persian race proper, 
and as such exempt from the payment of tribute. Hence 
their names do not appear among the nations named as 
composing the several satrapies respectively. Of these 
Jast, the tribute-paying nations, Herodotus furnishes us 
with the names of a considerable number, whose territories 


lay in the different satrapies or provincial governments 


which were included within the geographical limits of the 
ancient Ariana—our Afghanistan—as defined at the outset 
of our “Inquiry.” Almost every one of these nations is to- 
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day represented among the inhabitants of Afghanistan by 
tribes bearing similar names, and situated in the correspond- 
ing satrapies, so far as the position and extent of these are 
determined by the identity of nomenclature. 

For instance, the second satrapy, comprising the Mysoi, 
the Lydoi, the Lasonoi (called in another passage Kabaloi 
Meionoi), the Kabaloi, and the Hygennoi, is shown by our 
“Inquiry” to have occupied that central portion of our Af- 
ghanistan which is contained between the Kabul and Hel- 
mand rivers on the north and west, and bounded by the 
Suleman and Khojak Amran ranges of mountains on the 
east and south respectively. In other words, the second 
satrapy of Herodotus comprised the modern Afghan dis- 
tricts of Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar together. Because 
the several nations mentioned by him as composing that 
satrapy are to-day represented in the area above roughly 
defined by the territorial tribes named Musa, Lidi, Miyani, 
Kabuli, and Khigani. The Lasoni are not now found by 
that name in this area, but they are represented in Balo- 
chistan by the Lasi, Lasani, Lashari and Laghari, all 
variants of the original patronymic Las, after which is 
named the Las Béla province of Balochistan. ‘The Ludi, 
whose history as an Afghan people is fairly well known, are 
not now found as a separate territorial tribe in Afghanistan, 
having bodily emigrated to Hindustan in comparatively 
recent times. The others are all well-known tribes in the 
area spoken of. 

Again, the seventh satrapy comprised the Sattagydai, the 
Gandarioi, the Dadikai, and the Aparytai, “joined to- 
gether,” as Herodotus states. Each of these nations I have 
shown to be now represented by the Khattak, Shattak, or 
Sattag (for the name is met with in each of these forms), 
the Gandhari, the Dadi, and the Afridi; and from their 
several occupancies along the Indus border, have marked 
out roughly the situation and extent of this satrapy. It lay 
along the Indus up to the eastern watershed of the Suleman 
range, and its northern extension of Sufed Koh and Khybar 
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range to the mountains of Bajaur; and extended from the 
Bolan Pass in the south to the watershed of the lofty moun- 
tains separating it from the eleventh satrapy in the north. 

The eleventh satrapy comprised the Kaspioi, the Pausikoi, 
the Pantimathoi, and the Daritai. It lay athwart that just 
described, through the ancient Paropamisus, from the 
Arghandab valley in the west to the Kashmir border in 
the east ; being bounded in the south by the second satrapy 
above mentioned towards the west and by the seventh 
onwards to the Indus in the east; whilst in the north it 
was bounded by the twelfth satrapy, to be next noticed. 
The Kaspioi I have supposed to be a tribe of the modern 
Kashmir country, and as such beyond the area of our 
inquiry. The Pausikai I have recognised as the Pasi or 
Pasiki of the Rajataringini, the modern Pashai of Lughman 
and Ghorband, and in the “ Inquiry” have included the Bash 
or Bashgali of Kafiristan with them, though these last pro- 
bably derive from a different source; from a later invasion 
of the northern Nomads, and speaking a different lan- 
guage, though probably of the same stock as the Pasi 
originally. The Pantimathi I suppose to be represented by 
the Mati of the Arghandab and Upper Helmand valleys. 
The Daritai are the Darada of the Sanskrit, the modern 
Dardu of Dardistan. 

The twelfth Satrapy comprised the Baktroi as far as 
the Aiglai, and is represented by the modern Balkh and 
Badakhshan, now commonly called Afghan Turkistan. It 
extends from the Murghab river on the west to the Sarikol 
Pamir in the east; being bounded on the north by the Oxus, 
and on the south by Hindu Kush and Kohi Baba. It 
was here that were settled, several generations before the 
Alexandrian campaign, those Greek exiles from Kyrene 
and Milesia, the Barkai and Brankhai, whose posterity we 
have recognised in the Baraki and Barangi, at this day 
dwelling in the very seats originally allotted by Darius 
Hystaspes and Xerxes to their remote ancestors. And it 
was here that was established the centre of the Greek 
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dominion in this part of Asia resulting from the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great. What connection, if any, 
the one may have had with the other is a very interesting 
question for investigation by the historian and statesman. 
For not only have we here the posterity of the Greek exiles 
above mentioned, but also that of the Greeks who ruled 
this country as its conquerors and naturalized citizens for a 
period of two hundred years; from 330 B.c., when Alexan- 
der took possession of the country, to 126 B.c., when his 
successors here were deprived of the government by the 
barbarian Jata. The Greeks took the country from the 
Baktri, whom, it would seem, they also deprived of their 
lands, for the Baktri were the only people who obstinately 
opposed the progress of Alexander after he had passed 
from Aria (Herat) into Drangia (Sistan). But however 
this may be, there are no Baktri now known by that name 
as a tribe in this satrapy. Their modern representa- 
tives are supposed to be the Bakhtyari (for Bakhtari, from 
Bakhtar, the native original of the Greek Baktria), now found 
settled principally in Persia, and scattered about sparsely 
in different parts of Afghanistan as travelling merchants 
and carriers ; though they have small settlements in Kan- 
dahar, at Margha in Arghasan, at Draband in Kolachi of 
the Indus Derajat, and a few other places. In Balkh their 
place appears to be occupied by the Shekh Ali and Ali 
Ilahi, or Ali Ali tribes, whom I have supposed to represent 
the Aioloi Greek; and it is probable that representatives of 
other Greek tribes may yet be discovered among the so- 
called Tajik population of the petty States of Badakhshan, 
inasmuch as many of the existing chiefs and noble families 
of that country claim descent from Alexander and _ his 
followers. In later times a new racial element has been 
introduced into the population of this province by the in- 
vasion of Uzbak and Turkman tribes, mostly nomads; but 
in numbers sufficient to have acquired for the country the 
modern designation of Afghan Turkistan. 

To the north of this Baktria province, across the Oxus, 
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and to its west, beyond the Murgab, lay the sixteenth 
satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised the Parthoi, Khoras- 
moi, Sogdoi, and Arioi. Of these nations only the first 
named and the last come within the range of our inquiry. 
The Parthoi, who occupied the modern Sarakhs and Mash- 
had districts, are of interest to us as the nation to which 
belonged the celebrated Arsaki tribe, now represented by 
the Harzagi division of the Turkoman of Marv—a tribe 
anciently associated very intimately with the Greeks of 
Baktria, and which gave its name to the dynasty more 
familiarly known as that of the Arsacides. The name 
Parthoi may be the Greek rendering of the native Pars, or 
Bars, which means “Leopard,” used as the national designa- 
tion of the Koman or Turk Koman of these parts, accord- 
ing to the usage anciently current amongst the Skythic 
hordes. In which case the Parthoi of Herodotus would 
now be represented by the Turkman tribes of the Marv 
country, who have recently become subjects of the Russian 
Empire. The Arioi occupied the modern Herat country, 
and are now represented by the Herati, the Haravi of 
Muhammadan writers, and perhaps the Haraya of the Raj- 
put genealogies. They are not now known as a distinct 
territorial tribe by that name in the Herat province, but 
are scattered about in isolated families all over Afghanistan, 
chiefly in the larger cities and centres of town population, 
where they are engaged as scribes, shop-keepers, artisans, 
and so forth. 

To the south of the Herat province, the ancient Aria, lay 
the fourteenth satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised the 
Sagartoi, the Sarangoi, Thamanai, Utoi, Mykoi, “and 
those who inhabit the islands on the Red Sea, in which the 
king settles transported convicts,’ This satrapy is repre- 
sented by the modern Sistan province and western Makran. 


Of these nations, the Sagartoi have been mentioned above 
as nomads, and described among the principal Persian 
tribes who were exempt from tribute. Here we have them 
again, but included among the nations paying tribute. The 
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Sarangoi were the same people as the Zarangoi and Drangai, 
inhabitants of Drangia, the modern Sistan, in which country 
the site of their capital city is now marked by the ruins of 
Zarang. ‘The name has been revived in modern times in 
the national appellation of the Durani, as explained in our 
“Inquiry,” though probably the tribe itself is now repre- 
sented by the Kayani of Sistan,a Persian tribe of ancient 
date, supposed to be the same as the Kakaya of the San- 
skrit writings, and to include the existent Kakar Pathan of 
the Suleman range, who are called Kayan, Kaikan, and 
Kaikanan by Muhammadan authors. The Thamanai are 
the modern Tymani of Ghor. The Utoi are now repre- 
sented in Afghanistan by the Utman tribes on the Indus 
border, to which quarter they migrated from the Kandahar 
country in the fifteenth century as described in our “ In- 
quiry.” The Mykoi I have supposed to be represented 
in Afghanistan by the Maku, though probably they are 
better represented in Pe:sia—along with the Uti, also—by 
the Muki. 

The remaining portion of ancient Ariana was covered 
by the seventeenth satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised 
the Parikanoi and Asiatic Ethiopians. It lay to the south 
of the second satrapy, first above mentioned, and is repre- 
sented by the modern Balochistan. The terms used by 
Herodotus to designate the natives of this satrapy are 
somewhat indefinite, though they may be comprehensive 
enough. The Greek Parikanoi seems to be a close tran- 
script of the Persian form of a Sanskrit designation ; of 
Parikan, the Persian plural form of the Sanksrit Parva-ka, 
which means ‘ of the mountains,” or “mountaineer”; and 
may represent the Brahwi of Eastern Balochistan, or the 
Kalat Highlands. The Asiatic Ethiopians evidently refers 
to the various Kish, Kash, Kach, Kuj, or Kaj tribes, after 
whom the country is still named, in its great divisions of 
Kach Gandava and Kaj Makran. The principal of these 
tribes was the Gadara, after which people the country was 
called Gadrosia by the later Greeks. They seem to be 
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the same people as the Garuda (Eagles) of the Sanskrit 
writings, the inveterate foes and destroyers of the Naga 
(Snakes). They are now represented by the Gadari of Las 
Bela. Another was the Boledi (mentioned by Ptolemy), 
and whose real name seems to have been Bola, probably 
deriving from the Assyrian (Asura of the Mahabharat) 
Bael, Bal, or Bel. In the foregoing enumeration we have 
the names of all the principal tribes, as mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, inhabiting our Afghanistan in the century preceding 
its conquest by Alexander the Great. In the Ramayana, 
Mahabharat, and other Sanskrit writings, we have the 
names of many tribes dwelling in these parts at the same 
early period, some of which are identifiable with nations 
named by Herodotus, and others of which were probably 
included among their clans or tribes. But this is too long 
a subject to enter into now. Nor indeed have I touched 
it in the course of our “Inquiry” ; referring to which I would 
merely observe here, that among the various names appear- 
ing in the sections of the several clans and tribes of 
Afghanistan, many are recognisable as of Sanskrit record, 
and as such referable to a period antecedent to the Greek 
invasion. Thus, from Herodotus on the side of Persia, 
and the Sanskrit records on the side of India, we are 
enabled to obtain a fairly complete view of the racial ele- 
ments composing the population of Ariana at the time of 
its conquest by Alexander the Great. 

By the historians of his campaign, and the geographies 
of Straboand Ptolemy relating to this newly-opened part of 
the world, we are furnished with a different nomenclature of 
peoples and provinces contained within the region to which 
our inquiry is directed. Some of these peoples are at once 
recognised as those mentioned by the earlier authorities 
above indicated, whilst others are explicitly described as 
tribes of the invading barbarians by whom the Greek rule 
and civilization in these parts was overthrown and ultimately 


destroyed ; but besides these there is a third set of names 
referable to neither of the preceding categories, and which, 
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though few in number, require further elucidation. The 
list of these tribes and their allotment in the three categories 
above mentioned is too lengthy for description here. I 
merely allude to the subject now, to point out that after 
investigating all the names of nations and tribes, in this 
region of Ariana, which are mentioned by the ancient 
authorities prior and subsequent to the Alexandrian con- 
quest, as above indicated, and adding to these the tribes 
introduced by the later Turk, Mughal, and Tatar invasions 
during the Muhammadan period, we still have a few tribal 
names the affinities of which can be referred neither to the 
one nor the other of the preceding sources. These tribes, 
from the similarity of names, I have supposed to represent 
the posterity of certain Thrakin and Lydian tribes assumed 
to have accompanied or followed the Greeks, who we know 
conquered, ruled, and colonized extensively this our 
Afghanistan some twenty-two centuries ago ; and who, we 
also now know, established the seat of their authority in the 
province which for several generations preceding had already 
been occupied by two distinct and more or less numerous 
settlements of their own nationality ; and the posterity of 
which earlier Greek colonists we now discover in the Baraki 
and Barangi inhabiting the very localities assigned by the 
ancient authors before cited to the original settlements in 
this region of the Barkai and Brankhai Greeks, Now, if, 
as seems to be clearly established, the posterity of the 
Greek exiles above described, first planted in Baktria 
in the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ respectively, 
have survived down to our day in the very tracts originally 
settled by their remote ancestors, surely we may reason- 
ably expect to find some posterity of those Greeks who 
during the two succeeding centuries at least occupied, if 
they did not also thoroughly colonize, this same region in 
vastly greater numbers, and under incomparably more 
favourable conditions, than were ever enjoyed by their 
compatriot predecessors above mentioned. 

The Afghan tribes which I suppose to be of Greek 
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ancestry, are the various clans and tribes called Ali or Aali, 
representing Aioloi, or Aiolians; the clans and sections 
called Jina or Yona, Javana or Yavana by the Hindus, 
and Yunus by the Musalmans, representing the Ionoi, or 
Tonians ; the clans called Bai, Baé, and Baizi, representing 
the Boiotioi, or Beeotians, for though in my “ Inquiry ”I have 
entered the name as Bai, dropping the affix -z? or -khel, as 
there explained, I should state that the name is invariably, 
so far as ] am aware, met with as Baizi, and I cannot cite 
a single instance of its appearing as Pa2-khel, though | 
know of no reason why it should not so occur also. Be- 
sides these names commonly found amongst the clans and 
sections of most of the Pathan tribes, there are, doubtless, 
others which have escaped my notice. I have, in my 


“Inquiry,” suggested the connection of the Barak, or Barakzi, | 


tribe of the Durani Afghan—the tribe of the ruling Barakzi 
Amir of Kabul—with the Baraki above mentioned, the 
representatives of the Greek Barkai or Barkzans, of 
Kyrené ; and should further research establish the reality 
of such connection, we must reckon the Barakzi also as 
of Greek ancestry, the remotest of all to be found in the 
country. 

Regarding the other tribes, and the origin of the name 
Afghan, I must refer to the “ Inquiry ” itself ; for my intro- 
ductory précis has already much exceeded the limit at first 
fixed ; and in now concluding my remarks, I would beg it 
to be understood that my “Inquiry” is what that word 
signifies, and by no means pretends to a complete elucida- 
tion of the ethnography of Afghanistan. The “Inquiry” 
contains what I have been able to put together in some 
sort of connected order in the course of a hasty gallop 
against time over the length and breadth of the wide area 
of the ancient Ariana, snatching up here and there, where- 
ever recognised, stray relics of the inhabitants of long by- 
gone ages, and tacking them on, wherever they seemed 


to fit, to those now dwelling in their former occupancies. 
Such a proceeding on unknown ground would have been 
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venturesome indeed ; but being acquainted more or less 
with much of the region traversed in our excursion, I ven- 
ture to hope the results which I have here set forth will 
not prove altogether profitless, even if they serve no other 
purpose than to show others where lies a field for most 
interesting research alike to the ethnologist and the 
antiquary. 


H. W. BELLew. 
20th August, 1891. 
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EFFECT OF NOMAD LIFE ON THE 
GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. 


Nomap nations have peculiar laws of syntax. Thus the 
Semitic languages often make the verb precede its nomina- 
tive, which is contrary to natural order. So in Tartar lan- 
guages the verb comes after its accusative. Both these races 
being nomad, it is probable that their habit of life is the cause 
of syntactical inversion. 

The reason why nomad habits tend to produce peculiar 
modifications in language is, that these races consist mainly 
of shepherds and cavaliers, that is to say, of men who live 
most of their time in the saddle, and are accustomed to ride 
to market (and that sometimes in countries whose speech is 
different) to exchange cattle, sheep, horses, camels, and the 
produce of these animals, such as sheepskins and wool, for 
grain and woven fabrics. They can with ease visit markets 
very wide apart from each other, and often need to do so. 
Without a fixed home, they carry all their property, tents 
included, with them. They learn new languages when they 
change their homes. If the parents do not, the children do. 

Asia consists very much of high plateaux, and of countries 
sloping from the plateaux to the sea. Arabia, Persia, Tar- 
tary, and Tibet are high plateaux. Mesopotamia, India, 
Russian Turkestan, China, Manchuria, Cochin China, Bur- 
mah, and Siam are sloping countries, watered by rivers, 
and occupied largely by cultivators of the soil. Languages 
cannot be the same in type in countries geographically so 
different. The difference in type between Chinese and 
Tartar is, that Chinese is monosyllabic, and the order of 
words is nominative, verb, accusative, or that of nature, 
while in Tartar the words are polysyllabic, and the verb 
stands after the accusative. Among the nomad nations of 


Tartary local accent is almost impossible, because they con- 
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tinually move their residence. There is among them not 
much tendency to develop rhyme or tone. But there is a 
tendency to polysyllabic structure. 

The Tibetan nomads make use of Chinese numerals 
acquired long ago when the pronunciation of Chinese words 
was different from what it now is. China was their princi- 
pal market, and the market gave them names of number. 

The Mongol names of number are not Chinese ; and we 
know by history that the Mongols came from a more north- 
ern home, where the Turks and Tungus tribes would be 
their neighbours. It is with the speech of these races that 
their words have most affinity. 

The market then fixes numbers ; and those parts of lan- 
guage which number has most to do with are likely to be 
derived from the mental activity of agricultural people. 
Their fixed homes and habits of living in communities ensure 
to them daily intercourse, and give to their conceptions of 
number a currency which guarantees their permanence. 
The variety in names of number among the people who 
use Tartar speech is due to their origin at a distance from 
China, and to great variety in the languages existing in the 
markets where they formerly exchanged their commodities, 
When the nomad changes his market, and a new set of 
numerals has to be learned, the effect is seen in variations 
in the names of number. 

The remarkable unity in conceptions of number in Indo- 
European languages is due to markets also. The agricul- 
tural portion of the race fixed the names of number, and 
the nomads adopted what were in current use. In the con- 
ceptions of commerce the nomad is inferior to the agricul- 
turist, and must be a learner. Learning and the arts first 
appear in agricultural countries, because the people have 
wealth, and can maintain scholars who have leisure to think 
and teach. The type of agricultural languages tends to 
permanence, and that of nomad languages to change. 

Nomadism is the principal factor in producing inversions. 
Thus we find the adjective following the substantive in 
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Tibet, which is a nomad country and among the Semites, 
who developed their type on the Arabian, and, as I think 
not improbably, on the Persian plateau. 

The reasons for supposing the Semitic race to have once 
been in Persia are, that the Tibetans, more often than not, 
place the adjective after the substantive, as the Semitic race 
does. In addition to this, the Tibetans say shod “explain” in 
the imperative, shad in the future, shad in the preterite, and 
chad in the present indicative. Thus they use the vowel 0 
for the imperative, just as Hebrew does, and a for the past 
tense, just as Hebrew does. There is nothing of this kind 
in any other eastern Asiatic language. If it was a borrowed 
notion, it could be only borrowed by the Tibetan from the 
Semitic languages or by the Semitic languages from the 
Tibetan. This matter is really worth looking into by Semitic 
scholars. I add that the Hebrew asf, “ fire” and shkemesh, 
“sun” should be compared with the Persian aézsh, “fire” and 
Mithras, the god of the sun. The firsts#isa prefix. The 
second sh is the ¢4 of Mithras. 

When we meet with borrowing in languages, it is often the 
intellectually inferior race which borrows from the more in- 
tellectual. This is specially true when the more intelligent 
race is wealthier and more numerous than the nomad race. 
It becomes easy then for the borrowing to be effected in ages 
when languages are plastic. 

The nomad nations have physical activity combined with 
intellectual inferiority. They have military virtues, but they 
are weak in civil excellences. Hence their languages are 
weak and plastic, It is this weakness which opens the way 
for inversions, such as the place of the verb being necessarily 
at the end ofthe sentence. They are fond of repeating from 
memory or inventing tales to amuse each other in the long 
evenings. The Arabians do so. So do the Mongol Lamas, 
who study Buddhist books and interest one another by telling 
stories suitable to the teaching of their religion. The heroes 
are good Buddhists, who refuse to eat flesh and despise 
worldly glory. Such a habit may lead to the relegation of 
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the verb to the end of the sentence, through an effort to pro- 
duce uniformity of cadence. 

The daily telling of stories certainly tends to rhythmical 
cadence, as in the dactyl and spondee close of Homer's metre. 
But the lands where the dactyl and spondee cadence was 
enough to please the ear without other kinds of rhythmus 
were limited to Italy and Greece. The Arab and Hebrew 
poetic cadence was musical, but did not aim at uniformity in 
feet, nor at uniformity in the arrangements of the parts of 
speech. But the Mongol cadence undertook to arrange the 
sentence so that the verb took the last place, and it was pro- 
bably story-telling that led to this. It was when speech 
was plastic on account of nomad habits, that it became a 
practice to please the love of rhythmus by making this 
concession to it. 

Poetry with rhyme suited the genius of the monosyllabic 
Chinese language ; and to this were added rising, falling, and 
circumflex tones, as they were in succession felt by the lan- 
guage-forming faculty, working unconsciously, to be required. 
Among the Tartars it was different. They were destined to 
be the creators of the polysyllabic suffix. The language- 
forming faculty among them, still working unconsciously as 
in China, devoted its energy to suffixes and cadences. The 
story-telling faculty develops itself among a people who 
attend to cattle because they have beasts of burden to work 
for them, and grass grows without tilling on the Tartar 
plains.. A farming population are too weary at the end of 
the day to tell stories. To shepherds and watchers of oxen 
and horses it is a pleasing occupation. 

While the Tartars told stories to each other and to their 
wives and children, the verb cadence grew into use in sen- 
tences, and the cadence of many syllables in words. 

This theory of the origin of polysyllabism in nomad 
life, and also of syntactical inversions as commencing in 


the same manner, may be supported by the following con- 
siderations :— 
1. The natural place for a transitive verb is in the 
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interval between the agent or nominative, and the object 
or accusative. This then is the primitive order; and the 
place of the verb, if removed, must be the effect of love 
of rhythmus, or some other cause than an intellectual one. 
Reason is satisfied without an inversion. 

2. If the inversion places the verb first, it is from the 
eagerness of the narrator, who is discontented with the 
prosaic character of primitive speech and desires to trans- 
fuse into it a poetic vivacity. This is the spirit of South- 
western Asia and of the Semitic race in particular. The 
main factor was poetic imagination. 

3. The Tartar races were never stirred, as the Semites 
were, by contact with glowing civilization like that on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile; but a 
gentle kind of rhythmical cadence pleased them. This 
came in place of music and poetry, to satisfy the longing 
for some form of zsthetic beauty. This reveals itself 
among Tartar races both in word-structure and in syntac- 
tical order. 

4. Tartar idiosyncrasy shows itself in the law of vowel 
harmony. In Tartar speech, a and o are mutually har- 
monious. The vowels « and e are harmonious. The 
vowel z is sympathetic with @ or e; but @ is not sympathetic 
with ¢, nor z with o. The existence of this law in the 
structure of Tartar words shows that the rhythmic feeling 
of the Tartar race was active in the formation of the poly- 
syllable. In adding syllables to the monosyllabic root, 
rhythmic preference is shown in the selection of certain 
vowels to follow the vowel of the root. But if the rhyth- 
mic faculty of the race pleased itself in the choice of certain 
vowels to follow certain vowels, we may reason from a part 
to the whole, and conclude that it was the mission of the 
Tartar races to take the lead in the introduction into 
human language of polysyllabism on a large scale. Vowel 
harmony means economy ‘in creative exertion. Creation 
adds the consonants. Rhythmus does the rest. Uncon- 
scious physiological action saves trouble to the will. 
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5. The distance of the Tartar plateaux from Babylon, 
Nineveh, and Thebes prevented anything like the later 
Semitic development. The Tartar nations lived in a 
region where the intellectual s¢zmudz were of a mild nature, 
and the mechanical arts very little advanced. The Dravi- 
dian nations, like the Japanese, were offshoots from a Tartar 
mother race. Otherwise they would not have the same 
laws of polysyllabic structure, nor would they exhibit the 
same preference for a syntax which insists on reserving 
the verb to the end of the sentence. They acquired their 
syntax on the prairie lands of Tartary. 

6. The researches of Delbriick have shown that the 
place of the verb in the Indo-European mother language 
was at the end of the sentence. This agrees with the fact 
that those who spoke it lived in close connection with the 
Tartar races, and were many of them nomads themselves 
like the Tartars. Now, the circumstance that they have 
a polysyllabic structure like the Tartar, and that the 
syntax of the primitive speech of the Aryan race, as Del- 
briick describes it, is in all respects the same with that of 
the Tartar races, is proof that nomadism may very well 
be a chief factor in controlling the syntax and the poly- 
syllabism of Aryan as well as of Tartar speech. 

7. The antiquity of Tartar speech in its syllabic struc- 
ture and in its syntactical features is much greater than 
that of the Indo-European system. Early civilization in 
Western Asia powerfully affected the development of the 
Indo-European system, as it did that of the Semites. 
Both the Aryan and the Semite systems of grammar, 
when compared with the Tartar, have greater variety and 
complexity of structure in the syllable and in syntax, 
Semite and Aryan speech adopted many combinations of 
letters which are impossible to Tartar lips, while Tartar 
speech has no combinations which Semite and Aryan could 
not pronounce. This shows that mechanical and intel- 
lectual civilization have had a powerful effect in the ex- 
pansion of language, and that we must look on nomad 
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life on the plains of Tartary and Russia as directly favour- 
ing the growth of those qualities specially which we find 
in Tartar speech at the present day. 

8. Nomadism and high civilization have both been 
active in developing the Indo-European type, the most 
modern and perfect of all linguistic types. There are few 
Indo-European roots which are not found in the older 
systems, just as there are very few factors in Indo-Euro- 
pean verb-formation and very few features in Indo-Euro- 
pean syntactical order which are not also either Semitic, 
or Tartar, or Chinese. 

9. Polysyllabism could not be primitive, on account of 
its complexity. There was a necessity which limited its 
growth under rhythmic laws, and these laws remain open 
to our observation in the Tartar languages. Primitive 
speech would be monosyllabic, because monosyllabism is 
within the range of the faculties possessed by primitive 
man, which cannot be said of polysyllabism. We are 
therefore compelled to look at Chinese speech as a still 
older type. Polysyllabism grew up in a parallel relation- 
ship to Semitism from the more ancient base, which like 
the Chinese was monosyllabic, and forms the true founda- 
tion of all the linguistic types of this continent. Dissyllabic 
roots sprang out of a monosyllabic base in a way which I 
have tried to exhibit in my “ Evolution of the Hebrew 
Language,” Parallel with this Semitic development is 
the polysyllabic evolution of Tartar speech with the Dra- 
vidian and Japanese languages. But it is most plainly of 
all in the strictly Tartar languages that we may observe 
the rhythmical conditions under which the addition of 
syllables to the root was made. 


10. A selection of Tartar words found also in European 
languages will help to remove all difficulty in the identi- 
fication of European roots with those of China and Tar- 
tary. Thus the way will be opened for the explanation of 
the view held by me of the modern development of the 
Indo-European. system from the old primitive languages 
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of Asia. The Asiatic and Egyptian civilization is older 
than the oldest of the Indo-European languages. When 
the mother tongue of the Aryan race was growing up 
from its elements, a long past was looked back upon by 
the speakers. Those speakers, at the same time our own 
ancestors and the ancestors of the Persian and Hindoo, 
could only work up into a new texture the warp and woof 
which descended to them from older linguistic systems. 

11. The adverbial suffixes and the declension of gerunds 
and adverbs in European languages are similar to and 
often identical with those found in Tartar languages. In 
English the final ce in hence, thence, whence, is a Mongol 
Tartar case-suffix for the ablative. The Latin gerunds 
are paralleled by those of Mongolia. Hence the ances- 
tors of the Saxons and Latins would probably acquire 
these characteristics while in a nomad state, because we 
find that the Tartar races have them who are still nomads. 
If we compare the Mongol ¢exdese, “thence,” with its Eng- 
lish equivalent, the modern ¢endese has come out of ¢en- 
deche, the book form. 7 and ck are both aspirated. The 
Turkish word ends in daz and the Manchu in chz, where 
ch is aspirated. The Middle English is ¢hennes. Earlier 
forms were ¢henne, thanne,in which a final 2 was lost: 
German, dannen; Anglo-Saxon, ¢hanan. The suffix is 
na-na (Skeat). In the English word we have a tradition 
of a thousand years. In Mongolia we have modern lan- 
guages which have changed more slowly than the Euro- 
pean. Now it is possible that z may have changed to s in 
old English, or some old English form in s may have taken 
the place of z. The change may be physiological or sub- 
stitutionary. If substitutionary, it may be the substitution 
of an old forgotten Saxon word, and this may have been 
borrowed earlier from some geographical neighbour. We 
cannot decide this point, but simply state the fact that the 
ablative in # and in s are in Tartary both used as ce is 
used in hence, whence, and thence; that both of them are 
unquestionably Tartar; that they were in use several thou- 
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sand years ago; and that they are still heard in the speech 
of the tent-dwellers of Tartary. 

12. The general outline of this theory is proved beyond 
question by the fact that, while identities between Chinese 
and Indo-European roots are both numerous and obvious, 
they are proportionally less striking and numerous than 
those existing between Tartar languages and those of 
Europe. The Chinese is extremely old. The Tartar 
languages occupy a midway position. The Indo-European 
system is the newest of all. The result of a fair and sober 
consideration of this question is, that the nomad _ ele- 
ment in the primitive Aryan race was a very powerful one. 
The Tartar connection was very influential. The poly- 
syllabic characteristic in language is of nomad origin 
mainly, and it brought with it the loss of rhyme in poetry. 
The syntactical inversions of Semitic and Tartar speech 
are also of nomad origin, and in large part the outcome 
of nomad life. The restoration of rhyme to poetry was 
effected by the rejection of suffixes when they became 
burdensome. The return to rhyme in English and Ger- 
man poetry was co-eval with the commencement of a 
movement of return to monosyllabism. Monosyllabism 
allows of rhyme, and polysyllabism is opposed to it. 
Poetry gladly abandoned the iambics, the dactyl, and the 
spondee, for the sake of rhyme, which is more popular and 
more permanently agreeable. Rhyme is not new; it isa 
return to antiquity. We must learn to look on the Chinese 
vocabulary as primitive human speech which has kept its 
monosyllabism, because it had no neighbours on the East, 
and has been developed on monosyllabic lines from the 
first. Through the absence of nomadism it has failed to 
become polysyllabic, and has retained a natural syntax of 


almost pristine purity. When nomadism, then, enters as 
a factor, and the monosyllable becomes a dissyllable or 
polysyllable and the syntax becomes modified, we are 
obliged to conclude that agricultural life favoured sobriety 
and steady growth with real advantages, while nomadism 
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awakened the spirit of change and forced the creative 
power of language into new channels, resulting in greater 
variety, but with less of solid benefit to show as the result 
of the new development. 

13. Derivatives precede the forms of declension and 
conjugation. Grammatical forms are the result of a 
Darwinian natural selection and survival of the fittest, 
operating among the derivatives. Whichever derivative 
is best suited to express past time or potentiality becomes 
the past tense, the past participle, the potential mode, and 
so with all the forms which are required. Derivatives are 
first made and then the selection takes place. The Tartar 
languages have the same pronouns with the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, and these can be utilized along with all 
suitable roots in making up the formative part of declined 
and conjugated words. The Mongol past tense is in éa, 
the same as the Latin éa in amabam. The Mongol 
gerunds endin x, ad, gad, and ¢ala. In German this z 
has become zd, and in English xg. The d remains in the 
English verb, both as participle and indicative past. Gad 
and ¢a/a will be new in Mongol. The selection of deriva- 
tives to enter the grammatical categories proceeded to 
some extent while Tartar and Aryan were neighbours 
living side by side. Most of the forms in the categories 
were filled in at a later period. The polysyllabism of both 
races is, in fact, a growth of derivates. These derivatives 
are very ancient in grammar, and the Tartar languages 
show that the object of the polysyllabic derivatives was, to 
provide a collection of forms for subsequent trial as to their 
fitness for the use to which they could be put in the gram- 
mar of the future. This view obliges us to regard the 
linguistic mission of the nomad peoples as limited to the 
creation of a system of polysyllabic derivatives under 
certain rhythmic conditions. This object was powerfully 
aided by the discovery that the relegation of the verb to 
the end of the sentence would provide remarkable facilities 
for the subsequent growth of the verb-tree and the case 
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suffixes of nouns. Not one individual had this thought, 
but the outcome of the efforts of all was guided to the 
required result just as energetically as if all had known 
what they were working for. Gerunds are a combination 
of verb and noun. Indicative tenses present the verb in 
a fully fledged shape. There is more of the gerund in 
Tartar languages. There is more of the perfectly devel- 
oped verb in Indo-European grammar. It is right then 
to regard the first steps in this progression as Tartar, and 
the later advance as European. 

14. The Aryan languages were formed in localities bor- 
dering nowhere upon China. Hence the European roots 
can present the appearance of similarity to those of China 
only as monosyllables. But when European words are com- 
pared with Tartar roots, the resemblance is much wider 
and closer, as the following table of two hundred and fifty 
words will show. 

Examples of identity are practically unlimited, because 
of the enormous rarity of the formation of new roots. 
This enormous rarity is founded on the principle that 
words must always be easily made or not at all. The new 
word is always an old one furbished up afresh. The Indo- 
European race isa mixed race; and this is the cause of 
the physical and intellectual superiority of this race, as 
compared with others. This accounts for the fact that the 
words in use among Europeans are actually the same as 
those of Eastern Asia, but disguised and modified so that 
the identity does not at first strike the observer as obvious. 
All through I have kept in view the thought of letter 
changes. For example, ¢az/ is sud in Mongol, but it is 
dissyllabic, ¢aegel and segu/, thus showing that the union in 
the use of this word dates from a time when language had 
become dissyllabic. 


The whole of these identities, and countless similar ones, 
point to a connection of three thousand years ago, and from 
that probably to five or six thousand years. Consequently 
letter changes have been great. But these changes are 
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controlled by physiological laws, and are caused much 
more frequently by a slipping movement of the tongue, or 
other parts of the vocal apparatus, than by saltatory move- 
ments. The closing of the nose passage changes m to 4, 
nto d,and xg tog. These are some of the more common. 
Sod and ¢ become z and s by the tongue leaving an aper- 
ture at the point of contact. We therefore expect to find 
one for the other after long intervals of time. None of 
the changes here found are at all uncommon ; they are all 
adverted to in comparative philology. 

I shall be thankful to have the opportunity of defending 
my views by correspondence with any philologist. 


EXAMPLES OF INDO-EUROPEAN WORDS FOUND IN TARTAR LANGUAGES 
AND IN CHINESE. 


1. Homo, hominis, man; MONGOL, 12. Ale, mellis, mead; Mo., dal, 


humun. honey ; CHIN., mz. 

2. Duck; Mo., xogoson. 13. Alagt, payos, Mo., buge, wizard. 

3. Sanguis,blood; MANCHU, sanggi. 14. Lacus; Mo., nagor. The col- 

4. Cedar; Mo., Aosé (A for 2). loquial is zor, as in maps of 

5. OdAacoa, sea; Mo., dalai, sea. Tartary. 

6. Hook ; Mo., Auhi, hook. 15. Leaf; Mo., xadchi, leaf. 

7. To be, being, been, beest; Mo., 16. So/, sun; Mo., ~aran (x to s). 
buhu, to be; bolhu, to be- 17. Dog; Mo., xohai (x has changed 
come; dolba, he became. This to @). 
verb becomes the suffix of the 18. Huade, hound; Cu., &cuen. 
past tense in all verbs. 19. Ventus, wind; Ma., edun, 


8. Me, mihi, meus; Mo., 61, 1; 20. Peto, seek; Mo., bederiho, seek. 
mande, to me; manai, my; 21. Quot, guis, who; Mo., hedun, 


managa, from me ; dida, we ; how many ; “ed, which. 
bidanee, our. 22. Caer, city; Mo., hofan, city ; 
9. Eat; Mo., éde hu, to eat ; idebe, grad in Belgrade. 
he ate; I eat; ddesen, having 23. Calor, heat; Mo., gad, fire. 
eaten. 24. Vacca, cow; Mo., wher. 
10. Odor, odour; Mo., waur, fra- 25. Reckon; Mo., /oga/aho, reckon; 
grance, smell; wnusehu, give tog, number. 
out odour (d is from 7). 26. Vox, voice; Mo., wge, words. 


11. Worth; verus, wahr, res, realis, 27. Tooth; Mo., sédun. 
true dAnOys. In Moncor, 28. Sacrificium, sacrificare; Mo., 


une, price; unen, true; Chi- taki ha, to offer. 

nese, shi7, real; chen, true; 29. There; Mo., /fende. From 
wei, really. All these words thence; Mo., /evde se. 

spring from the demonstrative 30. Weather; Mo., sada, weather 
s hi, this, it is so, right. change, weather. /adache, 
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wizard. Jada variho, is to 
work a magical change on the 
weather. Hence our word 
weather is from the Tartar. 
31. Zerra, land; Mo., zariya, culti- 


vated land ; sévo/, earth; Ma., 
na, earth. 


32. Tellus; Mo., delehei, world, the 
earth. 

33- Amo, love; Ma., amuran, love. 

34. Water, Mo., usu. 

35. Gate; Mo., egude, door. 

36. AaOpy, secretly; Mo., dalda. 
Here the adverbial suffix is 
the same. 

37. Linden tree; Mo., daldu. 

38. Willow; Mo., ude. 

39. Otx; MA., ako. 

40. Wicked; Ma., ee; Cu., of, 


un 
tN 


. Otipavobev, from 


. 42s, @ris, copper ; 


wicked. 

heaven. In 
Turkish suffix, daz forms the 
regular ablative case. 

Murky, mud; zvuppalw, porphyry, 
same as Mo., durhu, dark ; 
Jap., murasaki, purple. 

Video, to see; Mo., wz, see; 
uj thu, to see. Here / stands 
for a. 


. Aurora; Mo., ure, day-break. 


Egg; in Mo., ogorog is the 
white and yolk; the whole 
egg is umdogen. [ovem. 
Umdogen, egg; is the Latin 
Odi, hate; Mo., usihu, to hate; 
ws, hatred. 

Vitis, the vine; Mo., wjum, 
grapes. 

SeAnvy, moon; Mo., sara. 


. "Aoryp, astronomy; Mo., edon, 


star. 
Orb, orbis; Mo., orbagolho, to 
revolve. 


. Jus, Justus, jurisprudence ; Mo., 


yoson, law ; yosolal, ceremony. 
Order, ovdo ; Mo., jerehe. 
Mo., jes, 


copper. 


ima) 
N 


80. 
81. 


82. 


. Annus, year; Ma., aniya ; Mo,, 


. Decet, decent; Mo., johiho, to 


. Simia-us, ape; Mo., sama, ape. © 


. Salt; Mo., shov, salt in taste. 


. Oral, os, mouth ; Mo., ovagol, lip. 
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Zeal, Zdos ; 
jealousy. 


Mo., jidoger, 


. Sinister; Mo., sologaz, left. | 
. Doceo, to teach ; Mo., jégaho. | 


Year Mo; 771. Ea 
Sanskrit ava, hand; Mo., gar. © 


on, 


be suitable, fit. 

Locus, locality ; Mo., 7ug, direc- 
tion, place. Corssen rejected 
the derivation of /vcus from 


be 
EC 
& 

Be 


sto, to stand. He was right. 
It is pronominal. 

Selig, happy; Mo., sachan, sain, 
good ; saisiya/, good luck. ‘ 


. Sow, sexo ; Mo., sachoho, to sow. 


Mare; WELSH, march, a horse; © 
Mo., morin, horse, 


. Seek, suchen; Mo., siguhu, to | 


seek, search into. 
Sap; Mo., sma, sap, essence, 
natural power. 





Wurzel, root; Mo., udu, sun. 

Ort, place; Mo, oron (n is 
formative here and in o/on, 73). 

Early ; Mo., ovid, before ; erte, 
early. 


5 


Viel, many ; Mo., olon, many. 


. "A\Adoow, change, alter; Mo., 


olartho, change ; araljiho, also | 
to change. } 
Ira, anger; 
formative). 


Mo., orin (x is | 


Waise, orphan; wnuchin, or- 
phan. 

Wide ; Mo., uregen. 

Old; Mo., wéele, old; utegus, 
old people. 

"Avotyw, to open; Mo., nehehu. 

Tame, sahm; Mo., nomohon, 
honest, simple. 

Burgh; Mo., dalgason, a city, 
fort. 
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83. A/it, with, by means of ; Mo., 
ber. 

84. Buck ; Mo., doga, the male of the 
cow, elephant ; Zogo is deer. 

85. Boil; Mo., dochalako. 

86. Calvus, bald; Mo., halchagat. 

87. KeAawos, black; Mo., “ava; 
SANSC., hara. 

874. Kehren, return; Mo., harino, 
return ; arin, back. 

88. Hard; Mo., hadan, hadago, 
hard. 

89. Who, where, when; Mo., Aen, 
ha, hejive. 

go. Cito, quickly ; Mo., horton. 

gt. Honore ; Mo., hundulehu. 

g2. Quer, horizontal; Mo., Aunde/en, 
horizontal (7 becomes 7). 

93. Garden, court, yard; Mo. 
huriye, hurtyeleng, enclosure, 
from hurtyelehu, enclose. 

94. Horn; Mo., Aurungye. 

95. Guide; Mo., Audelehu, to guide. 

96. Collum, neck; Mo., hujugun. 

97. Vestigium; Mo., ar. 


’ 


98. Anger; Mo., agor, agoril, anger 
agorlaho, to be angry. 
99. Ghiri, mountain; Mo., agola. 
too, Animal; Mo., amin, life. The 
Latin has transposed 7 and 
m. The Chinese is ming, 
formerly mz. 
1o1. Bezahlen, tell; Mo., s¢uluhu, 
to count. 
102. Os, ossis, bone ; Mo., yason. 
103. L7/e, haste ; Mo., yadzya. 
104. Jugens, great; Mo., yehe. 
105. Seguor, follow; Mo., dagaho. 
106. "Apony, appyv, male ; Mo., eve. 
107. Date-palm ; Mo., dali modon 
(modon is tree). 
108. Ask; Mo., asagoho. Here go 
is formative, not radical. 
109. Bosom; Mo., eur, bosom; 
eburlehu, place in the bosom. 
110, “AvdAAvjt, destroy; Mo., e- 
derehu. Compare fer, de- 


stroy, 77 pereo. 
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111. Avena, sand; Mo., eleson. 

112. Adel, noble; Mo., ezx, lord ; 
ejid, lords (7 for @). 

113. Jetst, now ; Mo, edoge. 

114. ‘Apery, virtue; Mo., erdem. 

115. Js, ca, i@; Mo., ene, this; ede, 


these. 
116. Ware, Waare ; Mo., ed, posses- 
sions. [send. 


117. Lego, send; Mo., éegeha, to 

118. Vado, go; Mo., odeimot. Mot 
is the present tense suffix. 

119. "EXeos, compassion; Mo., 
orosial, 

120. Witch, w7fega, a prophet, seer ; 
Mo., idegan, a female en- 
chanter. 

121. £ssig, vinegar; Mo., ¢segolang. 
The root is zsehu, to be sour. 

122. One, only; Mo., oucha, lonely, 
alone. 

123. Wash; Mo., ohtyaho, ogaho, 
wash ; CHINESE, yok, wash. 

124. Owl; SwepisH, z#/ga; Mo., 
ogolt. 

125. Womb; Mo., wmai. 

126. Hinter, behind; Mo., hojim 
(7 for @). 

127. Enter, zvtrare ; Mo., oroho. 

128. World; Mo., orchilang, world; 
orchigolho, to revolve, or cause 
torevolveinacircle. Ovchin, 
a ae 

129. "Odds, the wey.; Mo., vderitio; 
+o lead. 

132. Aves. aitia, cause; . Mo. 
ochira (ch for ¢). 

131. Well, wealth; Mo., w/e, bless- 
ing, good fortune. 

132. Ursa, a bear; Mo., wfege. 
GK., dpxtos. 

33. West; Mo., udesi, evening. 

134. Loch, a hole; Mo., nuge. 

135. Pics, nature; Ma, danin, 
nature ; danchimbi, to pro- 
duce. 

136. Body; Mo., deye, body «35 
and 136 may be identified. 


oe 


sro ai 








157. 


158. 


. Cold; 


. Graka, ‘grace ; 


. Dach, 
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The root is a demonstrative. 
The body, through being 
pointed at often by the 
speaker in a reflexive sense, 
at last takes the pronoun as 
a name for itself. 


. Elk; Cuinese, Jo, a deer. 
. Gattiun, 


wife; Mo., Aaton, 


queen, wife; Aatoktat, wife. 


. Cut; Mo., hadoho, cut corn; 


hadogor, sickle. 


. Chaff; Mo., he deg. 
. Crow; Mo., Aeriya. 
. Gather ; Mo., horiyaho, to as- 


semble ; oral, assembly. 
Mo., Aeitun, cold; 
Russian, holodni. 


. Solve, solvo, loose, lose ; Mo., 


sola, loose ; soladgaho, 


loosen. 


. Anti; Mo, ese, opposite. 
. Ipse, self; Mo., uberon, self. 


Vermi, worm; Mo., «tia, 


worm (¢ and + both from @). 


. Kurz, short; Mo., ohor, short 


(s is a prefix). 


. Texo, weave; Mo., nehehu, to 


weave (7 to ¢). 


. Ebene, a plain; Mo., ed, peace, 


smoothness. 


. Rheda, a carriage; Mo., tereg. 


CHINESE, ¢hé for Ze. 


. Ensis, Mo., ito. 
5:3. Adpu: Mo., -jid (7 for d; r 


for @). i ules eee 
Mo., /Aaira 
(h for g). 


. Diligo, to love; Mo., tagalaho, 


to love; inaklaho, to love. 

roof; Mo., deglebur, 
roof. 

Leather; Mo., sor (s and Z 
both from @). 

Nether, under; Mo., dora, 
underneath. The Moncou 
has also dogor, under, which 
seems to show that g has 
been lost in dor. If so, it is 


159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 


163. 


164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 


169. 


174. 


175. 


with dow (Sw. Jag) that we 
must identify it. 

Tapestry," Zeppich ; Mo., debis- 

from debisgulha, to 
spread out. 

Ty, earth; Mo., gayzr, earth. 

Prepare, faro, fertig; Mo.,, 
beldehu, to prepare. 

Recumbent, cubo, recubans ; 
Mo., hebdemoi, lie down. 

Scan, scando, ascend; Mo., 
ugede, upwards (ad is the 
same as do). 

Bone; JAPANESE, hone,a bone 
(A in Jap. is 3). 

Altitude, altus ; Mo., undur, 
high. 

Esurio, to be hungry; Mo., 
ulusehu, to be hungry. 
Sweat, sudor; Turk, 

perspiration, 

Enough wv. zok; Turk, ‘tok; 
CHINESE, ¢sok, sufficient (in 
Chinese, ¢s is for ¢). Original 
root in Chinese, is Aok. 

Mode, mos, modus ; Mo., meti, 


ger; 


ter, 


manner. 

. Aut, or, oder; Mo., ese. This 
word is anegative. The op- 
posite isadverted. In Mon- 


gol, Latin, and German, the 
origin of these words for or 
is pronominal. 


. ’Epevvaw, épwraw, search for ; 


Mo., erthu. 


. Adios, stone; Mo., chilagon, 


stone (ch and Z both from 2). 


. Boreas; Mo., omar, north (6 


for m). 

Satisfaction, satis ; Mo., ch’ata 
ho, to be satisfied. 

Fortune, fors, faveo, faustus. 
These words all have in them 
the Asiatic notion of good 
luck. Mo., dayar, joy. Bayan, 
rich. ayartat, joyful. Bay- 
achod, rich people. Bayalig, 
prosperous. 
































180. 


190. 
191. 
192. 
i 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 


198, 
199. 


NEW 


on the Growth of Language. 


. Gull; Mo., Aairagana. 
. Wise, wisdom; Mo., ese?. 


Computation, puto; Mo., boed- 
aho, to calculate, to think. 
ono, to place; Mo., dazlagol- 

The 

Mongol is a transitive form 


ho, to place in order. 


from duhu, to be, which again 
is of demonstrative origin. 
essum, potens; Mo., bolho, bel- 
omot, it is possible. This is 
an intensitive or potential 
form from duhu, to be. 
Foul; Mo., dejar ( 
both from @). 
Tentatio, tempt ; 


and Z 


Mo., sézztle- 
hu, try, tempt. 

Crus, cruris; Mo., hud, leg. 

Casa, cottage; Mo., ger. Cur- 
NESE, za, ke. 

Nude; Mo., zcohon, naked. 

Item, idem; Mo., ade/i, the 
same. 

Statin, 


immediately; Mo., 


daroi dari, just then. 


3. Tpvydy, pigeon; Mo., /akfaga, 


dove. 

Indigent, zad7gus; Mo., yvadago, 
poor. 

Vereor, to fear; Mo., aiho, 
aimot, to fear. 

Venio, come; Mo., treku (r 
from 2). 

Wenig, small, few; Mo., uchug, 
small, few (c# for @). 

Remain, manco; Mo. &. 
baihu, to be at a place. 

Duro, dulden; Mo., edelehu, 
to suffer. 

Vis, vires; Ma., uré, principle 
of life; Greek, 
strength. 

Mare, sea; Ma., medert. 

Post, behind; Ma., oso, north 
side of a mountain. 

Foot, pes; Ma., dethe. 

A matter; MA., dazta ; CHINESE, 
mut, 
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201, 


202. 
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205. 


206. 


208. 


210. 


219. 
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"Avip, avdpos, avOpwros ; Ma. 
nityalma ; CHINESE, mim, man. 

Mera, after; Ma., amadla. 

Ass, asinus ; Mo., edjig (jig is 
a diminutive suffix). The 
Chinese is /u, donkey, the 
“mill grinder.” The ‘Tartar 
and European languages have 
prefixed a vowel (s represents 
/). Mus is a formative suffix. 

TiOns, set; Mo., stelbshu, to 
place in order. 

Securis, aXe; seco, to cut; Mo., 
suhe, axe. 

Cut, Lat. cedo; Mo., oktolaho, 
cut. Za and Ao are formative ; 
CHINESE, aZ, to cut. 

Out, Mo., jadagato, 
outer; ‘TURK, we, outside. 
Ga, to, are formative. 


outer ; 


Primus, first; Turkisu, dir, 
one; Jap., Azlots. The Ja- 
panese / is from 4. 

Both; JAPANESE, fufats, two 
(¢s is suffix). 

Six; CHINESE, Jo, six (7 and 
s are both from ¢ or @). 

‘Two; Ma., jue (7 for 2); Tun- 
GUS, ¢ésur, two; CoR., du, two ; 
Mo., ded, second. 

The German fimmet, Russian 
homush,; Mo., hom, the under- 
laying of a camel’s load. 

Signal, Zeichen ; Mo., dohiya, 
mark, 

Sweet ; Tuncus, da/di, sweet. 

Xynpos, iron; Tuncus, sada, 
iron ; CHINESE, “4, iron. 

Tail; A.S., zegel; Mo., segzl. 

Znsula, island; Tuncus, aral 
(y for s). 

Mia, one; Ma., emun (n is 
formative). 

Goose; Tuncus, galaf. 

Chain, catena, kette; TUNGuS, 
gindl, 

Appa, skin; TuRK, deri, skin, 
hide. 

y 
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221. Right, dextrous, rectus, straight; 236. Deer, 64; Mo., /oreg, deer. 
TurK, sagh, right; CHINESE, 237. Rice, dpva; Mo., fodoragan 











chi, old form, dz, straight. (r for 4, 2 for 2). 

222. Dorsum; TuRK, sétrt, back, 238. Nufsen, help; Mo., éos. 
mountain ridge. 239. Wiger, black; Mo., neguresen, 

223. Tight; Turk, séké, tight. coal. 

224. Taste; Turk., faé ‘Taste is 240. End; Mo., echos end (ch is a), & 
derived by some from ¢ango, 241. Seiche, urine; Mo., sigeson, FR] 
but this is doubtful. 242. Oipd, hinder parts, tail; Ma 

225. Hair; TurkK., Aid. ura, hinder parts, avus. ‘The - ' 

226. Origin, origo ; Mo., orgohe, to ANGLO-SAXON aers, and the & ; 
originate. Latin anus, are the same 

227. ‘Opeyw, to stretch; dpyuvd, word. The meaning tail is t 
fathom ; the Jength of the only in GREEK. In Mon & 
outstretched arms ; CHINESE, GOL, aru is behind, back. It © 
tok. [very. is nearly certain to be of de 7 : 

228. Afultus, much; Mo., ma sida, monstrative origin. . 

229. “Avpa, SCLAVONIC, vejati, to 243. Mill, molo; CHINESE, m0, t 
blow ; Mo., «d:ychu, breathe. grind ; old sound, sa. 

230. Bow down; Mo., dugueigehu, to 244. Zaurus; Mo., shor, ox, bull. 
stoop, bow down. 245. Learn; Mo, sovaho, to learn, 1 

231. Elfin; Mo., ain, enchanting, ask. With the causative c 
deceptive, as in albinu gal, syllable, it is soragaho, to | 
deceptive light (ga/, fire ; x, teach. 3 
mark of the genitive). 246. Draw, drag, séehen ; Mo., sogo ' 

232. Near, nigh, touch, ¢avgo ;CHIN- laho, draw out, tear out. € 
ESE, ok chu (old sound, fof). 247. Thorn; Mo., sondu. ] 

233. Tongue; Ma., c/enygu. 248. Sound; Mo., sonosaho, tof . 

234. King, Konig; CHINESE, hiun, hear ; sonos burt, a thing @ 

235. Salvator; Mo., font lak chi; heard, report, story. Buri 7 I 
from fonilaho, to save. Of is a noun suffix. 
this the root is of, which in 249. Tinder, Avsiinden ; Mo., sitahe, , 
Chinese is to let loose ; Za is to burn. : 
intensitive ; cié is suffix for 250. Spread; Mo., dederehu, toh ' 
an agent. spread abroad. I 
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THE AFRICAN AND ASIATIC COASTS OF 
THE INDIAN OCEAN IN ANTIQUITY. 


Ir was not till the close of the fourth century before the 
Christian era, that the Indian Ocean became more gener- 
ally known in Antiquity. There can be no doubt, that the 
Phoenicians knew some parts of it in very early times; but 
they were careful with this, as with other discoveries which 
they had made, not to reveal anything they knew, in order 
tc keep their extensive trade monopoly to themselves. 

At the time of //evodotus the Indus seems to have formed 
the most easterly boundaries of the then known world ; and 
this author alludes to the so-called Erythrean Sea, by 
which name the Ocean beyond the Straits of Bab-el- Man- 
deb was understood. His knowledge of this Ocean was 
however very scanty. One of the points which Hero- 
dotus mentions is, that, by order of Darius Hystaspes, an 
explorer of the name of Scylax of Caryanda descended the 
Indus to its mouth, and navigated west to the Arabian Gulf, 
which is a proof that Nearchus was not the first who ex- 
plored the Qcean between India and Arabia. 

The campaigns of Alexander the Great and of his suc- 
cessors, as is well known, brought many hitherto almost 
unknown Asiatic countries and nations within the range of 
European influence ; and when, after his conquest of the 
countries round the Indus, his fleet, under the command of 
Nearchus, in spite of the monsoons and other obstacles, suc- 
ceeded in sailing from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Euphrates, a connection between these far-eastern countries 
was established which was never lost, though at times 
temporarily interrupted; and looking at the geography of 
Evatosthenes and Strabo, and comparing it with that of 
Herodotus, we find the progress very marked. The Ganges 
then formed the eastern limit of Asia, and India was de- 
scribed as the great south-eastern corner of this continent. 
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South of India, the great island of Zaprobane was known, 
in which we easily recognise the island of Ceylon; and 
north of the Indian peninsula the great mountain ranges 
were known and described, which Alexander had, in their 
western parts, crossed under the greatest difficulties ; and, 
whilst Eratosthenes was inclined to regard these mountains 
as a continuation of the Taurus, extending right across the 
entire continent of Asia, he was enabled, according to Strabo, 
to distinguish and particularize the great mountain ranges 
of the Paropamisus, Emodus, and Imaus. 

Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, was in those days the 
commercial and scientific centre of the ancient world. Not 
only thousands of vessels crossed the Mediterranean in all 
directions and made their way to the comparatively remote 
ports of Western Europe, but also important towns and 
emporia were founded along the coasts of the Red Sea and 
of the Indian Ocean, in order to direct the commerce of 
India, Arabia, and East Africa to Lower Egypt. After 
Egypt had become a province of the Roman Empire, the 
scientific and commercial importance of Alexandria in no 
way decreased, and further progress was made in the 
geography of the unknown parts of the Indian Ocean. 
New sea and land routes were opened to the far and un- 
known countries in the south and east. Eastern Equatorial 
Africa became first known, and it was at this time that a 
navigator called H/7ppalus made the great discovery that, 
favoured by the monsoon, it was possible to sail to India 
right across the Indian Ocean, starting either from Arabia 
or from East Africa, for up to this time, sea communication 
with India consisted only in tedious journeys along the 
Asiatic coasts. How greatly this discovery of Hippalus 


was appreciated by his contemporaries, is shown by the 
fact that they gave to that part of the Indian Ocean to 
which it referred, the name of the Sea of Hippalus; and it 
is due to this discovery that the Indian Ocean in Antiquity 
became known and thoroughly explored, not only to India 
and the Somali coast, but much further, namely to Further 
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India, China, the Sunda Islands; and in Africa to Zanzi- 
bar, Mozambique, and perhaps still further south. 

It is very fortunate that there still exist several valuable 
geographical descriptions of that time, in which the know- 
ledge and information of geographers and travellers like 
Marinus of Tyre, and the unknown author of the Periplus 
of the Erythraan Sea are preserved to us; above all, the 
important work of one of the greatest geographers of 
Antiquity must be mentioned, namely, that of Claudius 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, who wrote in the second century 
of the Christian era. 

In Ptolemy’s time the Indian Ocean was regarded as 
an inland sea, similar to the Mediterranean, but of much 
larger extent. The ancient travellers and geographers 
were in the possession of a great number of land and sea 
itineraries which they combined and laid down on their 
plain or spherical maps. East Africa was believed to be- 
come broader south of the Equator, and to extend towards 
the east into unknown regions; and, on the other hand, 
navigators had discovered, south of Further India, land 
which stretched westward, and therefore it was concluded 
that the Indian Ocean was a closed-in basin of immense 
area, and that Africa and the most eastern parts of Asia 
formed an unknown continent to the south ef the then 
known world, thus encircling the whole of the Indian 
Ocean. 

That this was not a mere hypothetical assumption can 
easily be shown. Navigators and traders had sailed beyond 
Further India and done business with the inhabitants of the 
islands of Luzon, Mindoro, Palavan, Borneo, and Sumatra, 
and perhaps even with Formosa and Java; and as the 
journeys to these unknown seas were doubtless limited to 
the places where emporia and trading stations existed, these 
large islands were not recognised as such, but simply re- 
garded as parts of one uninterrupted coast, the outline of 
which was determined by ascertaining the positions of the 


different trading-places, and connecting them on the maps 
S 5 
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by a continuous line, which—if we trace it on our modern 
maps—shows a striking similarity to that laid down by the 
ancient geographers. 

We recognise in the peninsula of Malacca the Aurea 
Chersonesus of the ancients; in the sea between Asia and 
the Philippine islands their Magnus Sinus; and in the 
island of Borneo and its rivers the country of the Sinz, 
with the trading station of Cattigara. 

Ptolemy tells us that traders navigated round the penin- 
sula of Malacca to the important trading-place of Zaba, 
which was situated near Cape Kambodja, and from there 
they crossed the sea without difficulty to Cattigara, which 
was probably a little south of the Padang river, which was 
called by the ancients, Cofzar’s fluzius. Thus, you see, 
there was sufficient reason for the ancient geographers to 
connect the different points of the coast line by which the 
hypothetical continent was formed, believing it, as they did, 
to extend south of the furthest territories known to them. 

The coasts and the countries of Further India itself were 
in many respects well known in antiquity. Of course errors 
in details were unavoidable, if we consider the very primi- 
tive state of the instruments which the sailors of those days 
used for the determination of geographical positions and 
bearings ; for we must not forget that they lived at a time 
when there was no compass to guide them, and when geo- 
graphical latitudes could only be ascertained with difficulty 
by measuring the altitudes of the stars or the shadow of the 
sun. But nevertheless the general features of these most 
remote parts of the Indian Ocean were very well laid down. 
All the promontories, bays, and rivers beyond the Ganges 
can be recognised on our modern maps. The Irawaddi 
was known to them as the Temala, the Saluan as the Be- 
singa, the Menam as the Sobanus, and the large Mekhong 
river as the Doana; along the banks of which a number of 
important towns and emporia were known to exist. Even 
the rivers beyond these localities were not unknown; and 





the Songka, and perhaps even the Sikiang, seem to have’ 
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been within the range of the traders and geographers of 
Antiquity. 

The bays of Pegu and Stam of to-day are plainly dis- 
cernible in the Bay of Berobe and the Perimulicus Sinus ; 
and if we find that the Aurea Chersonesus of Antiquity is 
undeniably similar to, but differs in its outlines from the 
real shape of the Peninsula of Malacca, this is probably due 
to the above-mentioned absence of modern instruments, 
without which it was impossible to obtain correct positions 
and bearings, whilst the distances between the various 
places on the coasts were ascertained tolerably correctly. 
Even the interior of Further India was not unknown; and 
the names and positions of some towns and tribes, as well 
as of the principal mountain ranges, are given, which proves 
that the trade with the natives was not limited to the coasts. 
alone, but extended either directly or indirectly into the in, 
terior of the country. 

The peninsula of India, between the Indus and Ganges; 
was of course, during the later centuries of Antiquity,—much 
more than the hitherto described countries,—within the range 
of Greek and Roman influence; and that trade connections 
with India existed, is proved by Ptolemy, and still more by the 
descriptions of the before-named Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea. We know from the Periplus that there was a route 
from the south of the Straits of Ocelis, or Bab-el-Mandeb. 
round the southern coast of Arabia, and along the coasts of 
Karmania, Gedrosia, and Indo-Scythia to the town of Bary- 
gaza in India, which corresponds to the present town of 
Barotch, and is described as a great trading-place, situated 
on the river Nammadios (our present Narmada), at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles from its mouth. A second route 
went from a port, west of Cape Fartak in South Arabia, 
called Kané, right across the Indian Ocean (by means of the 
monsoon) to Muziris and Nelkunda, which places probably 
correspond to Muyiri-Kotta and Kaitettri of to-day, on the 
Malabar coast. The third travelling route was to the same 
places, which were important centres of Indian commerce ; 
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but the starting-point on this last journey was Cape Aro- 
mata, on the East African coast, of which we shall have to 
speak afterwards. 

The most remarkable fact concerning India, is the peculiar 
coast-line which Ptolemy draws of this country. Instead 
of putting down on his map the correct triangular shape, 
we find India unnaturally and erroneously stretched from 
east to west, and the island of Ceylon, or Taprobane, much 
too large. Why this should be has always puzzled critics 
of ancient geography, as Ptolemy doubtless had much 
better information of this country than about Further India, 
which is drawn much more correctly. I am of opinion that 
the remarkable error just referred to is due to his tendency to 
stretch the map of the world so as to extend it to 180 degrees, 
or half the circumference of the globe, reckoning from the 
most western countries known to him to the most eastern. 

No doubt he was in possession of various itineraries 
across the ocean to India; but as regards bearings, his 
knowledge was much more incomplete, as we have seen, 
and so he selected the coast line of India when stretching 
the continent of Asia, which, according to his calculations, 
extended beyond the 180th degree of his geographical 
longitudes. Besides, his degrees were too small, as he 
reckoned only 500 stadia to each degree, whilst in reality 
there are 600, and thus it may have happened that this 
comparatively well-known part of the Indian Ocean is much 
more erroneously laid down on the oldest map which we 
possess than the countries much more to the east. 

Yet we have to be thankful to Ptolemy even for this 
great error, because this erroneous calculation of the length 
of Asia was one of the chief reasons why Columbus made his 
remarkable voyage which led to the discovery of America. 
Ptolemy, it must be remembered, was the chief geographical 
authority throughout the Middle Ages until the time of 
Columbus ; and had Columbus known that between Spain 
and India there lies, not only the Atlantic, but also the 
immense Pacific Ocean, he would probably never have tried 
to reach India by travelling westward. 
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But he based his calculations on the erroneous statements 
of Ptolemy which I have just explained, and thus became 
the greatest discoverer of all ages. 

We come now to the western shores of the Indian Ocean, 
viz., those of Arabia and East Africa. The former was 
well known, and differs but little from that known to us at 
the present time ; but as regards the latter, it has hitherto 
been uncertain how far the knowledge of the ancients 
reached along the coasts of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
which has lately played so prominent a part in the political 
development of this continent. The furthermost emporia 
which were known in antiquity of this part of the Indian 
Ocean, were those of Azania, and especially a place called 
Rhapta. Ptolemy, in a way which he acknowledges to be 
unsatisfactory to himself, tried to fix the geographical lati- 
tude of these places, but without success; and critics differ 
vastly as to whether Rhapta must be looked for near the 
Jub River, or near Melinda and Mombasa, or still further 
down at Zanzibar, or even in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Delgado. 

I have examined all these different statements, and I find 
that this great uncertainty is chiefly due to the incorrect 
position of another very important place on this coast of 
the Indian Ocean, namely Cape Aromata, which has already 
been mentioned as one of the starting-points for the journey 
to Muziris and Nelkunda in India. Cape Aromata has 
hitherto generally been believed to be identical with Cape 
Guardafui of to-day; but I have brought forward proofs 
that this cannot possibly be the case, although it might 
appear so, if we cast a merely superficial glance upon 
ancient maps. For instance, Ptolemy gives the position of 
Aromata more than five degrees nearer to the Equator than 
Cape Guardafui is in reality, an error which would be quite 
out of proportion to the other mistakes on his map of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa north of the Equator. 

Moreover, also, the other geographers of Antiquity, who 
know Cape Aromata, did not regard it as the point where 
the coast of East Africa begins to incline towards the south. 
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In the Periplus it is said, before Aromata is reached, that the 
coast inclines southward ; and Pliny says that, according to 
Juba’s information, the Indian Ocean begins at the promon- 
tory of Mosylum. The Periplus contains another very im- 
portant statement, viz., that the island of Dioscorides (Soco- 
tra of to-day) is nearer to Cape Fartak on the Arabian coast 
than to Aromata. But Socotra lies much nearer to Cape 
Guardafui than to any point of the Arabian coast ; and before 
I commenced my investigations, Mr. McCrindle had pointed 
out that the distance from Socotra to Cape Fartak is nearly 
double the distance from this island to Cape Guardafui. 
Therefore it is absolutely impossible that Aromata and Cape 
Guardafui are identical. I have then proved by calculations 
which are published in another place, that Aromata is identi- 
cal with the modern Ras Aswad. Furthermore, the promon- 
tory of Rhaptum on Ptolemy’s map I have found to corres- 
pond to Ras Mamba Mku, south of Zanzibar; and thus having 
fixed the two extreme points given on the coast of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa on the ancient map, I easily succeeded in 
determining all the intermediate points on the coast which 
were of importance in Antiquity. I will not go into details 
here ; but I may point out that the principal towns, rivers, 
roadsteads, etc., of this part of East Africa correspond to 
the descriptions which the ancients have given of them; and 
only in explanation of ancient and modern maps | will men- 
tion that, for instance, the following places are identical :— 
The river Rhaptus and the Pangani; Tonike and the 
Mangudo river; Essina and Melinda; Serapion and the 
mouth of the Tana; Apocopa and Marka; Phalangis and 
Magdishu; and the promontory of Zingis and that of 
Warsheik. The island of Menouthias and the Puralaoi 
islands, as described in the Periplus, are identical with 
Zanzibar and the islands of Wazin and Zii. 


Very little was known in Antiquity of the territories south 
of Rhapta; but I find that the Periplus furnishes much better 
information on this matter than Ptolemy does; for in the 
eighteenth chapter of that work there is this most remarkable 
passage, that beyond the Rhapta territory an ocean, hitherto 
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unexplored, curvesround towards sunset, and stretching along 
the southern extremities of Ethiopia, Libya,and Africa, amal- 
gamates with the western sea. 

Ptolemy mentions a promontory called Prasum, the posi- 
tion of which he could not ascertain with certainty, but which 
he put down considerably east of Zanzibar ; and probably 
to this fact it is due that the African coast was erroneously 
assumed to bend towards the east, and to form, together 
with south-eastern Asia, a continent south of the Indian 
Ocean, as I have said before. 

There can be no doubt that the unknown author of the 
Periplus was himself a navigator; and the above-named 
passage is the only reliable proof that the ancients had any 
knowledge about the actual extension of South Africa, and 
about the connection between the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans. ‘The circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenician 
sailors, as reported by Herodotus, is not sufficient and un- 
disputable evidence, although I do not consider it impossible, 
and am personally inclined to think that these Phoenicians 
actually made the journey. 

Speaking about early Pheenician enterprises, I should like 
to add, in conclusion, a few remarks about the still unsolved 
question of Ophir, the celebrated gold-land of Antiquity. 

Many explanations have been offered, but none are satis- 
factory ; and it is impossible to solve the question, so long as 
we try to explain the uncertain data of the Old ‘Testament 
without looking for other and corresponding facts. Such 
facts are found in a very curious inscription on the walls of 
an Egyptian temple at Deir-el- Bahri, near Thebes, referring 
to an Egyptian sea-expedition which took place as early as 
the 17th century before Christ. It follows, from this report, 
that a maritime trade existed between Egypt and the un- 
known countries to the south in those very products which 
are mentioned in the Old Testament, namely, gold, ivory, 
ebony, monkeys, etc., with the only exception of peacocks, 
which are not mentioned. Gold was the most important 
article of this trade, and, as the report shows, was taken in 


large quantities to Egypt. 
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Now, it has been said that, on account of peacocks being 
mentioned in the Bible as one of the products, Ophir could 
not have been in Africa, but in India. But this is by no 
means a conclusive proof, as it is not at all certain what sort 
of birds were really meant ; and it has long been pointed out 
that the passage may refer to the guinea fowls of East Africa, 
as well as to the peacocks of India. The origin of the gold 
cannot be ascertained ; but there is no doubt that, if it is 
possible to determine with certainty one of the other products 
mentioned, a good deal would be gained for the geographical 
determination of Ophir. 

The names of the monkeys mentioned offer this key to the 
question. The Egyptian report describes two species, the 
Anau and Kafu monkeys, and gives sketches of both, which 
are so well drawn that we are enabled to recognise them as 
two species living in Africa, namely, Cynocephalus hama- 
dryas and porcarius. But the monkeys of the Bible are called 
Kof (in Greek «jos or xetzos), which is the same name as 
the old Egyptian Ka/u ; and this is therefore a proof that 
Solomon’s report refers to an African, and not’to an Indian, 
country. The very interesting ruins of Zimbabye, which were 
discovered some time ago in South-east Africa, not far from 
the districts where gold has recently been found in large 
quantities, point to this country, as a look on the high walls 
of Zimbabye, with their strange architectural decorations, 
shows, that these buildings were not erected by African 
savages. We hope that the whole question will soon be 
definitely decided, as Mr. Bent, who is well experienced in 
investigations of this kind, is at the present time at work 
making excavations at Zimbabye, which will in all proba- 
bility throw new light upon the Ophir question, and the navi- 
gation and trade of the ancients in the Indian Ocean. 

I have tried to show you that the subject-matter of this 
paper contains questions of high scientific interest; and I 
hope that it may lead to further comparative studies in a 
field of science which is of equal importance for orientalists 


and geographers. H. Scuvicnter. 
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EPIGRAPHY IN EGYPTIAN RESEARCH. 


[Second paper read before the Oriental Congress by Mr. Flinders Petrie, but 
not reported in the newspapers. “ The Times” published his first paper, 
which will also be found farther on. | 

A prancu of Egyptology which has been much neglected 
hitherto is that of epigraphy. In the limited and arbitrary 
alphabets of Phoenicia, Greece, and other lands, the epi- 
graphy is one of the most carefully and scientifically treated 
subjects. In Egypt, moreover, epigraphy is not merely a 
study of arbitrary signs, but it is of the greatest interest as 
throwing a fresh light on the civilization ; yet it has hardly 
been thought about beyond the mere matter of classifying 
the signs by their nature. Some variations of forms in 
different ages are generally recognised, but the questions of 
the earliest forms known have hardly been touched; and 
this matter is what explains to us more of the condition of 
the earliest historic Egyptians than any actual objects that 
have been found. 

Following the usual order of classifying signs, we find 
the oldest form of the sa sign is a squatting figure holding 
a stick, from which hangs a loop; and when we see the 
fisherman on the Medum tombs, with such a loop of withy, 
on which they strung their fish, and so carried them by a 
stick over the shoulder, we see the origin of the sign before 
us. The Libyan archer appears here as distinct and cha- 
racteristic as in any later time. The heart (ad, or fat) is 
well shown, and is clearly not a vase, as it has been classi- 
fied. It is remarkable that the markings on it, which are 
constant until late times, are exactly the same as those on 
the xefer; it rather appears that the nefer is the heart and 
trachea, and as no trace of strings is ever shown upon it, 
nor is the stem prolonged over the round part, as in draw- 
ings of guitars, we must feel much doubt as to the usual 
explanation of it. 

Among animals, we note that the hog occurs at Medum ; 
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and the lion's head, Jef, is not a drawing from the animal, 4 
but of some object formed like a lion’s head, perhaps all 
staff head or a draught man. The bird wr is unmistak- § 
ably the common wagtail, which abounds in Egypt. The 7 


eagle and the owl are both painted very true to nature, © 





The crocodile is all yellow, or yellow with black feet; it rf 
appears in the interesting title, ‘Chief of the lake of the © 
crocodile,” the earliest mention of the Fayum. The frog is f 
coloured yellow. A part of an animal which has been 
very variously attributed, is here well shown; &/a is cer- : 
tainly not a club, nor a part of the human body; the E 


i 


structure shows the mouths of glands, and can only be E 
referred to the udder of some animal. : 

The sign shed, which has been classed as a whip, and iE 
described as a skin bottle, is here seen to be a skin of an Y 
animal, yellow or mottled black and white, flayed off, and 
rolled up raw with the fur outside; the red flaps of the | 
inside of the legs and neck showing at the ends, and the 
roll being tied around the middle and at each end with a 
cord. The senses of shed (a skin bottle, to pull off, flay, p 


lift up, save, or select) well agree with this. | 


oe 


Among plants, a variety of the 4ex plant is clearly a low FE 
shrub, and suggests a connection with the Arabic hezna. 7 
The pod xetem, which is usually called the acacia, is hardly 


home 


of that form: and from its sense of “sweet,” it is more 
likely to be the pod of the kharub, or locust tree. 

A sign which has been most absurdly classed as a frame- 
work, is the road wa, or her; this is finely coloured in one 
case, proving it to be ared road or embankment, with a 
blue canal on either side, and green trees growing along 
the canal. It is noticeable that water is always blue, green, 





or black ; the wavy line z is black; the tank s%, and water ff 
in a mass, are dark-blue or green with black ripples. To 


any one accustomed to the yellow-brown, opaque waters of 


the Nile, such colouring would be unnatural. It rather 


seems to have been fixed on by persons familiar with the 
clear, dark waters of the Red Sea. 
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Buildings are the next division ; and from the hieroglyphs 
we learn far more of architecture in the dark period of the 
first three dynasties than we can learn by actual buildings 
until the XVIII". Buttressed walls were used for forts ; 
the cornices of the Jaw courts were already crowned with a 
row of uraei; and in the types of columns we see the same 
highly advanced forms. The sign az, which is often called 
an obelisk, is seen here to be an eight-sided column, with 
a tenon on the top to fit the lintel, and painted black below, 
then white with an ornamental edge, and red above. This 
form is not yet discovered in the round till the XII" 
dynasty. Next, the sign aa, usually called a spear, is re- 
markably detailed, and is identical with the central support 
of the roof in 4e6. The aa has also the tenon on the top 
like ax ; from its slenderness and form it was certainly of 
wood, and it appears to have been the great central pole of 
a tent or canopy, carved into the form of a lotus plant. 1 
have previously published a remarkable column with wide 
capital, apparently derived from the form of a bow] on a 
stand of the IV" dynasty; and another not dissimilar is 
seen in a painting at Kahun in the XII dynasty. Now, 
on the dad (or fat) sign there is a tenon on the top, evi- 
dence of its being a column; and abstracting for a time the 
repeated forms of the top, we see that the main body is 
much like the column drawn at Kahun. What then is the 
meaning of the multiple top? In drawings of objects that 
were not in one plane, the Egyptians used the convention 
that parts behind others were drawn above them. Remem- 
bering this, we see that the dad is a row of columns, one 
behind the other, with the capitals shown one over the 
other; the line of columns to support a roof being neces- 
sarily stable and firm, according to the meaning of the 
sign. These various forms of columns of the 1V" dynasty 
cannot have been introduced as familiar signs in syllabic 
writing, until they were well established as regular archi- 
tectural members; and we are left in amazement at the 
fully developed architectural types which these reveal to 


us at so remote and unknown an age. 
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We next turn to weapons. The axe, mad, is apparently no 
a stone hatchet bound into a handle, as both form and colour no 
are like the blue-grey hornstone hatchets of the XII" | 
dynasty that I have found at Kahun. The bow of the he 
Libyan archer is of a different form from the Egyptian; and | he 
all the arrows are flat-ended, probably tipped with small flints | | 
to cut chisel-fashion. The mace is evidently the Zef sign BF kn 
(which has been classed as a vegetable); the yellow wooden for 
staff, the white head, and the yellow staff end projecting are | car 
shown. Of such a mace head I found a fragment with the q hai 


name of Khafra at Gizeh, and an entire head at Kahun. The E 
particular whiteness of the stone of those I found, suggests sf nu 
why this was taken to express brightness. The harpoon wa E 

has the body red, probably of wood, the point blue for cop- 
per, and the loop is of cord. 

Among the agricultural implements the sickle ma is always 
green in the body, with a projecting line of teeth, drawn 
black on white. This is explained by the sickles of the 
XII" dynasty which I have found ; they are carved in wood 
with notched flints inserted for teeth. The obvious origin 





of this sickle is from an ox’s jaw, with flints substituted for 3 the 
the natural teeth. Such was a widespread implement in the 
later stone age, as we see from the innumerable flints in 
Egypt and other lands, which are notched on the edge, and 

show by their polish that they have been cemented in a 
socket and exposed to wear. 

Of tools there are several. The chisel wenkh, which be- 
came very much corrupted in late times, is well drawn, and 
has the name and use of it both given: the handle is of 
turned wood with a copper blade inserted. The mer chisel 
varies in form, the blade being either inserted centrally or 
else attached at the side. The so-called “ polisher,” Z, is al- 
ways black. Such stones are rarely if ever found as polishers; 
but the black syenite heads, for holding the rotating fire drill, 


are very common, and exactly of this outline. The sew is BF “7 
undoubtedly a sharpening stone for whetting knives: it is Ff ita 


represented so used on early tombs; and the material was ff the 
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not metal, as it is bound round to attach it to the girdle, and 
not pierced, as metal would be. 

The was or fam sceptre is not carved into an animal’s 
head, as it was in later times; it is simply the tree branch 
here. 

Of personal ornaments three are now explained. The well- 
known sign of “chancellor” (saz) is identical in the two 
forms, with the loop upright, and bent over. In well-coloured 
carvings it is a string of red and green beads, from which 
hangs a cylinder of green, with yellow ends, probably a 
green jasper signet cylinder with gold caps. The sign 
nub was long explained as a cloth for washing gold; but it 
is clearly a grand collar, with rows of beads and pendants. 
The shoulder fastener for a garment is here identical with 
the sign se¢a, and explains the origin of that. 

The draught-board mez is regularly divided into 3 x 10 
squares, like the actual gaming boards which I have found 
down to four thousand years later. The board is shown in 
plan, and the row of pieces in elevation on the upper edge. 
The pieces are of three kinds; the larger, white or green; 


' _the smaller, half red, half black. 


A matter which now comes to light is, that all the Egyp- 
tian numerals were pieces of rope. The unit stroke is a 
piece of rope straight, with the end frayed out to show it ; the 
ten is a curved rope, exactly the shape of the rope of a tether 
in the hieroglyphs; the hundred is clearly a coil of rope; 
and the thousand, though probably not a figure of a rope, is 
represented by 44a, ‘to measure,” and “a cord for measur- 
ing.” If all the system of numeration is thus derived from 
rope, it points to the primitive system of reckoning having 
been by knotted cords. Another point of notation is, that, to 
express all numbers up toa limit, they wrote 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
then drew a line divided into many little segments, and 


' then 100; just as we write mathematically 1, 2, 3...... 100, 


The symbol of life, az, is shown with a divided upright; 


| itappears, as Professor Sayce has suggested to me, to be 
the girdle worn by the fishermen with pendant flaps. 
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The familiar sign Aotep is now explained to us. It is con- 
structed like the men board, with a plan and an elevation 
above it. The wide part is a mat of green rushes bound 
together by yellow strings; and the top is a vase piled up 
with white flour, apparently ; which was placed on sucha 
mat as an offering before the tomb. 

We now see how much light we have gained from a study 
of only two tombs—light both on the sources of hieroglyphs, 
and on the civilization which filled the unknown age of the 
first three dynasties. [’ar more work is needed on the fine 
and early sculptures to secure their details; and above all 
to record the colouring, before it drops off in the air, or is 
washed off by some barbarian taking wet squeezes from the 
walls. Nearly all the colour is lost from the lower part of 
Rahotep’s tomb from this misfortune; and Mariette appar- 
ently had the squeezes of it. 

In laying before you a brief notice of my work at Medum 
I have necessarily omitted many details of interest. But we 
can now comprehend more than we knew before of the early 
condition of the oldest civilization; and as new opportunities 
for exploration may be obtained, I hope to trace to more 
remote periods the sources of the ideas which we discover so 
complete, so developed, so artificial, already in the earliest 
remains yet examined. 


The following is the first Paper read before the Congress 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie, and reported in 7he Times of the 
4th September, 1891, which we reprint in this place in 
order to give a full account of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s remark- 
able work in Egypt. 

EARLY EGYPTIAN BUILDINGS. 

Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE gave a résumé of his Egyptian explorations. He 
said,—T’or ten years past I have been engaged on a study of the civiliza- 
tion and products of ancient Egypt. Explorers in the past have been so 
largely attracted by the political history and religion of Egypt that our 
ignorance of the development of its arts and manufactures was surprising ; 
the anthropologic study of the country was neglected, and it is that depart- 


ment which I have attempted to enlarge, not solely for the interest attach- 
ing to such subjects, but to serve as a key for comprehending the history 
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and character of ancient Egypt more completely. My last season of ex- 
cavation has completed the series by a study of the most ancient period 
known—the third and fourth dynasties, at Medum. Before proceeding to 
describe the other results, it will be most proper to state the reasons for 
attributing the tombs of Medum to a period so distant. The system of 
decoration, the form of the false door, the groups of animals, the technique, 
are identical with the most ancient tombs known, those of the commence- 
ment of the fourth dynasty, published by Lepsius in the “ Denkmiler.” 
The titles are, with few exceptions, the same as in those tombs; and even 
the same family may be recognised, Snefrukhaf of Gizeh being the son of 
Nefermat, whose tomb is at Medum. In confirmation of this we notice 
the pottery of this cemetery ; it is dissimilar to that of the middle kingdom 
or later times, but it is identical with that of the fourth dynasty at Gizeh. 
By all the evidence of character, therefore, it is proved that the tombs of 
Medum are of the commencement of the fourth dynasty, as early as any 
dated remains known in Egypt. ‘To this age the Egyptians themselves 
ascribed them. On the walls of the temple of the pyramid of Medum are 
numerous grafitti. ‘Vhe most ancient of these is discoloured as the walls, 
and does not partake of the freshness of those of the middle kingdom, 
which are still white. This obscured gvrafizo is probably of the sixth 
dynasty, or more ancient ; and it adores King Seneferu. The base of a 
statuette found in the temple is dedicated to the gods of Tatseneferu by a 
woman Seneferu-Khati, probably in a remote period. And in the eight- 
eenth dynasty the various scribes who visited the place all agree in continu- 
ing to recognise it as the temple of Seneferu. The character of the edifice, 
the extreme simplicity of it, the absence of all original inscriptions, the 
sole use of calcareous stone, and absence of granite, basalt, and other more 
difficult materials, all stamp it as anterior to the temples of the fourth 
dynasty at Gizeh. On the complete accord of all these evidences, the 
decoration, inscriptions, and architecture, it is impossible to doubt that we 
here study the most remote group of monuments yet discovered. With 
the Pyramid of Medum you are probably familiar. It appears to rise in 
the form of a tower on the western desert, about forty miles south of Cairo. 
This peculiar aspect is due to the construction being formed in successive 
revetments of masonry upon a central mass; a portion of these has been 
removed, revealing a long face of the interior structure. The primitive 
centre was a mastaba tomb too cubits square. This was continued to a 
greater elevation, and a revetment of masonry placed around it, thus pro- 
ducing a step. ‘The same process, of elevating the existing edifice and 
placing a new revetment around it, was continued seven times, until the 
outline became a step pyramid, or pyramid of degrees. The final process 
was the placing of a continuous revetment at one angle from the base to 
the summit, producing a pyramid which served as a model to future 
sovereigns, who constructed their pyramids in one design, without the 
intermediate stages of masonry. ‘This is the last of the royal mastaba 
tombs, and the prototype of the royal pyramids. ‘his is the genesis of 
the pyramid. The temple of this pyramid adjoins the eastern face ; it is 
precisely in the middle, within two inches. It consists of a court, open to 
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the sky, on the face of the pyramid; in this are erected two stele 13 feet 
(4 métres) high, without any trace of inscription ; and placed in the middle 
between these is the altar for offerings, equally destitute of any inscription 
or carving. A chamber opens into this court, which is quite entire, and a 
passage proceeds from the front entrance to the chamber. ‘The entire 
edifice is complete; not one stone of the walls or of the roof has been 
disturbed. In what manner has such a precious example of primitive 
architecture been conserved through the vicissitudes of Egyptian history, 
especially as it is an edifice of calcareous stone, which is seized on with 
the greatest avidity by spoilers of all ages? I have partly traced the 
history of it. In the old and middle kingdom the courtyard was yet open, 
with sand blown into it. The visitors inscribed their graffi in the 
chamber lighted from the court. In the eighteenth dynasty this was 
changed. ‘The court was encumbered with fragments of the revetment of 
the pyramid, decomposed by two or three thousand years of exposure, 
mixed with sand blown in. ‘This had blocked the opening of the chamber, 
which was thus left only accessible from the entrance passage, and visitors 
brought in pieces of papyrus plant to burn, in order to view the dark 
chamber. ‘They inscribed their grafit? in this age entirely in the mouth 
of the passage lighted by the front entrance. ‘Towards the close of the 
eighteenth dynasty some persons appropriated the temple, then much 
encumbered above with débris, for a tomb ; and a body, with beads of that 
period, was buried in the sand which half filled the passage. The entrance 
was carefully blocked with stone, and probably the dér7s was heaped over 
it to conceal it. ‘These measures were only just in time to preserve this 
temple. The masons of Rameses II. destroyed the temple of Illahim and 
despoiled that pyramid for the stone, and they appear to have also partially 
despoiled the pyramid of Medum, as the dédris of it was accumulated high 
above the temple at the time of the 22nd dynasty, when the mass was 
used for a cemetery. Thus the successive attacks on the pyramid, which 
is the quarry of the district to this hour, have rendered the small temple 
more and more secure. So safe was it that when I determined to excavate 
for it I had to remove 40 feet to 60 feet depth of débris (12 to 18 métres) 
in order to discover it, as there was no trace of any building visible, and 
it was only by the force of analogy that I conceived of the existence of a 
temple in that situation. In the cemetery of Medum I opened a great 
number of tombs of the fourth dynasty which were entirely intact. ‘These 
contained no ornaments or objects, excepting rarely some pottery or a 
wooden head-rest; but I obtained thus a series of entire skeletons of this 
period, which are now being prepared at the College of Surgeons, and will 
provide an anatomical study of importance for ethnology. The peculiar 
mode of interment of the greater part of these shows that a religious 
‘difference then existed. The bodies of the highest class or race were 
interred extended at full length, and accompanied by vases of stone or 
pottery and head-rests. But, on the contrary, the greater part of the 
bodies were interred contracted, with the knees drawn up to the breast, 
even where the chamber was quite sufficiently long to deposit them 
extended ; and there is no trace of mummification. Although many of 
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these tombs were expensive, being cut in the rock to a depth of 30 feet 
or 40 feet, yet in hardly any instance was any pottery discovered, only one 
or two of the smallest and roughest vases in one tomb. ‘That this treat- 
ment was not due to neglect, we see from the care and regularity with 
which the deceased are placed. ‘The head is always to the north, the face 
to the east, the body lying on the left side. Such essential differences in 
the mode of interment and the provision for the deceased point to a 
difference of race. And it seems probable that the contracted interment 
is due to the pre-historic race of Egypt, while the dynastic race interred 
the bodies extended and with a provision of vases, etc. The skeletons 
were well preserved, but tender and friable ; the bones lay in their places, 
and the linen cloth wrapped round the body was intact. Rheumatic 
disease and other maladies of the bones were already well known at that 
period. One of the largest mastabas has demonstrated to us the very 
correct and elegant method by which the Egyptians delineated the founda- 
tion of their edifices when the faces were not vertical. ‘To trace the 
foundation of a mastaba, with an angle of 75°, on an irregular base, partly 
high, partly low, is not an easy affair. ‘The great mastabas of Medum 
were pillaged while the memory of their construction remained. The 
attack has been by cutting a forced passage direct to the chamber, dis- 
regarding the precautions of the defence of the proper passage. In other 
mastabas I found that the pit to the sepulchre had been opened, while 
other pits which had no interment below them had been disregarded. I 
discovered one personage of high rank in a pillaged tomb. His head had 
been broken off, but was particularly replaced on a block of stone in the 
correct contact with the body. ‘The process of mummification is very 
peculiar. After the dissection of the body it was rolled in linen, over that 
a covering of resin was applied and moulded into the exact form of the 
living person, with all the muscular and fleshy parts modelled to their 
natural proportion. Over this restored figure a few turns of the finest 
gauze were rolled. Such a method has not been seen before... The magni- 
ficent sculptured tombs here were in a pitiable condition. Left exposed 
to all the injuries of the natives and visitors, they have suffered far more 
in the last 20 years than in 6,000 years before. I have made a complete 
copy of them all, of the full size; and then carefully buried them com- 
pletely until better times shall come for the antiquities of Egypt. These 
copies will be completely published on a reduced scale, and the parts that 
retain the colours will have them reproduced. 














ASIATIC MIGRATIONS IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC. 


In a recent article on Asiatic Architecture in Polynesia, I 
merely touched upon the subject-matter of this paper ; and as 
it has a most important bearing upon the theory therein ad- 
vanced regarding the origin of the Cyclopean remains in the 
South Seas, it may be looked upon as a rider on what has 
gone before ; and in like manner it will embody much of my 
late brother’s observations, noted on the spot.* 

To take up the thread where I left off, I must briefly 
touch upon the religion of the Polynesians, to see how far we 
can trace an Asiatic origin in it. The objects of worship in 
Eastern Polynesia were closely linked with the character of 
their temples, and their deities originated in the apotheosis of 
heroes and sorcerers, male and female. They worshipped also 
Phallic stones and the constellation Pleiades, which they call 
“Matarikt.” This last is a curious link with the astrology of 
the East; and it is probable that the Aztecs and Toltecs of the 
New World received their reverence for this constellation 
from an Eastern migration through the Pacific Isles, rather 
than from the West. “For what reason this particular system 
of stars should have been specially distinguished as an object 
of religious veneration, more than other much more conspicu- 
ous and brilliant constellations, is not easy to be accounted for. 
They were prominent among the gods of the ancient Phry- 
gians and Pheenicians, the fathers of navigation, many traces 
of whose religion and even language are to be found among 
the isles of the Indian Archipelago, with which it is certain 
that their mariners did in some way trade or communicate. 
Certain it is that, from pre-historic times, the Pleiades have 
been regarded by the heathen as possessing great power and 
influence over the destinies of man ; and it is not improbable 


* My brother’s own words will be distinguished by inverted commas. 
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that their deification may have originated in some idea con- 
nected with the mysterious number seven of which they 
consist, the enigma of whose supposed importance in magic 
(which of old time was inseparable from religion) is as in- 
explicable as the question at issue. 

“ Although the heathen of the Northern Pacific studied 
the stars with attention, as the seafaring tribes among them 
still do, for their guidance in navigation, it does not appear 
from tradition that, except in the case of the Pleiades, they 
paid them any sort of respect or worship. In the South 
Pacific some tribes have now no names for the rest of the 
heavenly bodies, whilst, amongst others, the three bright 
stars in the belt of Orion are called ‘7uzama,’ or the torches 
of the ‘AZaauz, the three demon fishers who went about 
making islands. 

‘In this connection I may observe, that we have here an 
additional proof that the civilization of Mexico was not en- 
tirely a development of the progeny of Polynesians, as the 
Mexicans made use of a Zodiac, of which no people of the 
Pacific have any conception.” It is, however, I think, an 
accepted theory that the Polynesian migration did extend to 
the shores of inter-tropical America, for, as my brother ob- 
serves, Easter Island, which lies about half-way between the 
American continent and the Marquesas, was populated by 
migrators from the Marquesas or Tahiti or the Paumutos ; 
and if they got so far, then why not the rest of the way ? The 
crew of the /ssex, a whaler which was sunk in the Paumu- 
tos by an infuriated whale,—which charged the vessel twice, 
and stove her bows in,—made the coast of Chili in a whale- 
boat ; and the Polynesian canoes were much larger and more 
seaworthy. Some are still to be met with in the South Seas, 
though more rarely than in former times, owing to the decay 
of the power of the great chiefs by whose orders they were 
built, and whose pride it was to keep them in sailing trim. 

My brother writes: “The largest I remember having 
seen consisted of two canoes lashed side by side, one (as is 
the rule) somewhat larger than the other. Of these the 
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biggest was over six feet deep in the hold, and of a capacity 
of about thirty tons, the smaller about twenty tons. 
There was not an iron pin or bolt in the whole huge 
fabric, which was constructed (with the exception of the 
floor) entirely of small pieces from two to six feet long, and 
not more than a foot wide, strongly stitched together with 
plaited cord. All this sewing was on the inside, not a 
thread was to be seen outwardly ; neither would the joints 
have been easily distinguishable, save for the variety in the 
colour of the different pieces of wood. Every piece was 
made with a deep flange running round its interior edges, 
through which the holes were bored and the stitches 
passed. It seemed a miracle of patient ingenuity, and 
could not fail to astonish the civilized spectator in the 
presence of the reflection that all this work had been per- 
formed with implements of stone and bone. It must have 
occupied a number of men for very many years. Upon the 
beams which connected the two canoes was erected a stage, 
at either end of which were long heavy oars whereby to 
steer; in the middle space was a large house. There 
was only one mast (as is the rig of all sea-going canoes 
in the Pacific), exactly in the middle, with a crutch at 
the top for the halyards of the great lateen yard. These 
vessels do not go about; the yard is swung from stem to 
stern, and the helmsmen shift in like manner. The sail is 
enormous, being triangular and made of Pandanus mat; 
and in favourable circumstances they sail very fast. This 
canoe carried four hundred men, with their water, baggage, 
and provisions ; but I have heard that there were some years 
ago, and perhaps still are, in Zonga and the Windward 
Islands of Fiji, canoes of the same build which went to sea 


with twice that number on board, counting women and 
children. However, the one I saw was fit to cross the 
Pacific in any direction ; and the idea of many such vessels 
having of old time crossed from the eastern islands of Poly- 
nesia to the west coast of America, is neither improbable 
nor surprising. 
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“There can be no doubt that the great size of their 
vessels and the great proficiency of the people in navi- 
gation, were mainly due to the enterprise of certain families 
of chiefs. Thus, upon many large and important islands, 
people for successive generations never seemed to wish or 
find occasion to go to sea; while others were eternally rov- 
ing, frequently out of mere curiosity to see strange lands. 

“ This nomadic propensity is by no means extinct among 
the islands, but is still a distinguishing characteristic of 
many of the copper-coloured families. In this century 
many islands have been partially and others wholly 
depopulated from the mere causeless wish on the part 
of the inhabitants to go and see strange places. Men 
and women, old and young, will crowd the decks of 
strange ships, or swim off to passing vessels, begging to be 
taken away—utterly reckless as to where, or whether they 
shall see their own land again. It was thus that many (so- 
called) slavers obtained their cargoes. A vessel goes to a 
savage island; a crowd of barbarians come on board and 
ask to go in the ship—they do not ask where. ‘We are 
going to the white man’s land,’ says the master; ‘ will you 
go there?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ is the answer, ‘let us all go!’ A 
peculiarity of the Samoans is, that they are deficient in this 
desire ; they rarely seek to leave their home. But to revert 
tothe canoes of fifty yearsago. The islanders of 4¢z#, who 
are now nearly extinct, sailed canoes which were seven feet 
deep in the hold. The Sandwich Islands I believe to have 
been peopled from Ratak. The canoes of the latter islands 
at the present time carry from forty to sixty men, with their 
baggage and provisions. They sail close upon the wind, 
make long voyages for purposes of traffic, and have been 
known to beat up home against the Monsoon from the 
Coquilles and Carolines, distances of over 700 miles. 

“Where is the marvel then that similar expeditions, starting 
from the Sandwich Isles, should have reached the coast of 
America? Those who first found the Sandwich Isles were 
sailing upon chance, knowing not that those lands were 
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there ; what is there so extraordinary in the fact of other 
voyagers, drifting in the same manner, passing those islands 
so solitary and remote, and sailing on and on in the same 
direction till they made the coast of Mexico? Here isa 
parallel case. Supposing a vessel in the hands of persons 
ignorant of navigation were to start from the Philippine 
Isles with the intention of going to Japan, but after drifting 
hopelessly about the seas and making no land for months, 
were eventually to bring up in the Society Islands, would 
not such be regarded as a most extraordinary accident ? 
Yet some years ago, one William Hamilton, with two other 
Europeans, Davis and Lucas, started in a small schooner 
laden with pearl shells from Tahiti for Hawaii; they lost 
themselves, and were picked up in the neighbourhood of 
Manilla in the Philippines, a distance of some 6,000 miles 
from whence they started. 

“A century ago,a Chinese or Japanese junk found its way 
to Ascension in the Carolines, 1,600 miles from Japan and 
farther from China. Another vessel of the latter nation 
drifted to the Sandwich Isles, after being eleven months at 
sea, and another to Puget’s Sound in North America.” 

There is nothing incredible then in the supposition that 
wanderers of Asiatic origin found their way to the American 
continent, and were the progenitors of the copper-coloured 
races there. In my previous Paper, two probable migrations 
of Asiatics were mentioned, one a mild race, the progenitors 
of the Palaos, Barbados, Hombres Blancos, and other fami- 
lies of gentle and hospitable barbarians, visited in the early 
part of the 16th century by Diego de Roches, Saavedra, and 
Villalobos, and the other a more warlike and idolatrous 
people who came by way of Formosa and the Ladrones— 
Cannibals and Cyclopean builders—and who entered into 
conflict with their predecessors. “A probable result of some 
of their sanguinary wars was the settling of a portion of 
this idolatrous race in the Ralik and Radak chain, whence 


in course of time departed two expeditions, one to H/awazt 
(Sandwich Isles) the other to Savazz (Navigator's Isles), not 
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of intention, but going forth of necessity and reaching those 
points by chance. It appears that those who reached the 
Hawaiian group remained in undisturbed possession, unless 
perhaps troubled by intestinal strife, and there immensely 
multiplied ; that the other companies who stood to the south 
passed through the 7arawan group (where it is probable they 
set up some singular Cyclopean monuments still existent 
there, most likely as a sign to such of their countrymen as 
they expected to follow them), and established themselves 
on the great mountainous island of Savaz7, where they found 
or were followed by a colony of the older Malays, who had 
made their way thither from the Seniavines or Monte Verdé. 
Wars of generations in duration followed between these 
hostile races. The Rataks eventually passed on to Upolu, 
thence to Zutuzla, and again to sea, part of them finding 
their way to /Zapai and Tonga, where they founded a king- 
dom whence other rovers went forth, who conquered the 
Papuans of Fiji and exterminated the Moa hunters of New 
Zealand. Others, sailing eastward, reached the Marquesas, 
whence their descendants discovered and peopled Zahztz, 
and thence to the Harvey group, where, on the island of 
Rarotonga, they fell in and amalgamated with a family of 
their wandering kindred in the shape of a Zongese migration, 
who had settled there ages before them. A very beautiful 
theory, it may be said—not by any means difficult to con- 
struct, but not so easy to prove. Neither will I insist upon 
my ability to prove it, though the evidence which I am 
about to advance will, I have no doubt, be conclusive to 
many minds. 

It must be premised, that in the languages of all these 
copper-coloured tribes the consonants H and S, T and Kk, 
F, L, N, and R are used, dis-used, or transposed in an 
arbitrary manner. Now let us go back upon barbarian 
tradition to the starting-point of this exodus. ‘Seven 
generations ago a certain Zaugiza nui created much dis- 
turbance in the Society Islands, and finally, going to sea 
with all his followers, returned to his own land no more. 
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He was the seventh in descent from the first king of his 
race who reigned in Zahztz, who was the son of Zepua, 
eighth of that name in order of succession, and third king 
of Jva. Tepua J. was a king of Awazkz, and was the 
seventh in descent from the first of his race who reigned 
in that land. Behind him extends back a disconnected 
genealogy of chiefs, among whom the most prominent are 
Onotoa Ukiroa (also called Ukzariki), and Rongo, also 
called Ronugoroa and Rongoartki, who was a descendant of 
the kings of the land of Ozura, who had themselves come 
there from another land, of which the name is lost, and it is 
only spoken of as the “ szzse¢.” What we have to gather 
from this pedigree is, that fourteen generations ago an ex- 
pedition from the Marquesas established themselves in 
Tahiti. 1 do not say that they were the first inhabitants, 
but that they came there and founded a kingdom. Why 
should it have been Marquesa? Because the Tahitians 
declare themselves to be of kin to the Marquesans by 
language, religion, and genealogy; and because they say 
that the progenitors of their kings were kings of /va, which 
name is borne by three out of the eight islands of the Mar- 
quesas—NVuka iva, Fatoa wa, Iva oa; and that Nika iva 
(the land of /va) is the name by which the Marquesan 
group was known to the other Polynesian tribes acquainted 
with its existence. Again, that three kings of /va came 
from Awazki or Hawait is in accordance with universal 
Southern Polynesian tradition. Here we encounter the 
difficulty which has attended the hypothesis of Mr. 
Williams—Why should this Awazkz, which by the soft- 
speaking races is termed //awazz, be presumed to be the 
Navigator's Isles, when there lies in the North Pacific an 
immense and populous group of this identical name Hawaiz? 
Again, the name JZauz, which occurs in that group, is con- 
spicuous throughout the mythology of all copper-coloured 
Polynesia. There are demons, stars, heroes, and in New 
Zealand a great island of that name. This is a formidable 
difficulty ; but in my mind it disappears before one conclu- 
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sive fact. In addition to the circumstance that all the 
Southern Polynesians had a legendary knowledge of the 
names of the three great Samoan isles and of Vavag, in all 
their languages are the same two words signifying north 
and south, namely, ‘“4fa-tokerau” and “Afa-tonga.” Look 
at the position of the island of Savazz ; it lies just half-way 
between Zokerau (the Union group) to the north, and 
Tonga (i.e., Vavao) a like distance to the south. This de- 
cides me that Savazz was the: Awazki-metua, as they say, 
the fatherland of all the races which use the words Afa- 
tonga and Apa-tokeran. In the language of Samoa the 
letters H and S are transposed thus: Samoa, Hamoa ; 
Savait, Havai. The name of Afolima, the famous fight- 
ing fortress, Savazz, and Ufolu, was known on many distant 
islands, as also that of Zué¢uz/a, the land of lightning. For 
the balance of my argument I find, among the mythological 
and disconnected pedigree which precedes the founding of 
the kingdom of Awazk7, the name of Onxotoa. There is an 
island of this name in the Zarawan, or Gilbert group, which 
is inthe direct line of the migration which I have supposed 
between Ratak and Savazt—Ukiroa, also called Ukiarthi 
(one name with different terminations, signifying respec- 
tively (£7, the tall man, or Uz, the king). Ukzroa is the 
name of the chief town of the great atoll of Zafztuea (also 
in the Gilberts and on the equator), where are some very 
singular pyramidal structures of coral ; also Roxgo, Rongoroa, 
or Rongarikz, who was a chief of the kingdom of Oura. 
The island of Our, or Aur, is in Ratak, and is now the 
place of residence of the king of that and the Ralik chain. 
Near by is the island of Uk&zrzkz, or Utirtk (the Ralik 
language terminates with consonants equally with vowels ; 
and the word which in the Carolines is Azz is with them 
Arik, as with the Samoans 4/2, Tahitians 4722, and other 
southern groups Arzéz), and close beside in the Ralik chain 
is the island of Rongarik—i.e., Rongariki—and it is a self- 
evident fact that, as tradition declares, from some other land 
towards the setting sun—z.e., from the Caroline group— 
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were this Oura and the neighbouring isles originally 
peopled. 

“ Upon the lapse of time it were useless to speculate—we 
have here 29 generations leading back to the first settle- 
ment of Savazz, which might represent 1000 years ; but 
Polynesian generations do not seem to correspond with 
European chronology, as I know some islanders among 
whom the memory of Fernando Quiros has been preserved 
to reckon but five generations back to his visit in 1606. 

“It may be objected too, that the island of Au, though 
large, is but a low coral atoll, and could not have supported 
a large population ; but the Archipelago to which it belongs 
shows signs of having been once a land of greater extent. 

“In the whole course of these migrations from the Ralik 
isles to the farthest of the Pazsmztos, the distances from 
land to land for half the way are very short, seldom exceed- 
ing 200 miles, which in these latitudes are nothing for good 
canoes. I have myself travelled four times that distance in 
a boat constructed out of the rudest materials ; and have seen 
it done bya white man and four natives in a flat-bottomed 
punt used for loading vessels at a guano island. The 
longest stage is between Samoa and Marquesa ; but there 
are no less than ten islands between, and almost in a line 
with one another, eight of which have been inhabited to 
man’s knowledge, and four still are. Two of them, as like- 
wise some dangerous reefs in the same vicinity, are not 
upon the charts, but exist nevertheless. The relics of early 
inhabitants upon some of the solitary isles of these latitudes 
are interesting: either old buildings, idol stones, buried 
canoes, weapons, or bones are to be found upon all, even 


the most remote. 

“ Quiros Isle (N. of Samoa) seems to have sunk down 
considerably, as it contains in the middle a lagoon of 
brackish water, in the bottom of which is a submerged 
forest of trees. 

“ Maldon Island, now a barren mound of guano and sand, 
was once peopled, as their skeletons and the remains of 
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their works plainly show. It must then have possessed 
vegetation and water. So also Swallow Island, which is 
distinguished by some huge Cyclopean ruins.” 

These notes of my brother’s are interesting for the 
details he is enabled to give from his intimate knowledge 
of the South Sea Isles and their people. There is nothing 
new in the theory of Asiatic migration across the Pacific ; 
though some recent ethnologists disbelieve in the Asiatic 
origin of the North Americans; but in Mexico the traces 
of Asiatic priestcraft in their religious observances are still 
very striking. In their human sacrifices the rites were 
very similar to those practised in the worship of Ka/z. The 
cannibalism of the South Seas is also of Asiatic origin. 
Whether the copper-coloured races got the propensity from 
the Papuans, or whether both derived it from Asiatic 
ancestry, is difficult now to decide; but the fact remains 
that both practised it, with this distinction, that the Papuan 
devoured men from motives of appetite, whereas with the 
red Polynesian there was more of a religious or super- 
stitious ceremony involved in the performance. 

The Papuans were probably spread over a wider area 
of Polynesia than they are now—traces of them exist in 
various isles of the low coral groups. My brother found 
amongst the Kingsmill islanders many Papuan customs, and 
the use of many words which belong to the New Hebrides 
and Solomon groups. My space is, however, too limited 
to indulge in any further speculations as to how these more 
degraded races first spread over the Pacific Isles, as they 
were apparently not skilled navigators like those who 
followed them. To enter into the theory of the gradual 
subsidence of various chains of now submerged mountains 
which then connected what are now isolated groups, would 
be too much to attempt at the end of this paper, so I will 
conclude in my brother’s own pathetic words :— 

“In the consideration of this question, one terrible con- 
viction obtrudes itself upon the mind. It is this— that the 
peopling of New Zealand, the Chatham Isles, Rapa, and 
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Pitcairns (for Christian and his companions found there 
relics of former inhabitants) was effected by wandering 
savages who discovered them by chance while running 
to the southwards, and who, had they missed them, 
would assuredly have never found land upon this globe 
unless they could have kept on till they struck the frozen 
coast of the great Southern Continent, while countless 
numbers of unfortunate barbarians must in the course of 
ages have so drifted away to perish in that illimitable 
stormy sea! Sailing on, still on, into the region of chill 
blasts and mountainous waves, perhaps slaying and devour- 
ing one another until but one remained, to meet even a 
more doleful end than his murdered companions; or lying 
down in sullen despair whilst the skeleton steersman for- 
sook the ponderous oar that had hitherto guided the great 
canoe, which the next rolling surge should swamp and fill, 
and there be an end of all things. Wars, and wanderings, 
and worship of false gods, and love of many wives, and 
feasts and dances of ogres among Druid stones—of all these 
nought remaining but white frames of bones picked by the 
fishes, lodged softly upon sand and shells or banks of 
tangled weed down in those unmeasured depths, where 
tempests reach not, neither storms disturb the solemn still- 
ness of the remorseless main. That great Southern Sea has 
borne upon it during unknown generations more living 
horrors than would have been the ghostly presence of 
Vanderdecken and his spectre crew.” 


R. A. STERNDALE. 
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THE HISTORY OF TASMANIA. 


THE reminiscences of Tasmania, recounted in the Novem- 
ber number of the Vencteenth Century, under the title of 
“ Australia Fifty Years Ago,” may very well be followed 
up by a paper giving some account of the first occupation 
of that colony by England, and such later particulars as will 
show what her progress has been, and her present position is. 

Especial interest attaches to the early history of Tas- 
mania, not only because of the especially English character 
of that colony, but because it was in this part of Australasia 
particularly that the race for possession between the Eng- 
lish and the French was closest. If, as may be presumed, 
La Pérouse was despatched in 1785 by the French Govern- 
ment to annex the eastern portion of New Holland (as 
Australia was then styled), his vessels, the Bozssole and 
Astrolabe, only reached Botany Bay five days after the 
arrival of the British fleet, and on the day—the 26th 
January, 1788—when the city of Sydney was founded. 
But, as will be shown hereafter, the French had the start 
of the English in their designs upon Tasmania, and might 
have been in the Derwent many days before their rivals 
could have hoped to reach that port. 

When England, by virtue of her occupation of New 
South Wales, proclaimed her title to the whole eastern 
territory, from Cape York to the extreme south of Tas- 
mania, the fact that Tasmania was an island, separated by 
some 200 miles of sea from the continent, was unknown. 
The discovery of Bass’ Straits was made in December, 
1797, by the adventurous doctor from whom it takes its 
name. This change in the order of things as previously 
conceived may have stimulated the French in their designs 
upon Tasmania, to which, however, they had devoted con- 
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siderable attention for many years prior to the discovery of 
Bass’ Straits. As to that western portion of New Holland 
which was excluded from the proclamation above referred 
to, that was deemed to be subject to a more or less nebulous 
claim of the Dutch. 

After the discovery of Tasmania by Tasman, in 1642, 
the first European who visited it was the French navigator, 
Marion de Fresne, with the vessels A/ascarin and Castrien 
(in March, 1772). He remained in Frederick Henry Bay 
six days; and it was during his visit that the first encounter 
between Europeans and the aborigines took place, and the 
first native fell under the fire of European muskets. “ After 
Marion, the English navigators Furneaux (1773), Cook 
(1777), Cox (1789), and Bligh (1788 and 1792), paid pass- 
ing visits.” But the first survey of the Derwent was made 
by Admiral Bruny d’Entrecasteaux (1792), who was sent 
out by the French National Assembly to search for La 
Pérouse—-for La Pérouse, after leaving Botany Bay, had 
been heard of no more. 

D’Entrecasteaux, with his ships Recherche and Espérance, 
cast anchor in the channel now known by his name on the 
21st April, 1792. Here he remained a month, his boats ex- 
ploring and surveying the channel and the various inlets on 
the coast, while the scientists of the expedition took stock of 
the land, and collected specimens of the new flora and fauna. 
He then explored the channel, and after a fortnight thus 
employed, set sail for New Caledonia. But he returned in 
the following year, 1793, and spent a period of five weeks 
in completing the surveys commenced in the previous 
autumn, and conducting further exploration. During this 
second visit, he explored Norfolk Bay and Frederick 
Henry Bay, and ascended twenty miles up the Derwent 
(or, as he named it, Riviére du Nord). 

Upon the visits of d’Entrecasteaux, Mr. James B. Walker, 
the author of a paper styled ‘‘ The French in Van Diemen’s 
Land,” etc. (material for which was obtained by Mr. James 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S., from the English Record Office, the 
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Admiralty, the Foreign Office, the Privy Council, and the 
British Museum), thus writes: ‘“ The lengthened stay of 
d’Entrecasteaux, the minute and elaborate nature of his sur- 
veys, and the space his historian devotes to a description of 
the country and its advantages, indicate some further object 
than mere geographical research.” Speaking generally, 
Mr. Walker says: “ But the French had never ceased to 
turn longing eyes towards the Southern world. If the mind 
of France had not been so fully occupied in the desperate 
effort to maintain her naval power against the English in 
other seas, it is quite possible that to her, and not to Eng- 
land, would have fallen the dominion of Australia.” And 
doubtless this was the view taken by the early English 
settlers in Australia, notably of Governor King of Sydney 
—a view which, as Mr. Walker observes, had. the effect of 
hastening the action of England. 

Tor my own part, I think there is reason to doubt the 
seriousness of French intentions in this direction. In 1772, 
when Marion de Fresne visited Tasmania, France was mis- 
governed by a king (Louis XV.) who was a tool in the 
hands of the reigning favourite, Madame du Barry, and to 
whom it was only a matter of mild regret that the French 
navy could not be established on a proper footing. The 
Government of France was wholly selfish and, absolutely 
unpatriotic. The Duc d’Aiguillon and Meaupeu (Meaupeu 
of the 60,000 lettres de cachet) on the one hand, and Riche- 
lieu and Choiseul on the other, intrigued for office, not in 
the interests of France, but for their own aggrandisement. 
That was not the time when those who directed Irench 
affairs could have been expected to throw themselves heart 
and soul into the work of colonial extension and conquest 
even if the means for conquest had been available. 

And for the period dating from the roth of May, 1774 
(when Louis XVI. succeeded to the throne), on to the time 
of the Revolution, there were always more than enough 
internal difficulties to draw the attention of France’s rulers 
from the antipodes—an ever-increasing deficit and diff- 
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culty of raising revenue. ‘“ That is the only history of that 
period,” says Carlyle, “a period during which a succession of 
Treasurers,—Turgot, Necker, Calonne, Cardinal Lomaine, 
De Brienne, and others,—vainly tried to make both ends 
meet :—when, as in the preceding reign, France could not 
get her navy established. That period of ‘ King Popinjay 
with Maurepas Government, gyrating as the weathercock,’ 
was not such a one as lends itself to extension of empire.” 





It was remarkable in many ways—in the shifts adopted to 
stave off the inevitable collapse of monarchy in France, the 
Beds of Justice, Plenary Court, Convocation of Notables, 
Veto, Assembly of the three Estates, and what not; in 
dramatic incidents, such as the diamond necklace affair ; in 
the new and last social splendour of the C£il de Boeuf and 
Little Trianon: but it was certainly not remarkable for the 
vigour of its policy, home or colonial. 

In 1788 (the year in which Sydney, the capital of New 
South Wales, was founded) the troubles in France were 
culminating in Revolution. The Plenary Court had ex- 
pired ; the provincial Parliaments were in a state of revolt ; 
the Treasury was in a state of insolvency—the proclamation 
of August 16th, decreeing that henceforth payments be made 
three-fifths in cash and two-fifths in paper. Treasurer Lo- 
maine was dismissed, and Necker recalled to be, as Trea- 
surer, saviour of France, only to fail again. A second Con- 
vocation of Notables, assembled to decide how the States 
General were to be held, also met with no success; and, 
lastly, the people were very much in the frame of mind of 
the provincial Parliaments. That clearly was not a time in 
which the French Colonial Office would have had its hands 
free to compass designs upon the other end of the earth. 

And in 1792-93, when d’Entrecasteaux visited the Der- 
went, France more than ever had its full occupation in 
home affairs. In 1792, war was declared by France against 
Austria and Prussia; and the Duke of Brunswick issued 
his manifesto threatening France with condign punishment 
if the King were misused. In June, 1792, a mob had 
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forced its way, not without bloodshed, into the Tuileries, 
and exacted audience from Louis XVI. Two months 
later, the King, Queen, and Dauphin, forced from the 
Tuileries by the armed population of Paris, sought refuge 
in the Legislative Assembly, leaving that insecure asylum 
for the Temple; and in January, 1793, the King left that 
prison to die on the scaffold. 

In 1793, France, at war with Austria, England, and 
Holland, had its internecine strife of even more exhausting 
character. The Republicans, broken up into hostile camps, 
the Girondins and Jacobins, were fighting for dear life. 
The Revolution was “ eating its own children,” and the year 
ended in the reign, not of the Republic, but the Terror. 

Neither in 1792 nor 1793 could French statesmen have 
given much attention to antipodean affairs. 

That the English Government did not regard with any 
great degree of suspicion the French operations in Austra- 
lasian waters, may be assumed, I think, from the fact that, 
although England was then at war with France, she granted 
to Baudin, the commander of the expedition of 1800, a safe 
conduct for a voyage of discovery round the world. This 
was done on the ground that scientific expeditions ought 
to be exempt from hostilities. As to this, Mr. Walker 
observes, ‘Notwithstanding these courtesies of the 
English Government to the French commander, it was 
shrewdly suspected that the real design of the expedition 
was to spy out the state of the English possessions in New 
Holland, and, if practicable, hoist the standard of Bona- 
parte at some convenient point of the coast, and establish 
a French colony. Certain it is, that Baudin’s instructions— 
afterwards published in Péron’s account of the voyage 
give colour to this belief. They direct the captain to pro- 





ceed direct from the Mauritius to the southern point of the 
Terre de Diémen (Tasmania), double the South Cape, 
carefully examine the Caval d’Eutrecasteaux in every part, 
ascend ail the rivers in this portion of the island as far as 
they were navigable, explore all the Eastern Coast, carefully 
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survey Banks’ Straits, sail through Bass’ Straits, and, after 
exploring Hunter’s Islands, proceed to the continent of 
New Holland, and search for the great strait which was 
supposed to separate the eastern part, occupied by the 
English, from the western portion, claimed by the Dutch. 
“All this certainly,” says Mr. Walker, “looks very like 
some further object than geographical discovery.” The 
French expedition doubtless stirred the English to renewed 
activity ; and through the influence of Sir Joseph Banks, 
Earl Spencer (then at the head of the Admiralty) consented, 
early in 1801, to despatch the /xvestzgator, a sloop of 334 
tons, to make a complete survey of the coast of New 
Holland. The command was given to Lieut. Matthew 
Flinders, who had already distinguished himself by some 
daring explorations in company with Dr. George Bass; 
and with him, serving as a midshipman, was one John 
Franklin, thereafter to be known and admired as Sir John 
Franklin, the great Arctic explorer, and one time Governor 
of Tasmania. The /uvestigator sailed from Spithead on 
the 18th July, 1801, and reached the coast of New Holland 
on the 6th December of that year ; while Baudin, who, for 
one engaged in the seizure of new territory, took things in 
a very leisurely way, only arrived off the south coast of 
Tasmania on the 13th January, 1802. 

Having arrived, Baudin proceeded to carry out his in- 
structions. He made a complete survey of the d’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, the River Huon, Port Cygnet, Frederick 
Henry and Norfolk Bays, and carefully explored the 
Derwent nearly as far as Bridgewater. He examined 
Maria Island, visited the Schontens and Freycinet’s 
Peninsula, and surveyed Banks’ Straits. In short, he 
surveyed the whole coast line of Tasmania, with the excep- 
tion of as much of the West Coast as lies between Cape Grim 
and Port Davy. He, with his two ships, the Maturaliste 
and the Géographe, had undisturbed possession of Tasmanian 
waters for more than three months; and albeit Péron, the 
naturalist of the expedition, wrote rapturously of the beauty 
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and capability of the country, no effort whatever was made 
to hoist upon any part of that coast the flag of France. 

Baudin’s ships separated in April, the Naturaliste to 
survey Banks’ Straits and explore the islands in Bass’ 
Straits, the Géographe to search for the channel which was 
supposed to divide New Holland; but on the 25th April 
and 2oth June, the Waturalste and Géographe respectively 
made Port Jackson. 

In very ill case were the crews of these vessels. Scurvy 
had made dire havoc amongst them, killing many, and so 
weakening the survivors that it was as much as they could 
do to make the harbour. In fact, the Géographe, which 
out of a crew of 170 had only 12 capable of doing duty, 
had to be assisted in by hands sent by Governor King. 
It goes without saying that the colonists behaved as good 
Samaritans, and lavished kindness and such material aid as 
they possessed upon these unfortunate Frenchmen. 

It happened at that time that Port Jackson was by no 
means a land flowing with milk and honey. “Floods on 
the Hawkesbury had destroyed the wheat harvest, salt meat 
was exceedingly scarce, and fresh meat almost unprocur- 
able ; yet so soon as the strangers’ necessities were known, 
Government oxen were killed, and by common consent the 
ration of wheat issued to the garrison and inhabitants was 
reduced one-half, so that the scurvy-stricken crew might not 
want what was so essential for their recovery. This state- 
ment is made on the authority of a letter written by Baudin 
himself. Both he and Péron handsomely acknowledged the 
kindness they received, the affectionate care of Governor 
King, the courtesy and unremitting attention of the inha- 
bitants, the generosity of the Government, and the absolute 
freedom accorded to their movements.” 

Mr. Walker contrasts this with the treatment Flinders 
received fromthe French authorities. In December, 1803, 
on his way to England in the Cwmderland, Flinders was 
obliged to put into Mauritius in distress. He had a safe 
conduct given by the French Admiralty; but, notwith- 
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standing this, his ship was seized as a prize, and, on one 
pretext or another, he was kept a prisoner for some six 
years after that seizure. 

Some idea of the vicissitudes through which the pioneer 
colonists of New South Wales had to struggle, may be 
gained from the foregoing description of the shortness of 
provisions in Port Jackson in 1802. Where now stand the 
mansions of millionaires, and where exist at this day luxury 
and plenty not to be surpassed in any part of the world, 
there were in 1802 a short allowance of breadstuffs and 
(except for the unfortunate foreigner) no meat but salt junk. 

These were very primitive days indeed, and days when 
money, as well as provisions, was apt to fall short. In 
default of specie, goods and service—even service to the 
State—had to be paid for in produce, or whatever substitute 
might be to hand. Mr. Walker mentions how, on one occa- 
sion, Governor King desired Governor Collins to pay for 
the despatches sent to him by a sealing ship, by giving the 
skipper thirty empty salt-meat casks. Fortunately for those 
who kept the Government accounts, the days of rigid audit 
had not set in; but had there been asevere Auditor-General 
existing, one cannot but vaguely speculate as to the method 
of account which would have been adopted when the medium 
of exchange was indifferently an empty cask, or a bullock, 
or any other commodity that happened to be forthcoming. 

On the 18th November, 1802, the two French vessels, 
after a stay of six months, sailed from Port Jackson, the 
Naturaliste, as it was understood, bound for France with 
the sick, the Géographe for further exploration in the 
southern seas. According to the evidence discovered by 
Mr. Bonwick, Governor King had before this been subject 
to some misgivings as to the purposes of the French, and 
had reported this to Lord Hobart some few days before 
the departure of the French vessels from Port Jackson. His 
suspicions at that time were only those excited by the long 
stay of the French in Tasmanian waters during the early 
part of the year. “ Moreover,” says Mr. Walker, “the recent 
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discovery of Bass’ Straits, by proving Van Diemen’s Land 
(Tasmania) to be an island, had given cause to a new appre- 
hension, since it might now be fairly contended that the island 
could not form part of the territory of New South Wales.” 

“But a few hours after the French ships were cut of 
sight, a piece of gossip reached the Governor's ears which 
fairly startled him out of his equanimity. This was a 
report that some of the French officers had stated in con- 
versation with Lieut.-Colonel Patterson and others, possibly 
in a convivial moment, that a principal object of their 
voyage was to fix ona place at Van Diemen’s Land for a 
settlement. The alarmed Governor sent off forthwith to 
Colonel Patterson for more precise information, and the 
answer he received more than confirmed his worst fears. 
Not only had the talk among the French officers been so 
general that the Colonel could not understand how the 
Governor had not heard of it; but one of the officers had 
sent him (Colonel Patterson) a chart in which was pointed 
out the spot selected for establishing a colony, 7.¢., the Baze 
du Nord (now Frederick Henry Bay), in Storm Passage, 
or, as the French called it, Le Canal d’Entrecasteaux. 

It is not pretended that Governor King feared at the 
moment any occupation in force of Tasmania ; but he thought 
the French might take formal possession of that island at 
once, leaving it for a properly equipped expedition to plant 
a settlement there ; and being a man of action, ready to do 
too much rather than too little, he took it upon himself, 
without authority from the Home Office, to prevent what 
Mr. Walker terms the invasion of Tasmania. 

But if New South Wales was in straits as to her com- 
missariat, she was not much more favourably circumstanced 
as to her naval resources. ‘‘ His Majesty’s vessels in those 
seas were few in number, small, and often unseaworthy ; 
and there was a constant difficulty in finding vessels that 
could be spared for any special service. Of those under 
his orders, the Buffalo was essential at Port Jackson, the 
Lady Nelson was off north with Flinders, the Porfozse (the 
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only other ship of H.M.) was away at Tahiti, salting pork 
for the necessities of the colony. But there was in Port 
Jackson a little armed schooner called the Czméderland, 
which had been built at Sydney a few years before for the 
purpose of pursuing runaways: she was only of twenty-nine 
tons burden, it is true, but she would do to check French 
designs. ‘This little craft was therefore hastily prepared for 
sea, a crew was selected, Lieut. Charles Robbins, master- 
mate of H.M. ship Buffalo, was put in command, and in 
four days she was ready to sail.” 

It does not appear that Governor King had it quite 
clearly in his own mind what Robbins was to do when he 
had sailed in pursuit of the French, or that he entertained 
any decided opinion as to the absolute necessity for making 
Tasmania. ‘‘ Robbins received several sets of instructions, 
indicating the uncertainty into which the Governor was 
thrown. His general instructions required him to proceed 
without loss of time to Storm Bay Passage,—“ the dominion 
of which and all Van Diemen’s Land being,” says King, 
“within the limits of His Majesty's territory and my 
government,” 





and to fix on the most eligible places in 
Frederick Henry Bay and the river Derwent for settlement. 
If, however, he met with southerly or westerly winds, he was 
to go to King’s Island and Port Phillip (for the examination 
and survey of which places he had separate instructions), 
and afterwards proceed to Storm Bay Passage. He was to 
hoist the English flag whenever on shore, and place a guard 
at each place, who were to turn up the ground and sow 
seeds. As the Porforse was intended to follow with soldiers 
and settlers immediately on her return from Tahiti, he was 
to keep the King’s colours flying, to indicate the intended 
settlement. Captain Robbins was also charged with a letter 
from King to the French commander, to be delivered if he 
should overtake him, and with very precise instructions 
regarding the action he was to take for the assertion of 
English rights if the French ventured to infringe them. 
Having thus made his disposals, the Governor went on 
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to report his proceedings to Lord Hobart, the Secretary 
for War (who was at that time Secretary for the Colonies 
also). But it is somewhat significant, that in his despatch 
he admitted that there was no immediate risk of a French 
invasion of the territory claimed to belong to the English, 
“for whatever might be in contemplation, it could not be 
performed by Baudin in his present condition ; it was only 
necessary to guard against any action of the French Govern- 
ment that Baudin might have recommended.” 

Robbins made for King’s Island, and on the 8th Decem- 
ber, fifteen days after leaving Port Jackson, anchored there 
alongside the French vessels. The Materaliste was on the 
point of sailing for France. Captain Robbins boarded 
the Géographe, announced his mission, and delivered Gover- 
nor King’s letter to the Commodore. This letter, as it is 
found in the English Record Office, ran as follows :— 

‘“Sypney, Movember 23rd, 1802. 

“ S1r,—You will be surprised to see a vessel so soon after 
you. You know my intention of sending a vessel to the 
southward to fix on a place for a settlement, but this has 
been hastened by a report communicated to me soon after 
your departure, ‘ that the French intended to settle in Storm 
Bay Passage, somewhere about what is now called Frederick 
Henry Bay, and that it was recommended by you to the 
Republic, as a proof of which a chart, pointing out the 
situation (Baye du Nord), was, as Colonel Patterson informs 
me, given him a short time before you sailed by a gentleman 
of your ship. 

“You will easily imagine, that if any information of that 
kind had reached me before your departure, I should have 
requested an explanation; but as I knew nothing of it, and 
at present, totally disbelieving anything of the kind ever 
being thought of, I consider it but proper to give you this 
information. In case the Czméerland should fall in with 
your ships, the commander of that vessel has my directions 
to communicate to you the orders he is under. 

‘Myself and family join in the kindest good wishes for 
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your health, and shall long remember the pleasure we en- 
joyed in your society. We request you will offer our good 
wishes to Captain Hamelin and all your officers. 

‘‘T have the honour, etc. “ Pinte GipLey Kina.” 

‘To Commodore Baudin, Commander-in-Chief 

of the French Expedition of Discoveries.” 

Péron gives another account of this communication. 
According to his version, the Governor wrote: “ A report 
having reached me that you entertain a design of leaving 
some people either at Van Diemen’s Land or on the south- 
west coast of New South Wales, to found a French colony 
there, I deem it my duty to declare to you, Monsieur le 
Commandant, that by virtue of the proclamation of 1788, 
whereby England formally took possession, all these 
countries form an integral part of the British Empire, and 
that you cannot occupy any part of them without breaking 
the friendly relations which have been so recently re- 
established between the two nations. I will not even 
attempt to conceal from you that such is the nature of my 
positive instructions on this point, that it will be my duty 
to oppose by every means in my power the execution of 
the design you are supposed to have in view. Accordingly, 
H.M.S. Cumderland has received orders not to leave you 
until the officer in command of her is convinced that your 
proceedings are wholly unconnected with any attempt at 
invasion of the British territory in these parts.” 

It is urged by Mr. Walker, that the wide difference be- 
tween these two versions of King’s missive may be due to 
the fact that Péron confounded the letter itself with the 
verbal messages of which the bearer delivered himself. But 
there is a point in each of these versions which is certainly 
noticeable: (1) If General King totally disbelieved, as his 
‘letter states, that the French Commander had such designs 
as were attributed to him by rumour, why did he send the 
Cumberland in pursuit of him? and (2) the intimation con- 
veyed in Péron’s version, that the Camderland would not 
leave the French vessels until it was certain that there was 
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no design of the sort reported, was strictly carried out, for 
it was only when the Géographe hoisted sail for the Gulf 
of Carpentaria (31st December), that the Cuderland parted 
company with her. 

But Robbins was not satisfied with frustrating I‘rench 
designs upon Tasmania : more regardful of England's rights 
and prestige than of the extente cordzale, he landed on King’s 
Island with a handful of men, and, marching to the rear of 
the French encampment, took formal possession of that 
Island in King George’s name. It mattered nothing to 
this honest sailor that the French were present, and, as 
appeared, in cccupation—that they had set up an obser- 





vatory there—and that they outnumbered the English. It 
was no part of his business to humour French suscepti- 
bilities ; so “ he marched his little party to the rear of the 
French tents, hoisted His Majesty’s colours ona large tree, 
posted at the foot of the tree his guard of three marines 
with loaded muskets, fired three volleys, gave three cheers,” 
and no doubt felt that he had shown the Frenchmen as 
much politeness as they deserved. The French, whatever 
their intentions may have been in regard to King’s Island, 
accepted the situation, but not without remark, for Péron 
criticizes the affair in the following terms: “Such proceedings 
may probably seem childish to people unacquainted with 
the English policy, but to the Statesman such formalities 
have a more important and serious aspect. By these re- 
peated public declarations England continually aims at 
strengthening her claim and establishing her rights in a 
positive fashion, and uses these pretexts to repel, even by 
force of arms, all nations who may desire to form settle- 
ments in these lands.” 

Baudin’s reply to Governor King’s letter is consistent 
with the terms of that letter as it appears in British archives. 
It is as follows :— 

“ MonsIEUR LE GOUVERNEUR,—L/arrivée du Cumberland 
m’auroit surpris par le contenu de la lettre que vous m’avez 
fait ’honneur de m’écrire si Mr. Roben qui le commande 
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n’avoit par sa conduite fait connoitre le véritable motif pour 
lequel il a été si précipitamment expédi¢ : mais peut-étre il 
est venu trop tard, car, plusieurs jours avant qu'il arbora sur 
nos tentes son pavillon, nous avions laissé dans les quatre 
points principaux de I’Isle, a laquelle je conserve votre nom, 
des preuves de I’époque ott nous Il’avions visitée. 

“Thistoire qu'on vous a fait et dont on soupconne Mr. 
Kemp, Capitaine Regiment de la Nouvelle-galles du Sud, 
étre l’auteur, est sans fondement. Je ne crois pas non plus 
que les officiers du Naturaliste qui sont a bord puissent y 
avoir donné lieu par leur discours, mais dans tous les cas 
vous deviez étre bien persuadé que si le gouvernement 
francais m’avait donné ordre de m’arréter quelque part au 
Nord ou Sud de la terre de Diemen découverte par Abel 
Tasman j’y aurait resté, et sans vous en faire un secret. 

“Le dix-sept le Naturalis‘e a mis a la voile et doit se 
rendre en droiture en France. ; . . 

“J’ai 'honneur d’étre, avec la plus parfaite considération, 

“ M. le Gouverneur, votre serviteur, WW. Baupin.” 

Governor King wrote in the margin :— 

“Tf M. Baudin insinuates any claim from this visit, the 
island was first discovered in 1798, by Mr. Reed, in the 
Martha, afterwards seen by Mr. Black, in the Harébcuger, 
and surveyed by Mr. Murray, in February, 1802.” 

So the French left those southern seas and sailed away 
to the antipodes. Robbins, with his hand free, did not carry 
out that part of his instructions which directed him to pro- 
ceed to Tasmania. He made leisurely inspection of King’s 
Island and Port Phillip, and after an absence of three and 
a half months, returned to Port Jackson. 


But Governor King still appeared to dread a French 
descent upon Tasmania, and was stimulated to immediate 
further action by the unfavourable report brought by the 
Cumberland expedition as to the suitability of King’s 
Islandand Port Phillip for settlement. Yes, Port Phillip— 
the port of Melbourne (Victoria) was thus reported of less 
than a century since, and so reported of not long after the 
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Home authorities had determined upon it as a place for a 
settlement, and appointed Colonel David Collins Lieutenant 
Governor thereof. King reported his intention to the Ad- 
miralty, and the following paragraph occurs in his despatch: 
“My reasons for making this settlement are, the necessity 
there appears of preventing the French gaining a footing on 
the east side of these islands; to divide the convicts; to 
secure another place for obtaining timber, with any other 
natural productions that may be discovered and found use- 
ful; the advantages that may be expected by raising grain; 
and to promote the seal fishery.” 

But the English Admiralty anticipated this later despatch, 
for acting upon that of 23rd November, 1802, wherein King 
had informed the Home authorities of the rumoured designs 
of France upon Tasmania, Lord Hobart (24th June, 1803) 
instructed the Governor to remove part of the establishment 
at Norfolk Island to Port Dalrymple, “the advantageous 
position of which upon the southern coast of Van Diemen’s 
Land, and near the eastern entrance of Bass’ Straits, renders 
it, in a political view, peculiarly necessary that a settlement 
should be formed there.” The error committed by Lord 
Hobart in locating Fort William on the wrong side of the 
Island, and in by no means the right part of the waters sur- 
rounding that Island, is not the only or the worst exhibition 
made by the Colonial Office of ignorance in Colonial affairs. 

But before this despatch of Lord Hobart’s was written, 
Governor King had (28th March, 1803) commissioned 
Lieutenant John Bowen as Commandant and Superintendent 
of a settlement to be established on the Derwent, about 
Risdon Cove. The newly-appointed Commandant was 
“to begin immediately to clear ground and sow wheat and 
other crops, and to furnish full reports on the soil, timber, 
capabilities, and productions of the country. He was to 
have six months’ provisions, was to employ the convicts in 
labour for the public good, to hold religious services every 
Sunday, and to enforce a due observance of religion and 
good order. No trade or intercourse was to be allowed with 
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any ships touching at the port. Arrangements were to be 
made for laying out a town, building fortifications, and ap- 
propriating land for cultivation on the public account. The 
free settlers who accompanied him, in consideration of their 
being the first to volunteer, were to have a location of 200 
acres for each family, and be allowed rations, the labour of two 
convicts each for eighteen months, and such corn, seed, and 
other stock as could be spared. Bowen also received sealed 
orders with respect to any French ships which might arrive: 


he was to inform them of His Majesty’s right to the whole of | 


Van Diemen’s Land, and was to repel any attempt to form a 
settlement, if possible, without recourse to hostile measures.” 

On the 31st August, 1803, the new Commandant of Tas- 
mania set out from Port Jackson with his staff, his army, his 
civil service, and his population for the new colony. Gover- 
nor Bowen’s army consisted of a lance corporal and seven 


rank and file of the New South Wales Corps. His civil J 


establishment numbered three persons, including himself. 
His subjects were six free persons and twenty-four convicts. 

The fleet in which this Czesar with his fortunes sailed, were 
the brig Lady Nelson, of 60 tons, and the British whaler, 
Albion, of 326 tons burden—the latter a tried and especially 
fast craft, that had made the passage from Spithead to Port 
Jackson in the then unprecedented time of 108 days. But on 
this occasion the A/ézox, carrying Her Majesty’s represen- 
tative, did not sustain its reputation, for it arrived at Risdon 
Cove on the 12th September, 1803, five days after the Lady 
Nelson had dropped anchor there. 

So there, at Risdon Cove, in September, 1803, was the 
Colony of Tasmania founded, boasting at that time of a 
white population of forty-nine souls, six months’ provisions, 
one horse (the Governor's), ten head of cattle, about fifty 
sheep, and a few goats, pigs, and fowls. 

Up to this point I have drawn my material mainly from 
Mr. Walker’s paper, “ The French in Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the First Settlement at the Derwent,” which was read in 


1889 before the Royal Society of Tasmania, and laid upon 
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the tables of both Houses of Parliament, as paper No. 107 
of 1889. Mr. Walker’s work contains many interesting his- 
torical features (collected by the indefatigable energy of Mr. 
Bonwick for the Government of Tasmania), which now are 
for the first time made public, and I gratefully acknowledge 
their value, and my indebtedness for them. 1 shall now make 
use of some new matter, similarly collated by Mr. Walker 
in a sequel to “ The Frenchin Van Diemen’s Land,” styled, 
“The English at the Derwent and the Risdon Settlement.” 

The selection of the banks of the Derwent for the new 
settlement in Tasmania was due to the exploration and 
surveys made by Lieutenant John Hayes, of the Bombay 
Marine, who was sent by the East India Company in 1794, 
to explore the coast of Van Diemen’s Land and its harbours, 
and to return to India by the South Sea Islands and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Hayes was occupied in this work 
for over two years. Blissfully unconscious that d’Entre- 
casteaux had preceded him, he examined the Derwent as 
far as Bridgewater (naming that river by the style it now 
bears) and other places, including Risdon Cove. But the 
results of these surveys were lost, the ship taking home his 
charts and journals being captured by the French, and 
Haye's papers never seenagain. But a rough sketch of the 
Derwent, made by Hayes, reached Sydney, and this was 
turned to some account. The results of d’Entrecasteaux’ 
surveys were, it is almost unnecessary to say, not disclosed 
to the English. 

The vazson a’étre of this expedition of Hayes may come 
as a new revelation to many Australasians. The East India 
Company sent this expedition, because it claimed sove- 
reignty over those seas, ‘their royal charter securing to 
them an absolute monopoly of trade, not only with India 
and China, but with the entire East, including the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean. So exclusive were its privileges, and so 
jealously maintained, that the colonists of New South Wales 
could not trade with England, except by permission of the 
Company.” Even in 1806 the Company successfully re- 
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sisted the sale in England of the first cargo of whale-oil and 
seal-skins shipped from Sydney in the Lady Barlow, on the 
ground that the charter of the colony gave the colonists no 
right to trade, and that the transaction was a violation of the 
Company’s charter, and against its welfare. It was urged 
on behalf of the Court of Directors, that such “ piratical en- 
terprises” must be at once put a stop to, as the inevitable 
consequence of building ships in New South Wales will be 
an intercourse with all the ports of the China and India 
seas, and a population of European descent reared in a 
climate suited to maintain the energies of the European 
character, which, when it becomes numerous, active, and 
opulent, may be expected to acquire the ascendency in the 
Indian seas.” It was decided by the Lords Commissioners 
of Trade that the action of the colonists was an infringe- 
ment of the East India Company’s charter; but Sir Joseph 
Banks interested himself on behalf of the colonists, and 
represented to the Court of Directors that in future cases 
the Lords Commissioners “are disposed to admit the cargo 
to entry, in case the Court of Directors see no objection to 
this measure of indulgence towards an infant and improving 
Colony ; and further, that their Lordships intend, without de- 
lay, to prepare instructions for the future government of the 
shipping concerns of the Colony on a plan suited to provide 
the inhabitants with the means of becoming less and less 
burdensome to the mother country, and formed in such a 
manner as to interfere as little as possible with the trade, 
resources, and prerogatives of the East India Company.” 
To Hayes in the first instance, then, and to the confirma- 
tion of Hayes’ observations by Bass and Flinders, was the 
selection of Risdon Cove due. Here Bowen pitched his 
tents; and from this centre he proceeded with all possible 
vigour to make something out of the colonizing material in 
his possession. ‘“ Within a fortnight he got quarters built 
for his soldiers and prisoners, and had located his free 


settlers on their five-acre allotments up the valley about a 
quarter of a mile from his tent.” But the human material 
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he had to deal with was of a very inferior character ; the 
soldiers were little short of mutinous, and “his prisoners 
were ill-behaved, useless, and lazy.” It was possibly be- 
cause of this, that at a very early period of his government 
he asked for reinforcements. These arrived towards the 
end of October, and consisted of fifteen additional soldiers, 
under Lieut. Moore, and forty-two more prisoners, of whom 
twenty were volunteers, who, in the event of their behaving 
themselves well for two years, were to have the choice of 
settling at the Derwent or returning to Sydney. A sur- 
veyor accompanied this party, who for four months was 
employed in making the first surveys on Tasmanian shores. 

But notwithstanding this accession of strength, the affairs 
of the Risdon settlement made little or no progress. The 
convicts did not improve in their behaviour ; some of them 
made their escape, and ceased to trouble the sorely-tried 
Governor ; the others remained only to trouble him. The 
soldiers were discontented and more or less mutinous as 
before; and one of them, having been proved to be an ac- 
complice in a robbery, was taken to Sydney to be tried by 
court-martial. Bowen took the extraordinary step of going 
to Sydney with this offender, and left his charge in Tas- 
mania for this purpose on the gth of January, 1804. The 
utter failure of Bowen's administration is shown by the 
fact that when Collins arrived at Risdon, a few weeks after 
Bowen’s departure, there was not one single acre of land 
prepared for grain on Government account, and not much 
more done by private enterprise. 

Collins, as I have said above, was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Port Phillip by the home authorities in January, 
1803. He sailed with his staff for his appointment on the 
24th April 1803, from Spithead, and arrived in Port Phillip 
on the 9th October. But he reported to Governor King 
that Port Phillip was unsuited for settlement, and as a con- 
sequence was directed to take charge of the Risdon settle- 
ment; on the 15th February, 1804, he landed at Risdon 
under a salute of 11 guns from the Ocean. 
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Five days later Collins had fixed upon Sullivan’s cove, 
the site of the present Hobart, as his capital ; but Bowen, in 
spite of the failure of the Risdon settlement, was left in 
charge as Commandant of Risdon, apparently with little 
else to do than, as the Chaplain of the settlement puts it in 
his diary, ‘‘shooting, hunting, excursionizing, and exchang- 
ing frequent visits with the officers of the new camp.” 

Collins reported most unfavourably of Risdon. He pro- 
nounced it unsuitable for settlement. ‘ The indifferent 
capabilities of the place had not been made the most of. 
No grain had been sown; the five months’ occupation had 
been wasted ; there was nothing to show but a few wretched 
huts, cottages somewhat better for the officers, and a few 
acres of land roughly cleared. The people were in a miser- 
able condition, having been for some time on two-thirds of 
the standard rations, so that Collins had to supply them 
with food, and even to remove their starving pigs to his 
own camp to save their lives.” 

Bowen's infelicitous career as Governor closed on the oth 
August, 1804, when he sailed for Sydney, taking with him 
his whole civil and military establishment. “Of the convicts, 
fifty in number, there were only eleven men and two women 
whom Collins deemed it expedient to keep;” and the only 
free settler who remained was one Clark, superintendent 
of stone-masons, who was transferred in the same capacity 
to Sullivan’s Cove, and subsequently endowed with some 
sheep and a location of 200 acres. 

Unfortunately, the Risdon settlement was characterized 
by something more serious than failure to accomplish any 
good. Its history is blemished even more by the fact that 
positive harm was done, in that during the Risdon days 


the first conflict took place between the English and the 
natives. 


The accounts of this most unhappy incident vary. 
Lieut. Moore, as the officer in charge, wrote the following 
report (a copy whereof is preserved in the Record Office) 
to Governor Collins. 
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“Rispon Cove, May 7th, 1804. 

‘“S1r—Agreeable to your desire, I have the honour of ac- 
quainting you with the circumstances that led to the attack 
on the natives, which you will perceive was the consequence 
of their own hostile appearance, 

“Tt would appear from the numbers of them and the 
spears, etc., with which they were armed, that their design 
was to attack us. However, it was not until they had 
thoroughly convinced us of their intentions, by using vio- 
lence to a settler’s wife and my own servant—who was re- 
turning into camp with some kangaroos, one of which they 
took from him—that they were fired upon. On their 
coming into camp and surrounding it, I went towards them 
with five soldiers. Their appearance and numbers I 
thought very far from friendly. During this time I was 
informed that a party of them was beating Birt, the settler, 
at his farm. I then despatched two soldiers to his assist- 
ance, with orders not to fire if they could avoid it. How- 
ever they found it necessary, and one was killed on the 
spot and another found dead in the valley. 

‘“ But at this time a great party was in the camp, and on 
a proposal from Mr. Mountgarret to fire one of the carro- 
nades to intimidate them, they departed. 

“Mr. Mountgarret, with some soldiers and prisoners, 
followed them some distance up the valley, and have rea- 
son to suppose more were wounded, as one was scen to be 
taken away bleeding. During the time they were in camp 
a number of old men were perceived at the foot of the hill, 
near the valley, employed in making spears. 

“I have now, sir, as near as I can recollect, given you 
the leading particulars, and hope there has nothing been 
done but what you approve of. 

“T have the honour, etc., “W. Moore, 

Lieut. N.S.W. Corps.” 

As to the other versions, Mr. Walker writes : “ The only 
other eye-witness of the affair whose account we have, 
directly contradicts Lieut. Moore ; and his story looks pro- 
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bable. This witness is one Edward White, who was exam- 
ined before Governor Arthur’s Aborigines Committee in 
1830. In considering his evidence, it should be remem- 
bered that at the time he gave it the exasperation of 
the whole colony against the blacks, on account of their 
brutal outrages, was at fever heat, and the witness had 
every inducement to represent their conduct in this affair 
in an unfavourable light. White came to Risdon with 
Bowen, and was an assigned servant to the settler Clari. 
He was the first man who saw the approach of the natives 
while he was hoeing ground on the creek near Clark’s 
house, about half a mile up the valley behind the camp. 
He saw 300 natives, men, women, and children, coming 
down the valley in a semi-circular form with a flock of 
kangaroos before them. They had xo spears—were armed 
with waddies only, and were driving the kangaroos into 
the valley. On catching sight of him they looked aston- 
ished, paused, and, to use his own expression, ‘looked at 
him with all their eyes.’ White had very probably been 
accustomed to the Port Jackson natives; at any rate, he 
says that he felt no alarm at the approach of the blacks ; 
but he thought it advisable to go down the creek and 
inform some soldiers. He then went back to his work. 
On his return the natives were near Clark’s house. They 
did not molest or threaten him in any way. Birt’s house 
was on the other side of the creek some hundreds of yards 
off, and White was very positive that, so far from attacking 
Birt or his house, they never even crossed over to that side 
of the creek, and ‘were not within half a quarter of a mile 
of the hut.’ He knew nothing of their going into the 
camp; but they did not attack the soldiers, and, he 
believed, would not have molested them. When the 
firing commenced there were a great many of the natives 
slaughtered and wounded, how many he did not know.” 
The Chaplain of the Risdon settlement also gave evi- 
dence before this Committee, not as an eye-witness, but as 


one nigh at hand at the time of this encounter. ‘“ He 
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stated that he had heard different opinions as to the origin 
of the attack ; that it was said the natives wanted to en- 
camp on the site of Birt’s hut, half a mile from the camp, 
and had ill-used his wife, but that the hut was not burnt or 
plundered. They did not attack the camp (where the wit- 
ness presumably was at the time), but our people went from 
the camp to attack the natives. He thought ov/y five or 
six were killed. The general opinion was, that the blacks 
had gone to Risdon to hold a corrobbery.” 

The evidence preponderates in favour of the theory that 
Lieut. Moore was hurried into indiscretion of a grave kind, 
and that, whatever the ultimate design of the natives may 
have been, they were attacked before their action had given 
warrant for such extreme measures. 

It is, of course, greatly to be deplored that this fatal 
collision should have occurred; but it may be very well 
questioned whether, considering the character of the abo- 
rigines and our later experience of their treachery, the 
English occupation of Tasmania could have been effected 
for any lengthened period without a collision between the 
two races. The Tasmanian natives, numbering only 4,000: 
to 5,000, were of the lowest type of humanity. Those few 
were divided into tribes who could not live at peace with 
one another. No kindness or tact could win them from 
their savagery ; no benefit bestowed upon them could en- 
sure him who befriended them from cowardly and mur- 
derous attack when opportunity offered; and when the 
remnants of the scattered tribes were gathered together 
in an asylum provided for them by the Government, and 
treated with the utmost consideration, these untamable 
and untrustable people succumbed to the restraints of the 
simplest form of civilization. 

E. Brappon, 
Agent-General for Tasmania. 
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OFFICIAL RELATIONS WITH ORIENTALS. 


Sir Ricuarp Meape, President of the Section of “ Rela- 
tions with Orientals,” which had been formed in connection 
with the last Oriental! Congress, read a paper on “ Official 
Relations with Orientals ” (considered chiefly with reference 
to official intercourse between European Administrators and 
their Indian Assistants and Subordinates, as viewed from 
the administrative and historical side). He said,— 

The subject that has been assigned to this Section 
for consideration, is one of much general interest, and of 
growing importance, and merits very careful thought by all 
Europeans who are directly associated with Orientals—ceither 
commercially, politically, or as administrators—and who con- 
scientiously desire to maintain with them the good relations 
that are essential for the successful performance of the duties 
entrusted to their charge. 

Looking back at the great events in the distant past that 
have affected the mutual position and destinies of the Euro- 


pean and Oriental nations and peoples, it must, I think, be — 


admitted that the general character of those events has had 
a certain influence in determining the tone of European feel- 
ing towards Orientals, and has so, more or less, affected their 
mutual relations. 

The progress of events in India and the far East during 
the two last centuries has probably made little change in 
the general tone of feeling I have referred to, so far as the 
masses amongst European nations and people are concerned ; 
but this tone has undergone considerable modification 
amongst Europeans of all classes who have been brought 
into direct association with the peoples of those distant 
countries, and especially India ; and the object of the present 
discussion of one branch of the general subject we have to 
deal with, is, to consider, with the aid of the knowledge 
derived from such association, what ought to be the official 
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relations and intercourse of Europeans with their Indian 
subordinates and fellow-subjects generally. 

And here I would observe, that it must not be supposed 
that the views put forward by me in this paper will be 
found to be of a novel or previously unthought-of character, 
for such will assuredly not be the case. The views I now put 
forward will be based on the principles and practice of the 
highest class of Indian administrators, who have themselves 
practically solved this question, and have set an example to 
their fellow-officials, of the relations that should be main- 
tained and encouraged between European Superiors and 
their native Subordinates and the people generally. 

It is essential that Europeans who have to control and 
direct the important work of administration in India, shall 
be gifted with temper, patience, a large and warm sympathy 
with the people they rule over, and the good sense and 
judgment that are needed to keep men straight, and to in- 
spire confidence and respect amongst those with whom they 
are brought in contact. They should be able to converse 
with freedom in the language of their people, and should 
be always accessible and ready to hear every one, but should 
at the same time be decided and firm. They should en- 
courage their Subordinates to take an active and warm 
interest in everything that concerns the welfare of the 
people, and should themselves set an example to all around 
them in this and every other respect. The acceptance of 
favours from Subordinates is forbidden by Government, and 
is so obviously wrong, that no right-minded European 
Superior would stoop to such a practice. Natives are pro- 
verbially quick in gauging the character of their European 
Superiors, and are prone to say and do what they think will 
please them. They are themselves naturally courteous and 
polite, and appreciate courtesy and thoughtful kindness on 
the part of their Superiors. Where these are wanting, and 
they are treated with rudeness and bad manners, the in- 
fluence of the Superior with them is at once more or less 
lowered, to the great injury of their mutual relations. 
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In their social intercourse with their native Subordinatcs, 
European Superiors should do all in their power to encour. 
age a habit of friendly intimacy, and to lead their Subordi- 
nates to take an interest in instructive general conversation 
and social meetings. The great importance of good social 
relations between European officials and natives of all 
classes cannot be over-estimated. Such relations tend to 
remove prejudice, and to beget kindly feelings on both 
sides. 

The effects of English education have already made great 
changes in the character and habits of the natives of India 
who have benefited by it; and there is no denying that the 
results have been in some respects disappointing. But it 
could hardly have been otherwise under the circumstances ; 
and European Superiors will do well to recognise this fact, 
and to adapt their official relations with their native Sub- 
ordinates, and what are termed, ‘‘ the educated classes,” to 
the changes in this respect that have occurred and that are 
in progress. It should not be regarded as a reproach to 
an educated native, that he aspires to higher employment in 
the service of the State than has heretofore been open to his 
class; but extravagant claims, improperly preferred, should 
be temperately but firmly resisted; and a thoughtful and 
sympathizing European Superior will be better able to do 
this effectively than any one else. 

As regards the possession of administrative ability by the 
natives of India, many of them have shown a marked capa- 
city in this respect ; and it must be remembered that, while 
the work of direction has lain with European Superiors, the 
great bulk, indeed, I may say all, of the actual details of 
administration have been, and are carried out by native Sub- 
ordinates. I could at this moment name several of my own 
native assistants, Hindoos and Mahometans, who were em- 
ployed by me in independent positions,—as administrators 
of native States whose ruinous disorder compelled inter- 
ference,—and who performed their duties most creditably 


and successfully. I am just reminded of a case that came 
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to my notice when Governor-General’s Agent in Central 
India, nearly thirty years ago, of a small tribe in the pro- 
vince of Bundelcund, in which it was said no female children 
had ever been born from the time Bundelcund became a 
British province, fifty-five years previously. I entrusted the 
duty of making the requisite arrangements to put a stop to 
the practice of habitual female infanticide in this tribe to a 
Brahmin native Assistant; and he carried out my instruc- 
tions in this delicate matter with great tact and judgment, 
and the most perfect success, with the result that within a 
year, more girls than boys had been born, and that at the 
end of seven years, the surviving female children were 
nearly double the number of surviving male children. 

I have also had considerable experience of the work of 
native Deputy Commissioners in charge of districts, and 
native Assistant Commissioners, and found them perform 
their administrative and judicial duties, on the whole, well 
and satisfactorily. European superiors should protect their 
Subordinates of these classes, and especially the former, 
from certain temptations of office to misconduct, which are 
apt to press on them at the hands of relatives or former 
associates, and which it is no doubt very difficult to resist. 
Well-to-do native officials are regarded by their relatives 
as bound to assist them in some way or other, by public 
employment, grants of land on favourable terms, etc., and 
it is not easy for Europeans to understand how great is 
the pressure that may thus at times be brought to bear 
on employés of this class. In all matters of this nature, a 
European Superior should carefully consider the circum- 
stances of a native Subordinate’s position, and help him, 
as far as he can, in keeping free from entanglements that 
might sooner or later bring him into trouble. He should 
also recognise and encourage good and faithful service on 
the part of native Subordinates, and mark such of them as 
show special fitness for further advancement in the public 
service. 

While on the subject of the administrative capacity of 
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natives of India, I must briefly refer to the three most 
eminent native administrators of modern years, viz., Nawab 
Sir Salar Jung, Minister of Hyderabad; Raja Sir Dinkur 
Rao, Dewan of Gwalior; and Raja Sir Madhava Rao, 
with all of 
whom I had the honour of being intimately officially associ- 
ated for many years. 





Dewan of Travancore, Indore, and Baroda 


Sir Dinkur Rao had received no English education, and 
was the only one of these three great men who had had any 
practical administrative training before he was called to high 
office. He is undoubtedly entitled to the first position 
among them as an Administrator. He had studied the work 
and the wants of the people in a subordinate capacity and 
as Soobah of a district, and was well! acquainted with the 
defects of the native system of government, and of the 
reforms that were demanded to remove those defects; and 
when advanced to the office of Dewan of Gwalior, he intro- 
duced those reforms with skill and courage. His great and 
loyal services during the Indian Mutiny can never be for- 
gotten by those who were in a position to know them ; but 
it is as a most able and practical administrator, wholly self- 
taught, that I bring his name forward on this occasion. 

Nawab Sir Salar Jung was a Shiah nobleman of Arab 
descent, and of high position at Hyderabad, where the office 
of Minister had been filled by members of his family, though 
not continuously, for many years. He succeeded his uncle 
as Minister when only twenty-four years of age, at a very 
critical time for Hyderabad. He had no personal training 
in the work of administration ; but his great natural ability 
and perception made up, toa great extent, for the want of 
this ; and his enlightened and liberal intelligence and earnest 
efforts to establish a good system of government, and to 
benefit the people of Hyderabad, have greatly changed the 
character of the administration of the Nizamut, and laid 
the foundation of a new order of things in that important 
country. His sudden and lamented death from cholera 
eight years ago was a grievous misfortune for Hyderabad. 
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Sir Madhava Rao was trained for educational work, and 
had a most excellent knowledge of English, which he wrote 
and spoke in a style that was rarely met with in a native 
of India twenty-five years ago. When he became Dewan 
of Travancore, he applied his great abilities to the adminis- 
trative and other duties of that office, and speedily acquired 
for himself the good opinion of the British Government, and 
the confidence and respect of the people. His measures 
were based on principles of justice and humanity, and he 
was actuated by an earnest desire to remove the abuses 
which exist in all native Governments, and to introduce and 
foster all reforms that were calculated to benefit the condi- 
tion of the people. As Dewan of Indore and subsequently 
of Baroda, he followed the same course; and, though there 
were differences between him and some of the chiefs he 
served, some of whom thought him too much the slave of 
laws and regulations, he established his credit as an able, 
upright, and fearless administrator, whose aims were high 
and deserving of respect and recognition. 

I have ventured to introduce a reference to the careers of 
these three great native administrative leaders, though it is 
somewhat outside the subject we are considering, because I 
wish to bring their names forward on this occasion. Raja 
Sir Dinkur Rao is now the only survivor, I greatly grieve 
to say. 

I fear I have already far exceeded the time allowed for 
the reading of papers; but it is difficult to compress into 
moderate limits the subject I have been asked to deal with. 
I will, in conclusion, sum up by saying that European 
officials of all grades, but especially of high position, in India, 
have special duties of the most responsible nature, which 
cannot be made the subject of rules and regulations, to fulfil 
towards their native subordinates of all grades and classes, 
and the people generally under their rule. The duty of 
training, watching over, and elevating the characters of their 
native subordinates, is one of the most important of their 
responsibilities ; and failure in realizing what | may term 
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the sacredness of that duty, means failure in one of the 
greatest obligations they are under to the State. India is 
now passing through a crisis, which requires the exercise of 
the most thoughtful judgment on the part of all European 
superiors who are in a position to influence the educated 
classes of the country; and they cannot turn that influence 
to better account than by applying it in aiding the establish- 
ment of a well-trained, loyal, and efficient body of native 
officials, who are contented with their service, and who, 
being themselves of “the educated classes,” ought to in- 
fluence beneficially those classes generally, and all with 
whom they are brought in contact. 
R. MEabe. 


7th September, 1891. 














HINTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS IN 
A POLITICAL RESIDENCY, UNDER THE 
INDIAN FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Tue paper which I have had the honour of being invited to 
read before this distinguished Congress of Orientalists, is 
headed, “ Hints for the Conduct of Business in a Political 
Residency, under the Indian Foreign Office.” It was writ- 
ten, I would beg to premise, within the last decade, at the 
personal request of a friend who had been for some years a 
member of the Government of India, and was at the time a 
member of the Home Government—for the guidance of his 
son, who had but just then been appointed to the Political 
Department in India. The successive rapid promotion of 
the officer in question to the highest offices of the depart- 
ment may be held, perhaps, to afford a presumption in re- 
gard to the soundness of the principles and judiciousness of 
the modes of procedure advocated in the paper. In now 
venturing to read it before this Congress, I am actuated by 
the hope that it may prove equally useful in the future, in 
promoting a good understanding between the rulers of States 
and the officers accredited to them—not only ia India ex- 
clusively, but throughout the East at large; wherever, in 
short, the officers of our honoured. neighbours, the several 
Governments of Europe, who have so cordially deputed their 
representatives to this international Congress, shall be 
brought into contact with native States within the bounds 
of their respective dominions. I am glad to have been thus 
privileged to offer, which I do with all humility and defer- 
ence, an international application to precepts derived from 
experience in an exclusively Indian field. 

On assuming charge of his office, a Resident will often, 
find a prince of but mediocre capacity and of indolent habits, 
served bya Minister whose great ability, force of character, 
and practised administrative skill have raised him to the 
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commanding position he holds in the State, relatively to his 
weak sovereign. In such circumstances, the Resident, if new 
to the work, and seeing much, perhaps, in-the administration 
of the State to which he is accredited that seems susceptible 
of improvement, will be under great temptation to move in 
furtherance of reforms through the capable Minister, rather 
than through the less capable chief, and, practically, to the 
ignoring of the latter. But it will be a fatal mistake to do 
so. And it is the most common error for inexperienced 
political officers to fall into, the unfortunate results of which 
might be illustrated by numberless instances in the history 
of the native States. It is, naturally enough, sure to ex- 
cite the jealousy of a chief, to have his servant placed, as it 
were, over his own head, and calculated therefore to provoke 
his secret opposition—instead of enlisting, as is most desir- 
able, his cordial concurrence and co-operation. All the sub- 
ordinate officials of the State, sympathizing with their slighted 
sovereign, will oppose their vzs zxertie to the administative 
action of the too-ambitious Minister, both from loyalty to 
their chief, and also from individual jealousy of their late 
equal in office, who had outrun them in the race of public 
life. Thus, the Resident will find his best-intentioned plans 
for reforms, unaccountably failing 2 ¢ofo, or at least, falling 
far short of their proposed ends. On the other hand, if he will 
work with and through the Sovereign of the State, all will 
be changed, Willing obedience will be rendered throughout 
the remotest branches of the administration; and general co- 
operation succeed to the dead weight of obstructive w7s zxer- 
fiz. And the consideration that it is with the Sovereign, as 
the representative head of the State, that the British treaty 
entrusted to his hands has been concluded, will show that it 
is the Resident’s duty to support his authority as supreme 
within the State, and if necessary to aid him with his counsel. 
This is a point demanding great delicacy, to avoid the risk of 
humiliating the chief before his subjects. Hence advice on 
State affairs should only be tendered in strictly private con- 
ference ; or, what is far better than formal interviews, which 
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attract observation and excite surmise in regard to their 
objects, chance occasions may expediently be improved for 
that purpose. Thus, hunting excursions and other festive 
occasions, when it is the etiquette for the Resident and the 
chief to ride together on the same howdah, or, if on horse- 
back, side by side at the head of the cavalcade, afford favour: 
able opportunities for confidential conversation. On advice 
thus unobtrusively tendered, orders may be subsequently 
promulgated by the chief as ostensibly from his own initia- 
tive, whereby his dignity and authority are maintained, and 
the due excution of the orders fully ensured. The personal 
attachment which a Resident will conciliate to himself 
through the naturally grateful appreciation on the part of 
the chief, of such disinterested friendship and delicacy of con- 
duct, will enable him unobtrusively to intoduce and watch the 
realization of his best-considered measures for the welfare of 
the State, and the improving of the condition of the people, 
while upholding concurrently on behalf of his own Govern- 
ment the imperial objects of his embassy, in thus riveting 
the attachment of the head of the State. 

Another important point of conduct has reference to the 
granting of interviews. Asa rule, all receptions should be 
more or less public. Noone should be admitted to an abso- 
lutely private interview, or danger will be incurred of having 
what passed misrepresented by the designing, in furtherance 
of their selfish ends, based on the presumption of having 
acquired influence with the “Sahib.” More especially, the 
Resident should never allow any of the office establishment 
of chobdars and chuprassees, least of all the Jemadar, to ac- 
company him alone in his walks or rides. Besides the risk 
of misrepresentations, as above indicated, such escort will 
hopelessly bar free access to him, or the free speaking out 
their minds by any with whom he may converse. 

Except during periods of minority in States, when, as head 
of the Council of Regency, the Resident’s duty is to intervene, 
there should be an absolute abstention of authoritative inter- 
ference in the internal administration of the State, agains 
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which, indeed, the States are guaranteed by treaty. If any- 
thing glaringly wrong should come to the Resident's know- 
ledge, his bringing it unobtrusively under the notice of the 
chief in the manner above indicated, will be the best means 
of getting it corrected. 

In all important cases, the head of the Office should not 
trust to any préczs-writer to prepare a fréczs of the correspon- 
dence for his decision, but go through the file himself. The 
person who prepares the pr¢éczs may by design, or at all events 
will unconsciously, suggest the conclusion to be arrived at 
from his own point of view. The parties whose interests 
are affected by a decision will always be better disposed to 
acquiesce in it, even when adverse and believed by them to 


be wrong, if known to spring from the unbiassed judgment 
of the head of the Office, “Hakim ka raz /” 
C. L. SHowers, 
Major General, 
Late Political Resident, 
Rappootana and Gwalior. 














MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF THE LATE 
SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


I. 


| The following Note on a peculiar custom prevalent in 
the Southern Mahratta country under the native Govern- 
ments forms the earliest entry in Sir Walter Elliot’s ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Book,” vol. 1. It was probably written about 
the year 1830. R.S.| 

TULLEE. 

The institutions of native Governments, regulated by no 
fixed rules or systems, are naturally of a lax and variable 
nature, depending chiefly on the individual character of the 
ruler, or of the officers employed under him. The latter, 
when employed in distant provinces, and particularly 
without a superintending control, are easily induced to 
turn the powers of the Government into sources of their 
own advantage, by selling or withholding justice, and 
showing favour only to those who can purchase it. Such 
was particularly the case in the Southern Mahratta Country, 
especially during the latter part of the Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment, which, added to other causes of misrule and oppres- 
sion, destroyed the ties which hold society together, and 
left every man dependent on his resources for the pre- 
servation of his rights, and even of his life. Such was 
probably the origin of the custom of Zad//ee, by which an 
injured individual strove to compel attention to his griev- 
ances by inflicting the greatest portion of evil on the 
community at large. Retiring from the village, he posts 
a written statement of his grievances on some conspicuous 
place, and then proceeds to plunder, assault, and even 
murder every one he meets with, till the amount of injury 
inflicted and the degree of terror inspired compel the in- 
habitants, unsupported by the executive authorities, to come 
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to terms with the desperado, and purchase his forbearance 
at any price. 

The zemindars and other experienced persons say, that 
originally a more legitimate and proper system of Z7//ee 
prevailed, particularly among the Wuttundars, who had 
permanent interests to preserve in the village. Such a 
one would plunder the passenger of his clothes on the high- 
way and restore them in the town, or would take a handful 
of corn and burn it, instead of setting fire to the stack. 
But such instances were probably rare, and latterly have 
been altogether disused. In all the numerous cases that 
have come to my notice, the aggression has been of a more 
malignant and cruel description, slaying and carrying off 
cattle, with wanton injury to the person, infliction of wounds, 
firing corn-stacks, cutting down plantain-trees, etc. ; at each 
act of violence the outlaw shouting, ‘‘I am _ so-and-so! 
Where the injury com- 
plained of is loss of reputation, or disgrace arising from the 


” 


I seek reparation from my enemy! 


misconduct of women, the revenge assumes a yet more 
atrocious character. The man writes no notice, nor, when 
attacking, shouts out his name as above, but rushing on the 
defenceless passengers he puts them to death without re- 
gard to age or sex, at the same time doing all the injury in 
his power. This is called “dumb Tullee.” 

| Then follows an account of an actual case, beginning 
with one of the Tullee notices, which was posted on the 
24th January, 1828. ] 

““To . . . greeting. Your friend . . . has 
a cause of complaint against you. Though I have already 
caused much confusion and disorder, you will not attend to 
it. Very well. Let it be. If in three days you come and 
arrange our dispute, and carry me to the village, all will be 
well. If not, some injury will befall His Highness the 
Maharajah in his capital at Kolapur, and the consequences 
will be important. If I should not succeed, | will set fire to 
the village and utterly destroy it. No need for more words.” 

[On the 8th February of the same year the following 
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notice was sent by the same man to the local representative 
of the British Government. | 

“Te ... . greeting: The pettion of . .. 
(A.) and (B.) having conspired together and deceived the 
Government, seized upon my house and property. This 
exaction was made under the Kolapura Government, and 
much tyranny and oppression were employed, at which 
time I practised 7zd/ee, but no one listened to me. Under- 
standing that the English Government is now in force, I 
send this petition. Please inquire fully.” 

In consequence of this being reported to the magistrate, 
orders were givento tell . . . toreturn to his village, that 
no notice would be taken of his acts under the late Govern- 
ment, and that his case should be inquired into ; but warn- 
ing him not to continue such conduct. He, however, 
remained in the exercise of 7z/ee, and is now under trial 
for three murders committed subsequently. He says the 
above communication never reached him. 


He was at length condemned and executed in 1830. 


i. 


SKETCH OF THE EVENTS IN THE SOUTHERN MArATHA 
CoUNTRY CONNECTED WITH THE INSURRECTION AT KutrrOr 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1824.* 


Having in the India Office accidentally met Mr. Jardine, 
B.C.S., who had formerly been employed in my old District 
in the Southern Maratha Country, he requested me to give 
him some account of the insurrection at Kittar in 1824, of 
which I am now probably the only survivor. And although 
my memory does not allow me, after the lapse of sixty-one 
years, to recall the more minute incidents connected with 
that affair, the main features of the event are so deeply 
impressed on my recollection that I am able to do so with 


* See an account of the further consequences of this affair in the /nd. 
Ant. xiv., p. 293 ; Bom. Gaz. (Belgaum), p. 581 ; Hist. Account of Belgaum 
Dist., by H. T. Stokes, M.C.S., p. 82. 
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the assistance of a memorandum, only now accidentally 
discovered among my papers, It was written a few months 
after the event, with the view of exculpating the principal 
actors, both civil and military, from the blame which was 
freely attributed to them. 

On the subjugation of the Peshwa’s territory, that portion 
of it known as the Southern Maratha Country, or, accord- 
ing to native usage, the Carnatic, was placed under the 
Administration of a Principal Collector and Political Agent. 
It originally comprised the three present Collectorates of 
Belgaum, Dharwar, and Sholapur, in which Canarese was 
the vernacular dialect. The native Government had con- 
ferred extensive possessions in this province on a number 
of feudatories, who were bound to render military service 
when required. At the conquest the possession of these 
lands was confirmed on hereditary tenure by the British 
Government, but with the special reservation that on the 
failure of the direct male descent, no claim to continue the 
succession would be recognised without the previous sanc- 
tion of the ruling power. The practice of adoption being 
so general among Hindus, it was considered necessary to 
make it clearly understood that the performance of this 
rite, however valid with reference to family ties, conveyed 
no political right unless confirmed by the State. 

One of these chiefs, the Desd? of Kittdr, remarkable as 
being the only one belonging to the Lingayat, or Jangam, 
sect, had rendered some service to General Monro at the 
conquest, in recognition of which his claim to a considerable 
tract, yielding from two to three lakhs of rupees (the exact 
value I do not remember), had been favourably recognised. 

Sivalinga Rudra Sirje, the late Desdéé or Szr-Desdé, was, 
at the time of this narrative, in a declining state of health. 
He had been twice married, but both his wives had died 
without children, and he was betrothed to a third, the 
daughter of the Setti of Homenabad (? Mominabad), but 
the marriage had not been completed. The Desdé?’s only 
brother had also died without heirs, and there was no 
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collateral branch, or other connexion of the family, that 
was known to have claim to the succession. As, however, 
the Desa? was still in the prime of life, and hoped to re- 
cover from his malady, he was very averse to provide an 
heir to his estate by means of adoption. In consequence 
of this feeling and the precarious state of the Desdé’s health, 
Mr, Thackery took several opportunities of reading to the 
assembled vakils, including the Kitttiir envoy, some of the 
proclamations of Government affecting Sardars, among 
which he purposely included that which requires all adop- 
tions to be previously submitted to, and sanctioned by, the 
Governor in Council, before they could be deemed valid. 
This was specially intended for the Kittair case, and was 
repeated several times. 

In the month of September, whilst on a shooting party 
at Teygoor, five miles from Kitttr, a party of Sardars from 
the latter place waited on Mr. Thackery (on the rth). 
They stated that their chief was then so dangerously ill 
that he was not expected to survive many hours longer, 
and that he was anxious to procure the sanction of Govern- 
ment for the adoption of a boy originally of the same 
family, and son of the pati of Mastmaradi, and a letter was 
delivered from the Desaz himself to the same purport, bear- 
ing his signature. Mr. Thackery replied that he must 
refer the matter to higher authority, and in the meantime 
proposed to send the Surgeon, Mr. Bell, to see the Desa? 
To this they somewhat unwillingly agreed ; and Mr. Bell, 
who was of the party, immediately rode over to Kittir. 
He returned in about an hour, and reported that he had 
found the Desd? already dead ; that he saw the body decked 
with flowers, seated in state in the Diwdau-¢-Adm, or recep- 
tion-hall ; that from its appearance he must have been dead 
a considerable time, and that in his opinion he had expired 
the day before (the 11th). The letter, however, was dated 
the 12th; but as the signature did not resemble the Desa?'s 
usual handwriting, this fact, coupled with Mr. Bell's in- 
formation, induced considerable doubts of its authenticity. 
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The following day Mr. Thackery, accompanied by Messrs. 
Stevenson and Freese (the first and third Assistants) re. 
paired to Kitttir, and two days afterwards (on the 15th) 
returned to Dharwar. Having reported the above circum- 


stances, together with the want of any legitimate successor 


to the Samasthin, Mr. Thackery appointed a Brahman 
named Venkat Rao, a Kérkun in his own Kachért, who in 
conjunction with Kanur Malapa, the person most trusted 
and favoured by the late Desdéé#, and generally called 
Diwan, were to manage affairs till the decision of Govern- 
ment should be received. This choice was afterwards 
found to have been an unfortunate one, Venkat Rao, though 
an excellent Adérkun, being of low, vulgar extraction, and 
elated with the insolence of office, conducted himself with 
such disregard to the popular feelings as to excite much 
disgust in the minds of the principal Sardars. Mr. Thack- 
ery hesitated between appointing this man or Antaji Punt, 
Munsiff of Dharwar ; but decided against the latter as being 
a Kokanist and a man of the country, qualities that would 
have rendered him unpalatable to the Lingayat chiefs,— 
whilst the former was a stranger, free from these objections, 
and more likely to remain unbiassed by any party. 

Kanur Malapa had many enemies in men whose power 
had been abridged through his influence with the late chief. 
One of these, named Auradi Virappa,—who had been re- 
moved from the superintendence of the Katak, or village 
militia, in favour of a dependent of Ktinur Malapa’s named 
Sardar or Hudkadli Malapa,—came secretly to Dharwar, 
and informed Mr. Thackery that the Desd? had died the 
day before the visit of the Sardars; that the letter, 
adoption, etc., were inventions of Kfanur Malapa to retain 
his influence ; that he abused the trust so reposed in him, 
and had abstracted large sums of money from the treasury. 
On the 25th September, Mr. Thackery returned to Kittir, 
taking with him Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot (first and 
second Assistants). Kfnur Malapa, being called on, 
admitted the truth of Auradi Virappa’s information, and 
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stated that the signature of the letter had been effected by 
placing the pen in the hand of the corpse. He was there- 
upon suspended and ordered to confine himself to his house. 
Gurusiddapah, the head of the Adégd or Irregular Horse, 
who had the greatest influence after Ktnur Malapa, and 
with whom he was at enmity, was appointed Manager on 
the part of the Samasthén, and Auradi Virappa became 
head of the KAtak. 

Meantime, an answer from Government arrived, directing 
inquiries to be made into the genealogy of the family, with 
a view to discover whether any one possessed claims on the 
Desgattz ; but no one could be found, either collateral with 
the founder or within the seven generations that followed. 
The Mastmaradi patil traced his descent from an ancestor 
of the person who founded the Kitttir family, and the Khu- 
davindpur patil and others were his illegitimate descendants. 
This result also was duly reported to Government, but for 
a long time no answer was received. In consequence of 
this failure of heirs Mr. Thackery doubted that the adoption 
would be allowed. The only other person who had the 
slightest claim on the estate was the young wife of the late 
Deséé, still a mere child. She had no immediate friends or 
relations of her own, having been transplanted into her 
husband’s house alone, and from a distant land.- She was 
surrounded by the relatives of her late husband, who looked 
only to their own interests, and who attached themselves 
rather to a mother-in-law of the late Desd@7, named Chinama, 
a woman of violent and intermeddling disposition, who had 
been carefully secluded from affairs by the Desdéé on that 
account. If the Government should not be disposed to 
sanction an adoption, the Desga¢¢z lands would either revert 
entirely to the Sarkar, or they might be bestowed wholly, 
or in part, on the younger Desdéénz during her lifetime. In 
either case, Mr. Thackery felt that a considerable degree 
of responsibility attached to him; and, to see that the in- 
terests of neither party suffered, he commenced an inquiry 
into the resources of the Samasthdn, taking an account of 
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the treasury, Adgds, etc., a course which created some 


anxiety in the minds of the people. 

On the 29th September, Mr. Thackery went into Dharwar 
during the Dassera week. Stevenson and I remained and 
distributed the presents and joshéks, or honorary dresses, 
according to custom. We were a little alarmed by reports 
of collections and assemblies of the people, but attributed 
it to the occasion of the feast. On the 2nd October, Mr. 
Thackery returned. No answer had yet arrived from 
Government regarding the final adjustment of the succession. 
Mr. Thackery expressed considerable anxiety at the delay. 
The conviction in his own mind seemed to be, that Govern- 
ment would consider the bulk of the Desgattz Jands to have 
lapsed ; and, anxious that in the event of such a determina- 
tion, no further obstruction should occur to the revenue 
arrangements of the year, the season for which had already 
commenced, he proceeded sedulously in the preparation of 
the village accounts, and even nominated Amildars, Sarish- 
tadars, -Ziladars, etc., to facilitate the attainment of this 
object. This inquisition into the internal resources of the 
country augmented the distrust and jealousy already felt by 
the people at the continued silence of Government regard- 
ing their final condition; and even at this period they appear 
to have meditated resistance, as is proved by certain facts 
afterwards brought to light, but which the ignorance or in- 
competence of the native Manager prevented our learning 
at the time. It appears that, after mustering the different 
pagés {rom the country, instead of returning them to their 
separate villages, they were kept at Nandihali, within two 
miles of Kittdr, and actually came and participated in the 
affair on the 23rd. 

Many of the best Kataks who came to the Dassera were 
likewise retained, and acted a conspicuous part on that day. 
A little circumstance occurred to myself which marked the 
temper of the people. We were beating a jungle near 
Kittir with some of the Sardars, when Gurusiddapah, tak- 
ing an opportunity when I was quite alone, came up and 
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asked me when the Government would come to some de- 


cision regarding the Samasthan. I said, when the answer 
from the Sarkar should arrive. He rejoined that the people 
were in a state of great excitement and alarm; that they 
were of a martial character, and strongly attached to the 
Samasthan, and again dwelt on their warlike disposition, de- 
scribing the country as “K@atak-ka-Mulk.” This I repeated 
to Mr. Thackery. About this time it was determined by 
Government to do away with the Cantonment at Kaladgi, 
the force being divided between Sholapur and Belgaum. 
Mr. Thackery represented to Colonel Pierce the excellent 
supply of forage and water at Kittuir, and recommended part 
of it being sent thither ; but whether he specified the Troop 
of Horse Artillery I do not know. However,on the 18th inst. 
the C Troop of Native Horse Artillery arrived at Kittur, 
under command of Capt. Black, with Lieuts. Sewell and Digh- 
ton. This was not considered a military measure; for Mr. 
Thackery repeatedly expressed an opinion that the country 
would be settled without the interference of an armed force. 

Still no answer was received from Government re- 
garding the final disposal of the place. The people daily 
showed more distrust and jealousy of our proceedings ; and 
Mr. Thackery evinced much solicitude at the state of sus- 
pense in which he was placed, and I believe wrote in urgent 
terms to Mr. Chaplin on the subject. The elder Desaznz, 
too, and Gurusiddapah, in whom she chiefly trusted, finding 
that day after day passed in this uncertainty, exhibited much 
impatience, and even talked of setting out for Bombay to 
lay their claims before the Governor himself. 

They became more determined in this plan, which at first 
they had mentioned as a mark of discontent ; and at length 
they actually made preparations, and proposed to carry the 
money in the treasury (to the amount of nearly 9 lakhs of 
rupees) with them. This Mr. Thackery declared he could 
not allow, as he was responsible to Government for the 
money, the amount of which he had already reported ; and 
finding that they persisted, he, on the 2cth Oct., ordered his 
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escort to take possession of the two gates of the fort, 30 men 
at each, and to suffer no one to go out without his permission. 
He then proceeded to take measures for the security of the 
public property of the Samasthan, such as sealing up the 
treasury, etc., the people manifesting increasing symptoms of 
anger and discontent ; but having been very unwell for two 
or three days previous, I did not myself observe what passed. 
On the 22nd, as I went into the Fort to the Kacheri with 
Messrs. Thackery and Stevenson,the most unequivocal marks 
of bad feeling were shown; and, indeed, all intercourse seemed 
broken off. Mr. Thackery, in the evening, sent for the prin- 
cipal Sardars to expostulate with them; but they distinctly 
refused to come, alleging that they were not treated with re- 
spect. Mr. Thackery, though always kind and attentive in 
his intercourse with the people, had, on one or two occasions, 
among his frequent interviews with Gurusiddapah, requested 
him to be seated on the ground, as there was no chair present. 
This, it was afterwards discovered, had given great offence. 
Mr. Thackery now wrote a few lines to Capt. Black, stating 
shortly the temper that had been displayed, and desiring him 
to send down a division of guns to the fort for the purpose of 
overawing the people. Capt. Black came down with them 
himself; but on arriving at the gates, he found them locked 
and entrance refused ; for though Mr. Thackery had placed 
his escort there, the gates (3 in number) were not all in our 
possession, the men being posted at the innermost, while the 
two outermost were entirely under the control of the inmates 
of the Fort. The unwillingness of the people, however, to re- 
sist,and Capt. Black’s firmness in demanding entrance,induced 
them to open the way, when we all left the Fort; the division 
of guns, with its usual complement of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and troopers remaining within. Stevenson and I dined 
at the troop mess; but Mr. Thackery went to bed. The inci- 
dent at the gates led to a conversation about blowing them 
open with guns. I don’t recollect whether the question was 
settled by the younger members of the party alone ; but this 


know, the impression produced on my mind was, that in 
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such a case the doors would fly open at the first discharge. 
The evening passed pleasantly ; and no presentiment came 
over us of the impending catastrophe of the morrow. Early 
the following morning, Capt. Black came to Mr. Thackery 
and stated that the party sent to relieve his men had been 
refused admittance. When I entered the tent, I found Mr. 
Thackery, Capt. Black, and Stevenson there (Thackery and 
Stevenson in their dressing-gowns). Capt. Black was urging 
the necessity of relieving his men; and Mr. Thackery re- 
plied that if he thought he could do so by forcing the gate, 
it had better be done. Capt. Black then ordered down an- 
other division of guns ;* and, without waiting for them, rode 
down to the gate of the Fort to seewhat was gojng on. (After 
this he never saw Mr. Thackery again.) I went with him. We 
were quite alone, and sat under the gate nearly an hour (from 
8 toga.m.). When the guns arrived—the Artillery Camp 
was about half a mile distant ; our tents were within three or 
four hundred yards of the Fort—the people within, who had 





till then been quite quiet, began to show themselves along 
the walls, others appeared on the high ground in front of the 
upper Fort; and confused rumours were heard of men having 
been marching into the place all night ; of guns having been 
brought out from the 7opkshana, or arsenal; and of every 
preparation having been made for resistance. Capt. Black 
had written to Mr. Thackery to know what time he was to 
allow the people to wait after having demanded the release 
of his men, and received a written answer specifying 20 
minutes. On the arrival of the guns, about g o'clock, the 
head Brahman Karkun, named Dafterdar Timapa, appeared 
through the postern or addi in answer to our summons, and 
I think it was Stevenson (who had now joined us) who ad- 
dressed him, and demanded the release of the guard. This 
he flatly refused, except on condition of the Desééuzand her 
party with the treasure departing also. On being threatened 
with force, he answered that they also could use force, and 


* The troop, when it arrived at Kittir, consisted of 200 or 250 men, and 
4 or 6 guns, the others (2 or 4) having been left at Belgaum for some repairs. 
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retired. His manner was very agitated and disturbed. At 
the expiration of the 20 minutes, Capt. Black requested 
Stevenson to ask Mr. Thackery if he was to fire. Stevenson 
returned in a few minutes with an answer in the affirmative ; 
and about 20 minutes past 9 o'clock the first gun was dis- 
charged. While preparations were making, Stevenson ad- 
dressed all the Shetsanadis, etc., who were within hearing, 
and warned them that they would be treated as rebels if they 
resisted; but they did not appear to pay attention. Meantime, 
Mr. Thackery, after I had left him, had superseded Gurusid- 
dapah in his authority, appointing the younger DesdZnz's 
father as guardian and manager,* and putting Kanur Malapa 
at the head of the Katak; but it was then too late. The 
father-in-law was a timid man, without influence. Both 
were unable to get inside the Fort, or to make their new 
authority known. 

Capt. Black and Lieut. Dighton with one gun and twelve 
men stood at the gate, Lieut. Sewell with the other gun 
and the same number of men, was posted on the glacis to 
keep down fire from the wall. 1 expected to have seen the 
gate fly open at the first gun; but it stood unshaken and 
continued immovable after two discharges more. A few 
shots now began to fall from the walls which Sewell’s gun, 
unable to command both sides, failed to check. Some men 
were wounded, and Sewell himself shortly afterwards fell, 
shot through the breast. Stevenson and I got him on his 
horse, and took him by a short cut to the tents, where the 
sergeon of the troop was waiting. Hardly had we lifted 
him in, when two or three shots penetrating the tent showed 
that this was no safe place in which to dress his wounds, 
and Dr. Turnbull at once carried him out to his own camp. 
Thence he was carried to Dharwar in the evening, where 
he died on the 5th Nov. Inquiring for Mr. Thackery, we 
learned that he had gone in his palanquin by the principal 
road to confer with Capt. Black at the gate. Stevenson 


* He had been sent for from Homenabid, and arrived only a few days 
before. 
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and I ran down to join him, but on reaching the esplanade 
we found that a sortie had been made, and the gunners were 
flying for their lives. Two men of the party of Irregular 
Horse, always in attendance on the Political Agent, who 
had ridden down with him, reported that Mr. Thackery had 
been killed, and wished to carry us off to the camp while 
there was yet time. I was inclined to follow their advice, 
but Stevenson thought we ought not to desert our chief, 
and we were leftalone. Ina very few minutes the approach 
of the enemy, who were giving no quarter, forced us to take 
refuge in a house, where we remained for some little time, 
uncertain what might happen. A dependent of the Raja 
named Baslingapa Teli,* a respectable man, with whom we 
had some acquaintance, hailed us through the door, and ad- 
vised us to give ourselves up, promising to protect us from 
the excited soldiery outside. We complied, and surround- 
ing us with a compact body of his own followers, he carried 
us into the fort, not, however, without difficulty, as several 
onslaughts were made on us, and a blow with a sword over 
the heads of our defenders cut through Stevenson’s hat. 
Near the glacis, we passed Mr. Thackery lying dead on the 
ground, and descending to the gate found Lieut. Dighton, 
who had been early killed, with two or three of his men. 
Capt. Black lay inside the gate also dead. On reaching the 
third gate, the sepoys and the gunners were standing to 
their arms, the walls all round swarming with matchlock 
men ready to fire on the slightest movement. As further 
resistance would only entail their destruction, we halted, 
and advised them to yield themselves prisoners, with which 
they somewhat unwillingly complied. The like course was 
pursued with the other party posted in the court of the 
mahal; and Sergeant Denton, a fine old soldier, gave up 
his arms on our assuming the responsibility of the order. 
The prisoners were all well treated, and were sent out to 
the camp on the following day, each man receiving a rupee. 
We were then conducted to a large upstair house, belonging, 


* I am not quite sure of this man’s name; I should like to know it. 
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I believe, to Kanur Malapa, where we remained till our 
release. Here we were carefully watched, three men being 
always on guard in the same room with us, day and night. 

During the afternoon several of the leading men came to 
visit us, and whilst talking over the events of the day among 
themselves, Stevenson, who understood Canarese, learned 
among other things, that Auradi Virappa, the chief of the 
Katak or Shetsanadi militia, had caused Kanur Malapa, the 
late Diwan, to be murdered. This Virappa was a rough 
violent man, who, supported by the local soldiery, thence- 
forward took a leading part in the insurrection. 

Our tents having been sacked and everything plundered 
and destroyed, we were for some days without even a change 
of clothing, but afterwards received a few necessary articles 
of dress, books, papers, etc., from Dharwar, though our 
servants were not allowed to join us. In all other respects 
we were well treated and comfortably lodged; we wrote 
and received letters without hindrance. Meanwhile the in- 
surgents continued to press their demands on the Govern- 
ment, and showed no intention to submit. It was therefore 
determined to reduce the place by force. Mr. Chaplin, the 
Commissioner, proceeded to the District, and issued a pro- 
clamation offering pardon to all who would submit before a 
certain date, except the ringleaders, and even promising to 
spare their lives if they gave themselves up. Troops be- 
gan to arrive from different quarters, and by the 26th Nov. 
a sufficient body had assembled under Colonel Walker to 
invest the place; and Mr. Chaplin soon after joined the 
camp. Frequent communications then passed between the 
leaders and the Commissioner, who sternly refused to listen 
to any proposal based on conditions connected with our 
safety, and referred them to the proclamation as his ultima- 
tum. That there might be no mistake Mr. Chaplin wrote 
several replies, through us, in Hindustani, with his own 
hand, which we rehearsed carefully to Gurusiddapah in the 
presence of the other leaders, to whom he translated them. 
Every now and then cannon-shots were fired on the troops 
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from the walls, which, however, did no harm. We pointed 
out the folly of this proceeding if they really wished to enter 
into terms, and again and again orders were sent by one 
party to discontinue the practice, but after an interval it was 
resumed by orders of another, the garrison in fact being 
under no efficient control. At length, on the morning of 
the 2nd Dec., the leader came to us and offered, if we would 
intercede for them, to carry us out to the camp. To this we 
readily agreed, premising that we had no influence, and 
could hold out no hope of success. 

After some further hesitation and a delay to us of much 
anxiety, whilst they alternately adopted and again rejected 
the plan, they at last determined to deliver us up; and, ac- 
companied by two vakils and preceded by a flag of truce, 
we hastened to the outposts, which were commanded by 
Colonel Trewman, who conducted us to the Commissioner's 
tent. There we introduced the vakils to Mr. Chaplin, and 
in their presence fulfilled our promise, which, as we had told 
them, proved of no avail, and they returned to the Fort. 
The same day the last detachments required to complete the 
force arrived from Haidarabad under Colonel Deacon, C.B., 
the officer appointed to conduct the final operations against 
the place. A summons for surrender within twenty-four 
hours was sent to the inmates, and the interval.was en- 
ployed by Colonel Deacon in reconnoitering the place and 
forming his plan of attack. On the expiration of that time 
(on the evening of the 3rd), no signs of submission being 
shown, a fortified hill called Kemzpan maradi, or Kamanmati, 
which commanded the Fort, and was garrisoned by a strong 
party, amongst whom were some Sikh mercenaries from 
Nandair, was stormed and carried without the loss of a man, 
the only casualty being that of Mr. John Monro, the Sub- 
Collector, who had accompanied an intimate friend of the 
23rd Light Infantry, and, led away by his ardour in the 
pursuit, received a wound of which he died at Dharwar 
some days later.* During the night, a battery to breach the 


* On the 13th December ; he was a nephew of Sir Thomas Mi nro. 
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Fort was constructed on this point, which opened with effect 
next morning. In theafternoon a message was received, re- 
questing permission to send a vakil, who, on repairing to the 
Commissioner, was referred to the officer commanding, by 
whom he was told that if they were ready to surrender the 
Fort, to lay down their arms, and to deliver up the persons 
specified in the proclamation, they should hoist a white flag, 
when orders to cease firing would be given. By-and-by a 
white flag was seen on the ramparts; but some hesitation 
was evinced in fulfilling the conditions, owing apparently to 
the conflicting counsels and the want of unanimity which 
had prevailed among the leaders from the first. Preparations 
were therefore made for resuming the attack, and it was not 
until cight o'clock next morning (5th inst.) that the gates 
were thrown open and the prisoners delivered up. During 
the night many of the Shetsanadis quietly evacuated the 
Fort, being allowed to pass through the investing pickets 
without hindrance. Order was soon restored, liberal terms 
were granted to all except Auradi Virappa, who was tried 
and sentenced to transportation for life.* 

Gurusiddapah received back his estate, and I saw him re- 
peatedly in after years comfortable and contented. He was 
a man of excellent natural disposition, and was much re- 
spected. Baslingapa Teli received a special grant for the 
protection he had afforded us. 

On breaking up the force, the 7th Cavalry, which had 
come from Sholapur, was ordered to return by way of Scin- 
dago, a village in Hungund Taluk, which had been occupied 
by a party of Arabs from the Nizam’s country, invited by 
the pdétél of the place. They were easily expelled, and the 
pdtil was seized and tried for high treason. This was in 
Mr. Munro’s Sub-Collectorate, to which I was at the same 
time sent in temporary charge, while Mr. Stevenson went 
to his own Sub-Division at Ranibennur. Soon afterwards, 
Mr. T. H. Baber was appointed Principal Collector and 
Political Agent ; and so ended the Kittar tragedy. 


* I forget if any others were tried. 
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THE ANCIENT PELASGI AND THEIR 
DESCENDANTS. 

(By H. E. Wassa PasHa aND THE LATE S1r P, Corqunoun.) 

(Continued from our last tssue.) 


| Tue arts and culture of the Tyrrhenian branch of the first 
| immigration were evidently derived from Egypt. 


The second phase of this immigration occurred after the 
Greek settlement in stations along the coasts of the Pelasgic 
area. J*irst the Archipelagos Islands were occupied; and 
thence colonization extended to the coasts of Asia Minor, 


| where they arrived among their compatriots as a foreign 
} race. The intervening period had rendered their once com- 


mon specch reciprocally unintelligible, while the Grecicizing 
element widened the breach. These colonists took to wife 
the women of the country, and a species of confusion of 
tongues arose; indeed it is probable that the Pelasgian 
speech had become, by admixture, unintelligible. 

From the Ionian Sea other Pelasgic colonists passed 
to Southern Italy, driving their predecessors to Sicily, set- 
tling permanently in those countries. 

The third emigration from the Peloponnese took place 
at a comparatively recent period, or about B.c. 443, when 
the thoroughly Greecicized Pelasgians settled in Thurium, 
under Lampon, an expedition to which Herodotus and 
other eminent men attached themselves. 

Language is obviously no test of race, since the speech 
of people will change without the element of foreign 
admixture, nay, even without quitting the same country ; 
much more so when both those elements are combined 
with a great lapse of time. Divesting legend and fable of 
its obvious exaggerations, it is nevertheless clear that the 
area above alluded to was from time to time invaded by 
tribes from Asia, and that the more remote was the 
Pelasgic. The myth is as follows :—In the nineteenth 
century before our era, a certain Pelasgus I., son of the 
earth (av’rdxOwv), established himself in Arcadia, and was 
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followed by Pelasgus II., who reigned in /®tolia, while 
Phaeton governed the Molopi, a people of Epeiros. In 
the sixteenth century B.c. an Egyptian called Danaus, 
whom Pelasgus or Gelanor had hospitably received, treach- 
erously slew his host, and assumed the sceptre of Argos, 
All that this myth indicates is, that until the ninth century 


B.c. the continent of Greece was occupied by Pelasgians f 


and other races who came into collision with them; hence 
it may be deduced that these Pelasgians, fabled to be 
descended from Pelasgus, were sons of the earth or autoche 
thons, in other words, the oldest known inhabitants, and 


that subsequently other races intruded on them. It may f 
be that in some of these raids, the invaders, being unsuc- | 


cessful, were driven back, and in others supplanted the 


Pelasgic element; but whom the Pelasgi supplanted, whe- f 
ther Iberian-Turanian, or of the Greek-speaking race, it has f 


been impossible as yet to prove. 

In later times the Pelasgians who asserted that generic 
designation, assailed by A£olians, Ionians, Dorians, and 
others, who it will nevertheless be seen were also Pelas- 


gians, were forced to relinquish the seaboard and low-lying f 


plains, and take refuge in the hilly country and other 
regions difficult of access. And now the question arises 
whether these were of a different race : did this constitute a 


second invasion, since there is no record of such in the f 


earlier times, or between that epoch and the Persian expe- 
dition? Thus the mythical Pelasgus and Phaeton were 
therefore manifestly held to be Pelasgic chiefs settled in 
“Etolia and Molopia, and driven out of Argos and other 
territory originally occupied by the /®tolian and Ionian 
and Hellenic irruptions; but it by no means follows that 
these were not also Pelasgic tribes, while Danaiis is repre- 
sented as an intrusive foreigner. 

It is not possible that this second invasion was of a 
Greek race, there being no trace of such in history; nor 
is it possible to suppose another race of immigrants, suffi- 
ciently numerous and powerful to dispossess the former 
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settled and warlike Pelasgi, forthwith drive them from their 


country, and supplant them in race and language, or totally 


_extirpate and supersede them. It seems more probable 
_ that they were of the same race, and took their designation 


as a tribal name from the country which they inhabited, or 
the particular country whence they originally came. 

In the ninth century the mythic begins to fade before the 
historic age and authentic history; for Karanos, a descend- 
ant of Hercules, is found establishing himself in Emathia ; 
but whether he was driven from Argos and founded the 


_ Macedonian empire, being a descendant of those Pelasgi 
’} whose origin is lost in legend, is uncertain. Previous to this 
-f epoch there was no trace of Macedonia, of which Emathia 


was, according to all ancient historians, the primitive de- 
nomination, the cradle and kernel of that empire, which 


» subsequently became the most powerful and glorious of the 


world. Emathia must have been that district situated in the 
Albanian mountains between Debré Kpota and the Mer- 
dite clan, called “ Math” and Mathia to the present day, 
from the river Mathia discharging itself into the Adriatic 


_ between Epidamne (Durazzo) and Scodra (Scutari). This 
| part of the country abounds in ancient ruins and the 
' remains of an old tower called Pella, presumably the central 


town or capital of the district. It is the well-known custom 


| of ancient as well as of modern nations to perpetuate -in 


their new seats the names of their former abodes; nor is 
this more strikingly followed out than in the American 


continent, of which it is needless to multiply examples : 
| London, New York, Cambridge, Boston, and innumerable 


others.* Thus the Pella placed by geographers near 


| Thessalonica was but a modern representative of the 


ancient city of the same name. 

In the seventh century z.c., Philip I., probably a direct 
descendant of Karanos, ruled Macedonia, and was succeeded 
by Europus. Towards the end of that century Alkon was 


* Pococke, in his India in Greece, applies this analogy to the nomen- 
clature of classical Greece. 
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king of the Epeiros, and at the beginning of the sixth, 
Alexander son of Amyntas, who slew the Persian ambas- 
sador for having attempted the chastity of the women. 

In the fifth century, the age of Pericles, Perdiccas, the 
then king of Macedonia, made war on Sitalce, king of 
Thrace; and at this epoch Macedonia was a considerable 
and powerful State. During this period the so-called Greek 
nationalities combined in defence of their independence; 
but neither the Epeirots nor the Macedonians joined them 
against Xerxes, and Herodotus relates that their only non- 


Greek allies were on the Greek frontier of Theaprotia ; that f 


on the contrary, Thracians, Macedonians, Epeirots,and Gauls 
served in the army of Xerxes. 
In the fourth century Perdiccas III., king of Macedon, 


was slain in the war against the Illyrians, while Alexander 


beat the Athenians and subjugated the Phocians, which 
ended in his admission to the Amphictyonic League: not 


that he was entitled to that position, but because, as af 


matter of policy, it was judged prudent to secure the aid, 
or at least the neutrality, of a powerful and dangerous 
neighbour. On the other hand, Philip would be flattered 
by admission within the pale of civilization, and escaping 
from the uncomplimentary designation of barbarian ; and in 
other respects it suited his ambitious views. Thus his 
admission favoured the policy of both parties. 

During the interval which elapsed between the fabu- 
lous age and that of Alexander, no important personages 
appear among the kings of the Epeiros, nor does reliable 
information exist. In the fourth century 3.c. the kings of 
the Epeiros first began to make themselves a position. A 
certain Alexander, king of the Epeiros, passed over to Italy, 
conquered the Samnites, and formed an alliance with 
the Romans, while Alexander the Great conquered Asia. 
This leads to the inevitable conclusion that the Epeiros 
not only formed no part of Greece, which Alexander 
dominated, but that it was not even the political ally of 


these States, and took no part in the movement of the 
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Macedonian against Greece and Asia. The Epeiros 
remained perfectly indifferent and neutral. 
In 376 zc. the Epeiros placed itself under Cassander, 


the — king of Macedonia, but three years later revolted and was 
























, of defeated. Notwithstanding this reverse, yet still in the 
able f third century, the Epeiros produced a great man in the 
eek | person of Pyrrhus, who having passed into Italy, declared 
war against the Macedonians and the Greeks on his fron- 
1em | tiers. It was on this occasion that the soldiers, astonished 
1on- | by the rapidity of his movements, said that he rivalled the 
that F eagle. Pyrrhus answered that it was true, but that it was 
auls | their javelins that furnished the eagle with wings. Plu- 
tarch, who records this characteristic circumstance in his 
lon, | L2fe of Pyrrhus, knew not (remarks Wassa Pasha) nor 
der} ever conceived that this was the origin of the generic 
rich | appellation of the Albanians, vzz. Skypetar. It is, how- 
not ever, more probable that the term had an earlier origin 
is af and that the expression in question was only the reflex of 
aid, — a far older conception. 
ous The eagle is constantly mentioned in Homer, and 
‘red appears to have been the Epeirot or Pelasgian national 
ing f emblem; and this rapidity of military movement was the 
lin} characteristic of the race, a point of which the impor- 
his tance will be seen hereafter in the second part of this 
treatise. Plutarch, who was unacquainted with the Pelasgic 
ibu- | language, considered as barbarous in the age of Herodotus, 
ges and who was personally unacquainted with the Epeiros 
ible f. and its people, would be unable to supply an explanation 
s off worthy of the consideration of savants and _ philologers. 
Af} The eagle is termed shkkypé; Shkypére, or Shkypeni, 
aly, signifies the land of the eagle, and Shkypetar the son of the 
vith eagle, showing conclusively that the Epeirots were a people 
sia. f distinct from the Greeks, had always their own language, 
irosf that of the ancient Pelasgi, of which tongue the Grecicized 
der f Pelasgi were ignorant; furthermore that it is the same 
y of which is spoken in the present day in Epeiros, Macedonia, 
Illyria, in some of the islands of the AZgean Sea, and 
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in the mountains of Attica, namely Albanian, or Shkype- 
tare. The importance of this explanation is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Greek terms “ Epeiros,” “ Macedonia,” 
and “ Albania” are wholly unknown to the Albanians, nor 
do these words find place in their tongue, or any other than 
Shkypetare, Shkypere, and Shkypent. 

Those names were given to them by Europeans in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and convey no significa- 
tion whatever in their tongue ; whereas the terms Shhypcre 
and Shkypetadre are recognised as the national nomenclature 
from Scutari (including the districts of Opek, Pristena, 
Wrania, Katchanik, Uskup, Perlepé, Monastir, Floresia, 
Krebena, Calurites, and Janina), down to the Gulph of 
Prevesa, and the whole country included geographically be- 
tween these points and the sea. Such will be the reply of 
every peasant of whom the traveller may inquire, and who 
would consider himself offended if called otherwise, deem- 
ing it to be an insult in some foreign tongue which he did 
not understand. Not only does the Skkypetdr language bear 
no affinity with the various dialects of the Greek, but their 
manners and customs and military organization have 
nothing in common. 

A curious instance in support of this allegation is found 
in Plutarch, who, in recording the murder of Clitus by 
Alexander, says: “ He broke from them and called to his 
guards in the Macedonian language, which was the signal for 
a great tumult.” Alexander had been educated in Greece,and 
was an accomplished Greek scholar ; but it would have been 
futile for him to address his subordinates in a language un- 
known to them, or in other than Shhyfetdve. Moreover, a 
drunken man would naturally express himself in his mother 
tongue ; hence it is patent that the mother tongue of Philip 
and Alexander was none other than Shkyfetdre, the language 
of the ancient Pelasgi. Many ancient authors record that 
the A£olians of the Greek frontier spoke a mixed language, 
half Greek and half Pelasgic, which they term barbarous. 
The Greek language was only known to the higher grades 
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of society, who studied it as they do at the present day in 
some of the Albanian districts. It is moreover clear that 
the courtiers, generals, and statesmen in the days of Philip 
and Pyrrhus conversed in Greek, wrote in Greek, and culti- 
vated Greek literature. The court and official language 
has been, and in many countries is, distinct from that of 
the nation. In Scotland at one time it was French, though 
Gaelic and English were the languages of the people. In 
Russia, and Sweden, and Wallachia till recently it was also 
French. In Denmark and Greece it was German. Gaelic 
and Russian were, apart from dynastic influences, non- 
literary languages; and Shhyfetdre had, until lately, not 
been reduced to writing in any practical form, and was 
devoid of literature. Thus Greek, as a more cultivated 
language and possessing a literature, was adopted then, 
as now the Romaic, as a general means of intercourse. 
It however by no means follows that those who in the age 
of Alexander spoke Greek were Greek of race, any more 
than that all diplomatists are Frenchmen. At that time 
Greek was the common tongue of Asia, Africa, Rome, 
and Italy. Attic and Ionic Greeks, or Greecicized Pelasgi, 
had ceased to have aught in common with the Pelasgians, 
except their Theogony ; and for the best of reasons, that 
they continued to worship the Pelasgic divinities originally 
derived from Egypt, which they had made their own. 

The Pelasgi, according to Herodotus, gave their deities 
no special names, nor did they make to themselves graven 
or molten images, nor teraphim. They adored nature in its 
benevolent phenomena, which was the faith they brought 
with them. Their Theogony, probably refined upon and 
perfectioned by Greek culture, was but the result of the 
observation of the physical movements of nature, the cycle 
of seasons, and the relation of the elements respectively. 
In a word, it consisted in a series of logical deductions or 
primitive explanations of the mundane system, which is, in 
fact, the first essay of the human mind in philosophy. 

Chaos, xéos, signifying “empty,” “shapeless,’ or “ de- 
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vourer,” is derived from the Pelasgic words ha hao, “I eat,” 
and hds héos, “eater” or “devourer ;” or the words haaf, 
haapst, haopst, “ open,” “void.” The translation in Gene- 
sis is, “ the earth was without form and void.” 

Of Chaos is born Z7de,” EpeBos, the root of which is er, 
erhem, erhent, or érhest, sombre, dark, obscurity. In 
Albanian, uw-cvhk is to make dark, ¢7-22¢ he makes dark, 
crhent, a dark place. Erebus is the abode of eternal 
darkness. 

Gea, Iéa, Vj, is the earth. In the Dorian dialect y be- 
comes 0; 04, dha, erdtha; in Albanian it becomes dhe, dthe. 
Uranos, ovpavos, vran-vrant ; t-vrant is “ cloudy” ; and add- 
ing the Greek suffix, z-vvaz-os is obtained, which is the 
Albanian word for the region of the clouds. 

The union of Ghea with Uvranos, heaven and earth, 
produced Rhea and Chronos. 

Rheé signifies “naked” and “cloud.” Xpovos in Albanian 
is Koh, and & and y are interchangeable in some districts ; 
and sok would become voh, Kohu Rohn, the time. The 
addition of the Greek suffix makes vohnos, xpovos. Rhea is 
born of Ze’s, Jupiter. Zaa, Zee means voice. hea, the 
cloud, could not be impregnated but by the lightning 
giving out a “sound” or “voice.” Thus thunder and 
lightning is the Zaa or Zee of the Pelasgi; and it may 
be remembered that the oracles of Dodona were given by 
a voice, and that Zee was the god of the Pelasgi. In some 
districts of Albania Zed Lirona sot se gek is, “ Voice deliver 
us from evil.” The word has undergone modification into 
Zaan, Zoon, and Zoot, signifying “God”; and they swear 


per Zoo, per Zoot. 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF PIRKE ABOTH. 





In the work, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, of which a copy 
has been presented to the Congress, I announced as in pre- 
paration a catalogue of manuscripts of Pzrke Adoth, with 
especial reference to doubtful readings. The subject is a 
large one, but I purpose now to say only a few words upon 
it. My list comprises, beside manuscripts of London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, a number which were examined by me in 
Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, and St. Petersburg on the occasion 
of the third international Congress of Orientalists which 
met at St. Petersburg in 1876. 

No. 1 is a well-written copy, belonging to the British 
Museum, of the valuable commentary on 4 doth by R. Isaac 
ben Shelomoh, of the Israeli family of Toledo. He tells us 
that he wrote it at an early age for his own improvement, 
and that it was extracted from “the great and wide sea” of 
the commentary of his ancestor, R. Israel, who explained 
A both at length in the Arabic tongue. [rom R. Isaac I 
pass on to remark that his ancestor R. Israel’s work was 
supposed to have perished, when a commentary of unknown 
authorship, defective at beginning and end and at two places 
in the middle, was purchased for the Bodleian library ; and 
this proved on examination to be the lost commentary of R. 
Israel. This result is briefly stated in Neubauer’s Bodleian 
Catalogue, with a reference to my Adoth catalogue [ No. 90] 
for a proof of the statement. The proof consists in an 
agreement everywhere of the Bodleian manuscript with the 
above-mentioned commentary of R. Isaac, of a kind to show 
that this is the work of his ancestor, out of which his own 
commentary, as he tells us, was made. 

R. Israel’s commentary is rich in illustrations from the 
ancient Jewish literature,and also contains many allusions to 
medizeval works on 4é0¢h and other subjects. He was evi- 


dently a philosopher, as well as a man of letters. He goes 
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fully into the discussion of ethical points. In one place he 
has an excursus of twenty-six pages on the principles of 
almsgiving. He refers to Rabbenu Shemuel, Rabbenu Jonah, 
R. Meir Hallevi, Rashi, Rambam, Plato, Aristotle,and others. 
He has critical notes upon the readings in cases of doubt. 

No. 20 is the British Museum “ Machazor of R. Simchah 
of Vitry, originally compiled about 1100 a.p.,” as it has been 
called in reliance upon the authority of Luzzatto. But the 
truth is, that it is a fine Machazor compiled by some one who 
had access to the Machazor Vitry, and used it more or less, 
in some cases expressly quoting it by name. It should ap- 
parently be regarded as the Machazor of Isaac ben Doréelo, 
as he calls himself, or Dovdel as the name is written else- 
where. He had visited Russia in his travels, and the late 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy identified him with “Isaac of Russia.” 
This Machazor contains one of the principal rabbinic com- 
mentaries on 4éoth, which I am not without hope of being 
able to edit some day. The author of the commentary, which 
is quoted under various names, seems to have been R. Jacob 
ben Shimshon, or R. Jacob Shimshoni, the abbreviated form 
of which, ¥', would have been easily corrupted into "W®, 
“Rashi,” to whom (among others) the work has accordingly 
been falsely attributed. 

No. 158 is copy of this R. Jacob’s commentary, in the posses- 
sion of the London Ashkenazic Jews’ College. The scribe in 
oneplaceremarksthat he has had recourseto anothercommen- 
tary to supply a defect in that from which he was copying. 
Many of the rabbinic commentaries on A oth are of this com- 
posite character ; but this note,explaining how a part of one 
has come to be embodied in another, is quite exceptional and 
of great interest. In other cases, especially in short marginal 


commentaries, the writer, while following one Jerush on the 
whole, will frequently work into it notes from another which 
seem to him more edifying or to the point, till the distinctive 
features of the original are more or less completely obliter- 
ated. This makes it difficult or impossible in some cases to 
determine the authorship of a rabbinic commentary. 
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As regards the text of Adoth, it is well known that it con- 
sists properly of five chapters only, although a sixth is ap- 
pointed to be read as part of the tract. It is not so generally 
known that there are different formsof the sixth chapter, while 
some manuscripts even give seven chapters. In some Yemen 
codices the sixth chapter contains a series of beatitudes; one 
such codex is in the possession of the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler. 

No. 20, as stated in Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, 
p. 109, makes Adoth end at the words, “to do the will of 
thy Father which is in heaven.” Other manuscripts confirm 
this indirectly; but I have not, as yet, found it expressly 
stated, except in Isaac Dorbel’s recension of the commen- 
tary of ws. He places the sayings of “ben Hé Hé” and 
“ben Bag Bag” at the end of Perek VI. 

It would be out of place to discuss a multitude of various 
readings in detail on an occasion like the present ; but I may 
be allowed to illustrate by three cases the variations which 
are found in the manuscripts. 

In Perek IL, of the five disciples of Rabban Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, it is related that they said ¢Avee things, just 
as it is said of the men of the Great Synagogue, that “ they 
said three things.” But the meaning, of course, is, that the 
five disciples of R. Jochanan said ¢hree things each; and 
accordingly the reading “ three, three,” for “three” is to be 
preferred, and we should read in the Hebrew, with good 
manuscript authority, that they said,— 

Das mwoy aww 

In Perek III., there is one of the most difficult sayings 
in Adoth, which is usually read,— 

nwnd mn wed dp wn 

In Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (p. 66) I have defended 
and adopted the paradoxical reading, wes 5p 7, “ be light 
of head ;” understanding “lightness of head,” which usually 
has a bad meaning, to have a good one also, as is the 
case with some other expressions. I wrote in this sense 
fourteen years ago. Now I have toadd that Mr. S. Schechter, 
Lecturer in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge, and 
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editor of the Adoth de Rabbi Nathan, has pointed out to me 
in one of his texts of that work (p. 68), a passage confirm- 
ing this curious reading, namely :— 

‘AYN DIN AN YIAND OMT 

wes mbdpy Jy indw mows 1 
“Three things (that is to say) endear a man to his fellow- 
creatures : an open hand, a spread table, and lightness of 
head,” or liberality, hospitality, gexzaléty. Two of the three 
things being meritorious, the third must be taken to be so. 
Thus we have a good sense for kalluth rosh; and we need 
not doubt that the reading al vosk, which has the support 
of good manuscripts, is the right one. It is easy to see how 
it came to be corrupted into its present form. 

In Perek IV., we read, “This world is like a vestzbule before 
the world to come,” the Greek word for “vestibule,” which 
occurs twice in the saying, being commonly written 1175, 
with vesk at the end. But it is expressly stated by R. 
Jacob ben Shimshon, and again by R. Israel, that the word 
should be written with da/eth, instead of the second resi; 
and this reading is supported by so many good manuscripts 
that there can be no doubt of its correctness. It may seem 
a small thing to restore a daleth to its rightful place, which 
has been usurped by a vesh ; but he who learns from the 
careful scribe, “ nAX mx DN, even one letter,” is bound, 
in the words of Perek R. Meir, “to do him honour.” It is 
not labour lost which enables us to remove even slight 
blemishes from the text of a writing of the intrinsic excel- 
lence and wide-spread popularity of Pirke Adoth. 

C, Tay.or. 
St. Joun’s Lopce, CAamBripce. 
13th August, 1891. 
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ON THE TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES. 
A PAPER COMMUNICATED BY SIR M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.L.E., 
D.C.L., BopEN PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, OXFORD, 

EVER since the publication of “ Original Papers illustrating 
the Application of the Roman Alphabet to the Languages 
of India,” which I edited for the late Sir Charles Trevelyan 
about thirty-two years ago, I have been deeply interested 
in the question of the possibility of a uniform system of 
transliteration for Indian languages. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to express my conviction—a conviction which 
so many Orientalists share with me—that the Latin 
alphabet, notwithstanding its deficiencies, is admirably 
simple, practical, and pliable; and that by the addition 
of a few marks or points—like those already employed 
over the letters i and j—it may be rendered capable of the 
most regular, methodical, and scientific adaptation to every 
purpose of Oriental transliteration. 

I myself make no claim to be what is called an “all- 
round Orientalist,” and therefore restrict my present re- 
marks to Indian languages. But the growing importance 
of this subject in connection with all Oriental studies ought 
to impel Orientalists generally to extend their view over 
the whole linguistic field, and to consider the applicability 
of the Latin symbols to the graphic systems of all the 
languages of the East. 

Indeed, most of us are aware that important Oriental 
texts—such as the Rig-veda, part of the Yajur-veda, the 
Aitareya-Brahmana, the Divyavadana, important portions 
of the Pali Tripitaka—not to speak of Zend, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Hindistani texts—have been already effectively 
transliterated and printed in the Latin alphabet, for the 
benefit and convenience of scholars, who are nevertheless 
quite conversant with Oriental graphic systems and have 
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no desire that they should be superseded by any European 
system :— 

Also, that many excellent translations of Oriental works 
have been published, involving constant transliteration of 
Oriental words :— 

Also, that numerous Oriental Societies—such as those of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, India, 
Ceylon, America, France, and Germany—constantly put 
forth valuable papers, the utility of which is much enhanced 
by the free employment of equivalent Latin letters as a 
substitute for, or in conjunction with, the more complicated 
Oriental characters :— 

Finally, that in all popular works on Eastern subjects 
proper names have to be transliterated for the benefit of 
general readers. 

No wonder, then, that the question of how far it may be 
practicable to bring about among Orientalists of all nations 
more harmony of practice in carrying out the detail of 
transliteration, has for some time been a burning question 
which has not yet burnt itself out. I have myself urged 
the discussion of this question, with a view to the settle- 
ment of controverted points, at two International Oriental 
Congresses, as well as at a special meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, held in the 
spring of last year. As aresult of the Paper which | 
read at the Berlin Congress of 1881, a Committee was 
appointed, which, however, so far as I am aware, has never 
formulated any scheme or drawn up any report. The 
Royal Asiatic Society has also appointed a Committee, 
of which I am Chairman ; but, owing to accidental circum- 
stances, we have hitherto been prevented from holding 
more than one meeting. I trust that this last Committee 
may meet again next November, and that some definite 
conclusions may be arrived at and laid before a general 
meeting of our Asiatic Society, and subsequently, I hope, 
promulgated in its Journal. 


Meanwhile I wish to take every opportunity of repeating 
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the expression of my own individual satisfaction, that, in- 
dependently of the action of Societies and Committees, the 
practice of Oriental scholars appears to be gradually 
settling down into a general acceptance of Sir William 
Jones's principles of transliteration, as propounded by him 
in the very first paper of the Researches of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society in 1788. And this result is being brought 
about, as it seems to me, by a simple process of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest. Doubtless Sir William 
Jones’s scheme has been considerably improved upon and 
modified. The Oriental scholars of each nation have 
shown a predilection for the employment of special forms of 
diacritical marks. Moreover, to this day isolated variations 
are being tentatively put forward by individual scholars in 
different countries. 

To me, as an Englishman, the great merit of Sir William 
Jones's scheme appears to be, that while it renounces the 
chaotic vowel-system which prevails in the spelling of Eng- 
lish words, it preserves the English value of certain important 
consonantal symbols. 

This is more especially conspicuous in its giving the usual 
English sounds to the symbols c/ and 7 in our words “cheer” 
and “jeer ”—sounds equally common in Indian languages. 

Its conformity, as far as practicable, to English-usage is 
also conspicuous in its adhering to the Latin practice of 
adding the symbol % to represent the aspiration of certain 
consonants—a practice which, although it offends against 
the rule that every single distinct sound, simple or 
aspirated, should be represented by a single symbol, is 
now adopted by the majority of European Orientalists 
(e.g. in £4, ph, etc.). 

And, in regard to these points, it seems to me, that all 
Orientalists, of whatever nationality, will be ready to admit 
that we Englishmen are bound, as rulers of India, to give 
our Indian subjects a form of transliteration which shall, as 
far as possible, bring itinto harmony with our own alphabet. 
This cannot be done with the vowels, but it is more possible 
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with the consonants, and Sir William Jones has wisely taken 
this into consideration in his application of cf, 7, th, sh, ete. 

It might, of course, be fairly urged by French Orientalists 
that, as their general pronunciation of the Latin vowel sym- 
bols was followed by Sir William Jones, he ought also to 
have respected the French use of ch (in words like cheval), 
and of 7 (in e, etc.). 

German Orientalists, too, might have put in a plea for their 
own use of their own ch and 7 (in zch, doch, 7a, etc.) And 
it is well known that it was for a long time the practice of 
German Orientalists to represent the English and Indian 
sounds of ch, 7, and sk by combinations representing these 
sounds in a way suited to themselves, e.g. by ¢sch, dsch, and 
sch, while the French (e.g. Burnouf) represented the same 
sounds by ¢ch, d/, and ch. Bopp, too, adopted the practice 
of placing the Greek symbol for the hard aspirate above an 
aspirated transliterated Sanskrit consonant, thus, t’, d’, for 
th, dh. 

Then, in 1855, Lepsius of Berlin published the first 
English edition of his Standard Alphabet applicable to all 
languages. His scheme corresponded to that of Bopp. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that he afterwards (in 1863) 
published an important modification of his original method. 
Nevertheless his original method of transliterating the pala- 
tals has been followed by Bohtlingk and Roth in their great 
Sanskrit-German Dictionary, as well as by Bohtlingk in his 
own special Dictionary, and by Lassen in his great work 
called “Indische Alterthumskunde.” 

These scholars, however, follow the usual German method 
of employing 7 for our y, as well as the French ¢ to repre- 
sent the palatal sibilant gw s. Moreover they differ from 
Lepsius in employing s# for the cerebral sibilant and adding 
/ for the aspiration of the consonants (as in £/ instead of £"). 

Unhappily, the Editor of ‘The Sacred Books of the 
Fast,” published at the Oxford University Press, has pro- 
mulgated in that long series of works a scheme which he 


calls “a missionary alphabet,” in which the transliteration of 
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the Nagari palatals conforms to the original method of 
Lepsius. Hence, in these generally important books, in- 
tended for the use of English-speaking Orientalists—includ- 
ing natives of India—throughout the civilized world, we have 
our common sounds of c and 7 (equally common in Indian 
languages) represented by Italic 4 and g. The consequence 
is, that such names as Chandra-gupta, Sachchid-ananda, are 
spelt Aandra-gupta, Sak-4id-ananda, while Jaina is Gaina, 
and—the Italics being often omitted by printers in quota- 
tions from these works—a false pronunciation of important 
proper names is being everywhere propagated. Moreover, 
he marks the cerebral letters by italics (which are always 
slippery when single or isolated), instead of by dots under- 
neath. 

Clearly, then, very regrettable variations still exist in the 
present practice of Oriental scholars of different nationali- 
ties. Still, I think that these differences might be discussed 
ina spirit of mutual harmony and concession, with a view 
to the eventual attainment of nearly complete international 
uniformity in the transliteration, not only of Aryan, but of 
Semitic languages. 

Whether it would be wise to enter upon the discussion 
of the possibility of such an eventuality in regard to Tu- 
ranian languages having ideographic systems—such as the 
I leave to be decided by others. I merely observe 





Chinese 
that the existence of about 43,coo distinct ideographic 
symbols (though not more than 8,000 are said,to be used 
by the most highly educated write, s) makes .the noiform 
transliteration of Chinese—if. possible at all--a question 
which seems likely to glow with incandescent heat. 

As to Japan, I understand that a Japanese New Testa- 
ment transliterated into Latin or Roman characters is 
already in existence. 

I need scarcely add, that I leave wholly untouched the 
difficult question of deciding upon the best alphabet for 
unwritten languages such as the African. 


I now give the scheme which I have adopted for the 
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transliteration of the Nagari alphabet, in the second edition 
of my Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 


VOWELS. 
wa,md@;-2,ft; & ti; 4,4; a 4; 4 vl, @ vi 
(a /rt, elri); &, ec; &%* al; WYO, Bt, T aU. 
Anusvara, * 2 or wz; Visarga,; 2. 


CoNnSONANTS. 
Gutturals, ah, a kh; 1 g,% gh; Bi. 
Palatals, ac, B ch; aS; a //t , oF 7. 
Cerebrals, z /, ath; = a, adh; a i. 
Dentals, atuaths,edudh; au. 
Labials, Up, aph,; 4 b,% bh; & mM. 
Semivowels, gy,t 7; @ 4,27. 


Sibilants, ys, y Sh, aS. 
Aspirate, zh. 
Compounds, wg 4sh, and about 500 others transliterated 


on the same principle. 


The following, then, are a few of the points which it 
seems to me desirable to discuss, and in respect of which 
some definite conclusions ought to be arrived at—assuming 
of course that the desirability of employing ¢, 7 and y as 
equivalents for the Indian palatal letters is already generally 
admitted. 

r, Whether the saddle-back-shaped circumflex (“), or the 
horizontal mark (~),' or the acute accentual mark (’), should 
be employéd' fer loag véxiels? In my Dictionary we keep 
the first to denote the blending of vowels by Sandhi, and 
prefer the second for ordinary long vowels, as enabling us 


to use accents, 
2. Whether the Sanskrit vowel sound ri should be 
expressed by 7 (as some German scholars hold) or by vz? 
3. Whether ¢ alone or ¢ with some diacritical mark (such 
as ¢), should stand for the Nagari ¥, and for our sound of 
ch in church ? 
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vi 
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4. Whether the guttural nasal = should be represented 
by 2? 

5. Whether s, or 5s, or s, or the French ¢ should stand for 
the Nagari palatal sibilant g ? (Note that the use of ¢ is 
common in Germany and America, and that Professor 
Cowell of Cambridge, Professor Weber of Berlin, and 
Professor Whitney of America support it), My own 
objection to ¢ is, that printers (especially in India) some- 
times leave out the cedilla. For example I have met with 
Vicva and Calya for Vigva and Calya, which leads to such 
words being pronounced Vikva and Kalya. 

6. Whether a simple symbol, such as s rather than s/, 
should stand for the cerebal sibilant q ? 

7. Whether x should be adopted (as it has been by 
Lassen, John Muir and others) for the common compound 
ksh ? 

8. Whether some formal protest might not be made 
against the Bengali system of transliterating the inherent 
short @ by the symbol o (e.g. Brahmo-Somaj for Brahma- 
Samaj), and to the Burmese system of transliterating s 
by ¢#, etc.—practices which result from mixing up the 
question of scientific transliteration with that of mere local 
varieties of pronunciation. 

9. Whether, at least, some authoritative transliteration 
of common names, both Aryan and Semitic, could not be 
drawn up and recommended to be adopted by those who 
write books on Oriental subjects for general readers ? 

10. Whether in certain of the commonest names (espe- 
cially of places) scientific accuracy should not be sacrificed 
to time-honoured usage (as in the name “ Benares,” etc.) ? 
M. Monrer-WILiiAms. 
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THE STUDY AND TRANSLITERATION OF 
HEBREW. 


I wave been asked to contribute a short paper to the 
Semitic Section of the Congress; but I fear it is out of my 
power to add much to the interest of the discussions. | 
would wish to urge the importance of real sound and prac- 
tical study of the Semitic languages, for I am persuaded 
that the tendency of the present day, in scholarship no less 
than in theology, is to theorize and to seek after novelty 
in speculation, rather than to secure a firmer grasp upon 
the facts of language and the treasures of literature. In 
Hebrew the very paucity of the Biblical standards has 
given scope to the desire for speculation, while the records 
and monuments themselves have been treated with a degree 
of liberty and even violence which would not be tolerated 
or be possible in classical fields» When scholars consider 
themselves at liberty to dismember the received literature 
at will,and to assign the most arbitrary dates to various 
portions of the same book, one is surely warned to consider 
whether it is impossible that deferential study of the docu- 
ments as we have them and have received them may be 
expected to yield more certain and satisfactory results. And 
it is an indisputable fact, that a knowledge of any language 
which can vary to the extent of eight centuries in the date 
assigned to the same documents must for ever forego the 
claim to be regarded as fixed and certain. At all events 
we may safely predict that its conclusions will not be final. 
Sound and honest investigation of the facts, with painstaking 
induction based upon them, is the only safe and trustworthy 
course likely to lead to enlargement of knowledge or to a 
correct understanding of the received phenomena. 

There is, however, one point in which I think it may be 


possible to submit something that may be worth the attention 
of members of the Congress, and that is, the best method of 
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expressing Hebrew in English letters. Some of our best 
modern Sanskritists have altogether abandoned the Deva- 
nagari alphabet, perfect as that method of writing must be 
regarded in comparison with the Hebrew ; and if this is per- 
missible in the case of Sanskrit, there is no reason why it 
should be proscribed in Hebrew. I am not an advocate 
for the general abandonment of the Hebrew alphabet, or 
for the printing of the Hebrew Scriptures in Roman type; 
but I think all scholars must have felt the want of a uniform 
method of writing Hebrew in English characters, as occasion 
may have demanded. And to the attainment of this end 
it seems that the chief desideratum must be the selection of 
a method which would be most easy for the printer and 
most readily recognisable for the reader. And the method 
I would suggest as most serviceable to this end would be 
the combination of Roman and Italic type when requisite. 
This would at once serve to distinguish at sight, in the 
great majority of cases, Hebrew and English words, even 
when occurring in juxtaposition. It is surprising how readily 
the Roman alphabet would thus lend itself to the require- 
ments of the Hebrew language. The Hebrew alphabet 
may be reckoned as containing twenty-five letters, of these 
not more than seven are incapable of being expressed 
accurately by the Roman or English alphabet without 
modification. And these are the letters: Aleph, Hheth, 
Ain, Zade, Koph, Shin, and Taw. Every other letter is 
accurately represented by the ordinary letters of our alpha- 
bet. What then is to be done with these seven letters ? 
Aleph and Ain are the only two which have no equivalent. 
Aleph I propose to represent by a comma or soft breathing, 
and Ain I would express by an italic g, thus suggesting its 
supposed approximation in sound to gz or zg. While 
Hheth is at once distinguishable from He by making the 
h italic, Zade from Zayin by writing for it Italic z, Koph is 
readily distinguished from Caph by writing Italic 2, Sin 
from Sameh by Italic s,and Taw from Teth by Italic 74 
while Taw, when aspirate, would naturally be represented 
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by ¢#. This is sufficient for the consonants. The five 
vowels, when short, would be expressed by a, e, i, 0, u, and 
when long by the same letters Italic; thus, Pathach would 
be a; Kametz, a; Segol,e; and Zere e, andthe like. Sheva 
would be é with the short mark over it, and the compounds 
of Sheva would be 4 and 6, except Khateph Segol, which 
we should be obliged to express by ¢ shortenedand italicized. 
The Dagesh forte would naturally require the consonant 
to be doubled, while Dagesh lene in the case of 4, £, ¢, 
would make the letter v, f ¢Z. Inthe case of Gimel, Daleth, 
and Kaf, the soft Dagesh would be expressed by a dot 
under the letter, while the hard Dagesh, as in the other cases) 
would double the letter. This method, which is the simplest 
that has been devised, has the merit of being able to express 
accurately every Hebrew word ; while its use of those forms 
only which are already employed by every printer serves to 
recommend it as needing only a slight modification of our 
ordinary alphabet to make it the exact equivalent of the 
somewhat cumbrous through defective Hebrew alphabet. 


STANLEY LEATHES. 
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THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIENTAL 































is - RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 

h =— Tue Oriental Congress now assembled has been convened 
1. — not only for receiving Papers and Reports on various subjects 
it — of Oriental research, and listening to Summaries of the results 
¢, § achieved in that wide field of investigation, but also with 


» | the distinct object of stimulating the prosecution of studies 
t — in the languages, literature, and Sacred Books of the East. 
3» | I have therefore been requested to lay before the Con- 


t — gress suggestions on the Promotion of Oriental studies in 
S — the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland. I accede to 
S [| the request in the hope that the ventilation of the question 


Y 
a 


in the Congress may perhaps attract attention to the sub- 


= 


ject, and may ultimately lead to some practical improvement. 
Although Great Britain possesses an Eastern Empire of 


(Pb 


enormous extent, little has been done to encourage the study 
of Oriental languages and literature in her home Universi- 
ties. The British Government has done much towards the 
encouragement of such studies in India; and much has been 
effected by the efforts of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
other kindred Societies, as well as by the Indian and 
Oriental Institutes in London, Oxford, and elsewhere. 
But the Universities, which ought to take the lead in pro- 
moting all kinds of learning, have given comparatively little 
attention to Oriental studies. 

Considerable efforts have indeed been made in recent 
years to remedy this state of things. An interesting paper 
might be written on what has been already done to en- 
courage the prosecution of such studies among the students 
of the various Universities. I do not propose here to enter 
upon such a survey, but rather to point out how Oriental 
studies may be further stimulated and original research en- 
couraged, without any material alteration of the system of 
University teaching adopted in these islands. 

The foundation of scholarships and prizes for the en- 
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couragement of learning in the Universities is by no means 
to be despised. More satisfactory results might however 
be attained in another way. The multiplication of honours 
and prizes at the Universities has in many cases tended to 
deteriorize University students. Honours are frequently 
obtained by men who have no real interest in the special 
subject of study, and no intention of following it up. Clever 


students not unfrequently take up special subjects solely | 


with the object of obtaining monetary rewards or University 
position, too often bestowed mainly as the result of some 
successful competitive examination. When their object has 
been attained, such men too often cast their books to the 
moles and to the bats. Ifthe University lists of successful 
prizemen were carefully examined, it would be found that 
only a small percentage of students prosecute in after life 
the studies for which they attained University distinction. 

If, therefore, the encouragement of research in Oriental 
literature is to be seriously promoted in connection with 
the Universities, some other plan must be adopted than 
the foundation of well-endowed University scholarships or 
fellowships. All such honours are bestowed upon com- 
paratively junior students. The Universities offer to ad- 
vanced scholars but little encouragement in the prosecution 
of Oriental researches. The Professorships and Lecture- 
ships which exist in that department are but few. The 
prosecution of Oriental studies requires, generally speak- 
ing, no little expenditure of toil and money, while such 
studies do not repay, financially or otherwise, those who 
devote themselves to them. 

Generous benefactors have, no doubt, liberally endowed 
a few Chairs of Oriental Languages at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Edinburgh. It would be Utopian, however, to expect 


to see the Universities of our country provided by such 
means with anything like the required number of well- 
endowed Chairs in this branch of study. Hence one may 
be excused for suggesting a scheme whereby at least some 


increased encouragement may be afforded to Oriental re- 
search. 
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What I suggest is, the adoption of a modification of the 
Continental system of Professors Extraordinary. The 
German University system is wholly different from that of 
our Universities, and it would perhaps be impossible to in- 
corporate their system of Docents and Professors Extra- 
ordinary into the arrangements adopted in our country. 
With us, as a rule, the University Professors monopolize, 
more or less, the teaching in their special departments, so 
far as such teaching is recognised by the University. In 
the Continental Universities, Professors Extraordinary are 
in many cases rivals to the ordinary Professors. The latter 
system possesses certain important advantages of its own. 
But it would be easy to prevent all interference with the 
status, privileges, and emoluments of the ordinary Univer- 
sity Professors, and yet obtain very substantial advantages 
from the creation of Professorships Extraordinary of a 
somewhat restricted kind. 

Let, for instance, two or more Professorships Extra- 
ordinary of Oriental Languages in each University be 
founded on the following plan :—The Professors to receive 
small salaries, of £100 a year or even less, and to hold office 
for five or seven years, being ineligible for re-election. No 
persons save those who had already given proof of their 
interest in Oriental studies by the publication of some one 
work of merit should be admissible for election. As it would 
be practically impossible to create even such Professorships 
in all departments of Oriental literature, the arrangement 
might be made that the Professors on election should be per- 
mitted to select for themselves the special subject to which 
they would devote their attention, and then be designated 
Professors Extraordinary in that special subject. In order 
to make such appointments encouragements to scholars 
resident throughout the country, these Professors might 
be exempted from the obligation of residence or of teaching 
at the University to which they were attached, although 

they should be granted facilities for so doing if disposed to 
take that course. They should, however, be required to 
carry on researches in the line selected at appointment, 
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and to deliver two or three public prelections every year 
before the University, or at least at some centre approved 
of by the University authorities. The arrangement should 
be made that the Professors should publish their prelections 
(or in lieu thereof some other work of research in their de- 
partment) every three years ; half the amount of the stipu- 
lated salary being paid every six months, and the remainder 
on the publication of the required volume. 

The advantages of sucha plan are obvious. It would 
provide encouragement to scholars engaged in Oriental 
research in various parts of the United Kingdom. The 
Professors would be brought into connection with the Uni- 
versities, while their public prelections at University centres 
would awaken the interest of University students in such 
studies. 

The religious denominations in our country ought to 
exhibit more interest in Oriental studies. Missionary 
Societies ought especially to be alive to the importance of 
everything connected with the study of the Oriental lan- 
guages and literature. Missionaries have in the past done 
much to promote Oriental researches, and might easily be 
induced to do more. At home, the Missionary Societies, 
while engaged in the prosecution of their own objects, might 
in no small degree encourage scientific research in this 
department of learning. It would be of the greatest benefit 
to the Societies themselves, if they would, even occasionally, 
attach missionaries of known ability as Professors Extra- 
ordinary to the Universities. Missionaries of linguistic 
acquirements could not be better employed, when compelled 
to remain at home for periods of several years in succession. 

The study of the Eastern languages and creeds possesses 
peculiar interest for theologians of all denominations ; and 
the comparative study of religion and ethics is now coming 
into prominence. In the light of such investigations, no lan- 
guage spoken by man, and no religion, however degraded it 


may be, is devoid of interest. Such studies ought not to be 
monopolized by Agnostics. 
The study of the Sacred Books of the East is becoming 
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of very great importance, even to the Biblical student. The 
study of the Koran in the light of the Arabic commentators 
would of itself cast interesting side-lights on not a few Bib- 
lical questions. Even the methods of exegesis adopted by 
Mussulman theologians and lawyers present in themselves 
interesting subjects of investigation. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the study of Semitic 
languages and literature is of surpassing interest to all 
theologians, owing to the fact that the oldest Sacred 
Records have been composed in Semitic. 

The extent of the field of research in which the student 
of the Old Testament is interested is now enormous. But 
the study of Hebrew, not to speak of the other cognate 
languages or dialects, a knowledge of which is required for 
higher research, is, even in the Universities, almost in a rudi- 
mentary condition. In most of our Universities, a single 
Chair of Hebrew is regarded as sufficient to meet all the 
requirements of the students. In some cases a few lecture- 
ships in the same language are superadded ; the latter posts 
being generally occupied by men who impart only the most 
elementary instruction. But additional posts in our Univer- 
sities are needed to stimulate the higher study of Hebrew, 
and might be profitably filled by scholars carrying on investi- 
gations in the numerous subjects connected with such studies. 
The cognate languages and literatures open also an important 
field of research. The study of Assyriology and of Egypt- 
ology ought to find a place among University studies. In 
this particular, Oxford has set a good example by the 
endowment of the Chair of Assyriology, so worthily filled 
at present by Professor Sayce. 

If the Christian Churches were only duly awake to the 
importance of the present crisis in theological investigation, 
new Professorships in these and other subjects would at once 
be founded in all the Universities. The endowment of 
such Chairs would do more for the real interests of religion 
than many other objects on which money is now lavishly 
expended. 

It should not be altogether forgotten, that, from time to 
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time, cases occur in which scholars of the highest eminence 
are deficient in the art of teaching, or of inspiring enthusiasm 
into their pupils. Hence there should be more than one 
Professor in a University able to instruct the students; and 
hence, also, it is a matter of considerable importance that 
the students in our Universities should possess that Lerw- 
frevhert, or liberty of selecting their subjects of learning and 
teachers, which characterizes the Universities of Germany. 

If the scheme thus imperfectly sketched were adopted, 
men of all creeds would find profitable employment. Jewish 
scholars, filled with enthusiastic love for Talmudic or Rab- 
binic researches, would be usefully attached to Christian 
Universities, where their very presence would tend to check 
the onesidedness of Biblical study. The true ideal of the 
University is, not that of a high school for boys or young 
men, but a centre of all kinds of iearning, where even men 
of maturer age might find the means to carry on researches 
of all kinds. Hence, though fully persuaded of the truth of 
my own theological views, I would rejoice to see Biblical 
studies prosecuted by men of different religious opinions. 
All those who believe in the Divine inspiration of the Books 
of the Old Testament ought to rejoice to see such studies 
pursued from every point of view. We may confidently 
expect that the final result of all such investigations will tend 
to the higher appreciation of the Sacred Records of the past. 

Hence from the platform of this Congress I venture 
earnestly to remind the Christian Churches of their respon- 
sibility, and to press upon them the necessity of seing that 
candidates for the sacred ministry are duly trained in the 
knowledge of the languages of the Old Testament. This 
object can be most readily attained by the appointment of 
Professorships Extraordinary attached to the Universities 
of our land. 

Cuartes H. H. Wricnt, D.D., Px.D., 


Bampton Lecturer (1878), University of Oxford, 


Examiner in Hebrew and New Testament Greek, University of London. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPRINGBANK, INNERLEITHEN, PEEBLES-SHIRE, 
August 31, 1891. 
Tue following is an extract from a letter by Prof. D. L, 
Adams to Dr. Leitner, the Organizing Secretary of the 
recent Oriental Congress, with regard to Oriental Studies at 
the Scotch Universities. 

“.. . Iam very grateful for the action taken by Section 
6 (1) in regard to the omission of Semitic Languages from 
the M.A. Honours Courses in the Draft Ordinance of the 
Scottish Universities Commissioners. I shall be very glad, 
indeed, should the Congress send a strong remonstrance to 
the Commissioners on the matter. 

As they have rightly included Semitic Languages among 
the optional subjects for the Ordinary Degree ( M.A..), it 
seems logically to follow that these languages should also 
be included among the Honours subjects, as is the case at 
other Universities, such as Cambridge (where there is a 
Semitic Tripos), London, and the Royal University of 
Ireland. 

To omit Oriental Languages from the Honours Courses, 
as is done by the Commissioners in their Draft Ordinance, 
is to put these languages on a lower footing than that of 
other subjects not more important for general culture ; is, 
in short, to discourage the study of these languages, seeing 
that the student can get no Academic Stamp or recognition 
of any kind in respect of his proficiency in them. This 
has been found to be a great hardship under our existing 
system. I have had several excellent students of Semitic 
Languages,—my own Assistant is an instance,—who have 
left the University wzthout taking a degree at all, because 
they had not the aptitude or inclination,—or perhaps could 
not spare the necessary time or money,—for the study of 
those subjects for which alone our Degrees are given. 

We have in Edinburgh a Doctorate in Semitic Languages 
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(I enclose a slip containing the regulations); but Candidates 
for this Degree must first have taken M.A.; and unfor- 
tunately, as matters stand, no amount of Oriental know- 
ledge will help in the very slightest to take M.A. | 
don’t know whether the Commissioners will continue this 
Doctorate or not. If they abolish it, Oriental Studies will 
bein a far worse plight than ever. If they continue it,— 
as I hope they will,—then M.A. w7th Honours tn Semitic 
Languages would be a natural stage towards the Doctorate. 

To handicap Oriental Studies, which are daily rising in 
importance, would be a blunder on the part of any Uni- 
versity, and doubly so on the part of a Brztzsh University, 
considering our intimate relations with Orientals, and the 
many millions of them who are among our fellow-subjects. 

I hope, therefore, that the Congress will give no un- 
certain sound on the matter ; and I think I can trust to you 
for that. 

There is another matter I may mention. Prior to 1853, 
all Professors in the Scottish Universities had to subscribe 
the Westminster Confession and be Members of the 
National Church. This is still the case with the Professors 
of Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, and Biblical Criticism, 
who must be Clergymen of the National Church, and with 
the Professor of Oriental Languages, who must be a 
Member (not necessarily a Clergyman) of the National 
Church. With regard to the other Chairs inthe Universities, 
there is now no ecclesiastical or doctrinal restriction what- 
ever. The Commissioners have been taking evidence with 
regard to the removal of “tests” (so called) from the four 
Chairs I have mentioned, and have to present a Special 
Report on the subject to Parliament. I am very strongly 
of opinion—and have expressed it—that at least the Chair 
of Oriental Languages (a purely linguistic Chair, where 
denominational or sectarian teaching is simply an impos- 
sibility) should—in the interests of scholarship—be open to 
men of any religious persuasion, like the other linguistic and 
scientific Chairs. Though in the Theological Faculty, the 
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Professor has nothing to do with, and is not supposed to 
know anything about, Theology. In Edinburgh, the Chair 
was originally and for a very long time in the Arts Faculty ; 
and was not very long ago put along with the Theological 
Chairs dy ¢he Senatus, merely for the sake of convenience. 

If the Congress take the same view that I hold in regard 
to the removal of doctrinal and ecclesiastical restrictjons 
from the Chairs of Oriental Languages, it would be well if 
they said so to the Commissioners, who will welcome any 
expression of opinion on the subject. 

I may mention that the most eminent Clergymen (includ- 
ing Professors) have advocated the removal of “tests” 
from ALL the Chairs—I mean Clergymen of the National 
Church ; for, of course, that is the prevailing view among 
the other religious bodies. 

I enclose some papers which may interest you and per- 
haps some of the Members of the Congress. 

1. Draft Ordinance (part of) of the Commissioners. 

2. The Regulations for Graduation in Arts with Honours, 
drawn up after much consideration by the Senatus of 
Edinburgh University, and sent by them to the Universities 
Commission—including proposed Scheme for Honours in 
Semitic Languages. (This last merely a general outline.) 

3. Pamphlet containing programme of the work of my 
Classes next Session. This work varies from year to year. 

The same pamphlet contains the Regulations for B.D., 
and the subjects of Examination in Hebrew for that Degree, 
which last also vary from year to year. 

4. Print containing the Regulations and the subjects of 
Examination for the Doctorate in Semitic Philology. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
— D. L. ADAms.” 

The Congress has, in principle, accepted all the recom- 
mendations of Professor Adams, after their careful con- 
sideration in the Sections concerned, and their approval 
by the Fifth General Meeting of Signatory Members. 

G. W. LEITNER. 

NEW SERIES, VOL, IL F F 
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PROPOSED SCHEME IN SEMITIC STUDIES, FOR THE 
HONOURS IN ARTS COURSE. 

The Candidate to attend a full course in Latin or in Greek, and to pass 
the examination in one of these languages on the Standard of the Ordinary 
Degree. 

To attend at least three Semitic Classes, viz., a Class of Hebrew, a 
Class of Aramaic (or Syriac), and a class of Arabic, of which two at least 
are Advanced Classes; and otherwise in regard to Class attendance to 
conform to the General Regulations for Graduation in Arts with Honours. 

The Examination to include :— 

1. HespRew.—Hebrew Composition, and Critical Reading of prescribed 
Books of the Old Testament. (Zo papers.) 

2. ARAMAIC.—Translation into Syriac, Reading of the Aramaic parts of 
the Old Testament, and Translation of prescribed portions from Syriac 
Prose and Poetical Writers. (Ziwo papers.) 

3. ARABIC.—Translation into Arabic; Translation of prescribed Siiras 
of the Kor’an and of Selections from Arabic Authors. (Zzo0 papers.) 

4. Semitic LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. (One paper.) 

In addition to Grammatical, Critical, and Philological questions con- 
tained in the first s/x papers, a special paper to be set on Semitic Litera- 
ture and the History and Comparative Philology of the Semitic Languages. 

5. Semitic History. (Oxe paper.) 

The Candidate to select, and at least six months before the date of the 
Examination to intimate, some definite portion, period, or department of 
Semitic History in which he proposes to be examined. 

One of the following might be taken up :— 

(a) The History (as derived from the Monuments) ot Ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria till the Capture of Babylon by Cyrus. 

(2) The History of Israel till the Captivity. 

(c) The History of the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 

(¢@) The History of Chaldean, Assyrian, and Pheenician Art. 

(e) The History of Palestine and Syria under the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, including the History of the Jews from their 
Return from Exile to the Christian Era. 

(/) The History in outline—or during some definite period in detail 
—-of the Christian Church in Palestine, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

(g) The Rise of Muhammadanism, the Life of the Prophet, and the 
Muhammadan Conquests under the Earlier Caliphs. 

(A) The Period of the Crusades, with that of the Mameluke Sultans 
of Egypt. 

(¢) The Moorish Rule in Spain. 

(/) The History of Philosophy and of the Arts and Sciences among 
the Syrians and Arabs prior to the Renaissance in Europe. 

(k) The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, and the History of the Semitic 
Peoples under Turkish rule. 

A Scheme on similar lines, wztatis mutandis, can be framed for 
the Aryan Languages. 
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The requisite Linguistic instruction for the above Course of Study might 
continue to be given —as the same instruction is given at present—by the 
Professor with the help of a properly qualified Assistant ; but the salary at 
present allowed to the Assistant would require to be largely increased. 

Further aid might be secured by assigning Tutorial or other duties to 
the Vans Dunlop Scholar in Semitic Languages, as a condition of the 
tenure of his Scholarship, giving him at the same time some remuneration 
for his work. 

As regards the /isforical knowledge required from Candidates for this 
Degree, this knowledge might be largely left—as is the case with many of 
the subjects prescribed for our Degrees now—to be acquired by the read- 
ing and research of the students themselves, the guidance of the Professor 
and his Assistant being, of course, always available. 

It would be necessary from time to time to appoint an Examiner or Ex- 
aminers to act along with the Professor in conducting the Examinations. 

As the standard aimed at in this Honours Degree is a 4/gh one (imply- 
ing a working knowledge of Latin and Greek as well as Semitic acquire- 
ments), in order that this standard may reasonably be attained at the end 
of an Undergraduate course of three or four years, during which other sub- 
jects will necessarily demand attention, it is important that a Semitic 
Language (say Elementary Hebrew) should be admitted as one of the 
Optional Subjects in the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 

D. L. ADAMS. 

The subjects of examination for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity are as follows :— 

DEPARTMENT I. 

I. Hebrew— 

(1) Questions in Grammar. 

(2) Translation into Hebrew Prose. 
(3) Book of Judges. * 

(4) Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv. inclusive.* 
(5) Joel and Amos. * 


Some critical knowledge of the text of the books prescribed is required. , 


COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
ITEBREW AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
PROFESSOR ADAMS, 

A.—HEBREW. 

Funior Class—t io 2. 

Grammar and Exercises (Davidson’s Hebrew Grammar). Translations into Hebrew 
Prose. 

Reading and Explanation of easy Prose and Poetical Passages in the Old Testament. 
During Session 1891-92 a portion of the Book of Genesis and selected Psalms will be 
read.+ 

Oral and Written Examinations. 

In connection with this Class there is a Zusorial Class, conducted by the Class-Assist- 
ant, which ‘meets at an hour found most convenient for the Students, on three days 
weekly during the Session, and which members of the Ordinary Class may attend without 
additional fee. 

There is also a Preparatory Class in Elementary Hebrew, which meets during the 
SUMMER Session, and for which the fee is £1 1s. 6d. 





* The books prescribed vary from year to year. 
‘+ The extracts read vary from year to year. 
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Senior Class—2 to 3. 


Grammar (Davidson or Gesenius). Miiller’s Hebrew Syntax. Hebrew Prose Com- 
position. : 

Reading and Explanation of portions of the Historical, Poetical,and Prophetic Books 
of the Old ‘Testament. During Session 1891-92 Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv. inclusive, an | 
the Books of Judges, Joel, and Amos will be read critically. * 


Discussion of Critical and Historical Questions regarding the Text, Date, Authorship, 
and Contents of the Books read. 

Occasional Lectures onthe Hebrew Language and Literature may be given. 

Oral and Written Examinations. 


B.—ARABIC AND ARAMAIC. 

This Class meets at ¢hrce o’clock on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

The work consists of— 

Instruction in Arabic and Syriac Grammar ; Readings from Arabic and Syriac Authors ; 
Easy Translations into Arabic and Syriac; Oral and Written Exercises and Examina- 
tions. t 

It is intended that SyRiAC should form the subject of study in this Class during Session 
1891-92. A separate Class may also be formed for ARABIC, should a sufficient number 0) 
students present themselves. 

Books recommended :—Socin’s Arabic Grammar ; Wright’s or Forbes’s Arabic Gram- 
mar ; Fliigel’s Edition of the Kor’an ; Nestle’s Syriac Grammar, or Noldeke’s Syrische 
Grammatik ; Turpie’s Chaldee Manual ; Rédiger’s Chrestomathia Syriaca ; Syriac New 
Testament, with Gutbir’s Lexicon Syriacum (Bagster & Sons). 

For the Regulatious of the Jeffrey Scholarship in Hebrew and Oriental Languages, — 
value about £80,—see in CALENDAR under ‘‘ SCHOLARSHIPS IN DIVINITY.” 

For the Regulations of the Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Hebrew and Oriental 
(Semitic) Languages,—value about £100 annually for three years,—see in CALENDAR 
under ‘* SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS” and ‘*SCHOLARSHIPS IN DIVINITY.” 

The Vans Dunlop and Jeffrey Scholarships will both be competed for at the close of Session 
1892-93. 

DocrToR OF SCIENCE IN PHILOLOGY. 

4. The Candidate must send to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, at east one month 
before proceeding to Examination, a Thesis, giving evidence of original research, on 
some subject in Philology or Archeology, approved szx months before the examination by 
the Science Degrees Committee. Mere compilations wiil not be accepted. The Candi- 
date can be admitted to examination only after this Thesis has been found satisfactory by 
the Examiners. 

5. The Candidate may then offer himself for Examination in any one of the following 
branches :— 

(2) Semitic Languages. 

The following are the subjects of Examination for the Degree in this Department :— 

(a2) Hebrew.—The Books of Samuel, Kings, Psalms, Amos, Micah, and Zechariah 
to be known critically. Hebrew composition. 

(2) Aramaic.—The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament. The Chrestomathy 
in Nestle’s Syriac Grammar. The Biblical Extracts and the Selections from 
the Chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus and from Ephraem’s Hymns in Roediger’s 
Chrestomathia Syriaca. The First Gospel and the Book of Acts (Peshitta 
Version). The Fourth Gospel (Philoxenian Version). Translation into 
Syriac. 

(c) Arabic.—The Kor’an, Stiras i.-vi., x.-xv., Xxvil.-xxxi., xxxv., Xxxvi., and 
Ixxviii.-Ixxx., with Sale’s Preliminary Discourse. Reading of easy Arabic 
Prose. Translation into Arabic. 





* The books read vary from year to year. 
+ The instruction in Syriac and Arabic varies according to the stage of advancement 
of the Students. 
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In accordance with the preceding correspondence and 
the Resolutions of the Sectional and General Meetings, the 
following letter has been addressed to the Commissioners 
for the Scottish Universities on behalf of the Statutory 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists :— 

“To R. Fitzroy BELL, Esq., 

“Secretary to the Scottish Universities Commission, 
18, Duke Street, Edinburgh, 

“Sir,—I have the honour of making through you the 
following communication to the Commissioners for the 
Scottish Universities :— 

“At the second General Meeting of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, held in London on the 
2nd September, 1891, it was unanimously resolved, on the 
initiative of the Semitic Section, that a remonstrance or 
objection should be made in the name of the Congress, 
representing thirty-seven countries, to the Commissioners 
for the Scottish Universities against the exclusion in their 
Draft-Ordinance of Oriental Languages from the Honours 
in Arts Course. 

The retention of these languages in the ordinary Arts 
Course may secure them some students ; but their exclusion 
from the Honours Course will certainly prevent their being 
taken up seriously by the best men. Thus the intrinsic 
value and utility of Oriental studies will, under the present 
Draft-Ordinance, have opposed to their cultivation the 
heavy drawback of their being absolutely useless for pass- 
ing with honours; and these languages will, in consequence, 
not have for the best men that attraction which they really 
possess, and which, if given only fair play. they certainly 
would exercise. This exclusion, therefore, if carried into 
effect, must exercise a most active and prejudical influence 
upon the cultivation of Oriental studies. 

“ The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, there- 
fore, put on record at that meeting, and desired to have 
forwarded to your Commissioners its unanimous vote: 
‘That the Exclusion of Oriental Languages from the 
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Honours in Arts Course, in the Draft-Ordinance of the 
Commissioners for the Scottish Universities, will most in- 
juriously affect, 1st, the study of the Oriental Languages so 
excluded, and 2nd, the study of Comparative Philology 
with which they are so inseparably and intimately con- 
nected.’ 

“ T have, in consequence, the honour to request that you 
will be good enough to communicate to your Commissioners 
this vote and Resolution of the Ninth International Congress 
of Orientalists, with the hope, also expressed by the Con- 
gress, that your Commissioners will, on reconsideration, so 
alter their present Draft-Ordinance as to include Oriental 
Languages among the subjects in which the degree of 
Master of Arts may be taken with Honours, or so as to 
add Oriental Languages to the subjects. 

It was moreover suggested, discussed, and passed, at 
that meeting, that the object aimed at by the Congress 
could be secured by the addition to the five groups now 
specified in the said Draft-Ordinance of ¢wo other groups, 
the one comprising the Semitic and the other the Aryan 
Languages, Literature, and History. A detailed scheme 
for the first of these proposed groups I have the honour 
to enclose for submission to your Commissioners as a model 
of what the Congress intended (Appendix). As this 
standard is high, it would be exceedingly desirable that 
an Oriental Language (say Elementary Hebrew) be ad- 
mitted as one of the oféconal subjects in the Preliminary 
Examination in Arts, in order that the requisite proficiency 
may be reasonably ensured by the end of the Under- 
graduate’s Course, in which other subjects will also engage 
attention. 


“TI have the honour to be, sir, etc., 
“G, W. LEITNER, 
‘* Secretary-General of the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists.’ 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT BELLARY. 


Mr. R. Sewe tt, M.C.S., a Member of the Congress, and of the Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, writes as follows on the subject of the first 
prehistoric Dravidian discovery :— 

“The Bellary district abounds in prehistoric remains, being rich in bury- 
ing-places with rude stone circles, and dolmens, wherein have been found 
well-preserved pottery and other remains ; so-called ‘ cinder-mounds,’ con- 
sisting of a material believed to be tufa, but of which the use has never yet 
been discovered ; with a great quantity of celts, mealing stones, scrapers, 
etc., mostly neolithic. Four miles east of Bellary is a village called Kapgal, 
lying underneath a rocky hill, of which the visible surface in many places 
consists of nothing but a mass of large boulders piled one on top of 
another. The eastern end of this had long been known as a fine quarry for 
celts and other prehistoric remains, while close by in the plains are the 
remains of a very early settlement with stone-circles, and two very curious 
tufa-mounds. Not long since I visited the place with Mr. Fawcett, and, 
scrambling amongst the upper rocks, where probably few Europeans have 
set foot, we found a very large quantity of ancient drawings on the surface 
of the boulders, consisting of men and animals and other devices. After- 
wards questioned, the villagers said they had been made by the gods, or 
rather a god. They are evidently of extreme antiquity for various reasons. 
In one or two instances the men’s figures have apparently head-dresses of 
long feathers, implying the existence of barbaric customs unknown in the 
locality at present. ‘The oxen represented are different from the breed 
now known. Some of the drawings are very life-like and skilful. I say 
drawings, but they are really chippings, the figures being cut on the 
surface of the dark rock by a succession of blows from some hard sub- 
stance. Mr. Fawcett intends to prepare a Paper, illustrated by drawings 
and photographs, on this very interesting subject— Dravidian prehistorics 
in this locality, with special reference to Kapgal—and I think that his 
Paper would be found one of great interest, if you would adinit it. The 
study of the Indian stone age is yet in its infancy, and it deserves all the 
encouragement that such a distinguished Meeting as the Oriental Congress 
could give it.” 

DWARF RACES AND DWARF WORSHIP. 

We have received from Mr. R. G. Hatisurton the proofs of a pam- 
phlet containing his evidence in support of a Paper read before the Oriental 
Congress on the above subject. We have much pleasure in quoting from 
it a letter by the Right Hon. Sir J. Drummond Hay, who has been identi- 
fied with Morocco as British representative for forty years, and who, along 
with other authorities, considers that the existence of dwarfs south of 
Mount Atlas is beyond all reasonable doubt. 

“Purves HAtt, GREENLAW, N.B., 
“Dear Mr. HAtisurron,— * 30th September, 1891. 
“During my long residence in Morocco, upwards of half a century, I 
ought, as may be expected, to be well acquainted with that country and its 
inhabitants. Though I have travelled frequently in the interior where the 
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Moors and Arabs reside, I have never ventured to penetrate into the moun- 
tainous districts, inhabited by wild Berber races, except on the northern 
slopes of the Atlas. The Berbers of the South differ from the Northern 
people as much as Gipsies do from the English peasantry. 

“They are an intelligent race, skilled as smiths, tinkers, well-sinkers, 
makers of leather, acrobats, jugglers, fortune-tellers, and professional seekers 
for buried treasure, and are in possession, as it has come to my knowledge 
sometimes, of documents and oral traditions about treasure hidden by their 
forefathers. You were the first to make the Berbers dwelling on the Southern 
slopes of the Atlas a special subject of study, when you commenced re- 
searches ten years ago, and since then you have, in a great measure, been 
alone in inquiries regarding their legends and beliefs, and have devoted, to 
my knowledge, much time in patient research, and have taken infinite pains, 
at some considerable expense, to obtain information as to this unknown field. 
With regard to the present controversy, raised regarding the existence of a 
dwarf race, Iremember in 1888 you wrote to me, from Algeria, about your 
servant, a native of Soos, having stated that there was in Akka, the country 
adjoining the Soos district he came from, a race of dwarfs about four feet 
high, having a reddish complexion, and differing from that of the Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers, or negroes. On inquiries made by me regarding these dwarfs, 
I found a man from Dra, who described a similar race of dwarfs dwelling at 
or near Akka, a district adjoining Soos. It is also, as you are aware, a fact 
that there is a district called Akka near the Albert Nyanza, with a precisely 
similar race of dwarfs, a coincidence which we can hardly suppose to be a 
chance one. I had also a late opportunity of questioning a native of Dra 
on the subject of dwarfs, and he gave without hesitation, and as I am led to 
believe truthfully, the same account as my previous informant, whom he did 
not know I had examined ; but he said that the Dra dwarfs are called the 
Little Harateen. He described them as being about four feet high, with a 
red complexion, and short woolly hair. He said, ‘They are very active, and 
are more ancient than the larger Harateen, who are sprung from them, and 
resemble them in colour and ways, but are taller from intermarrying with 
other races. The small people are called ‘‘ Baraka,” or Oulad Mebrok, the 
Blessed Tribe, or Sons of the Blessed, and are supposed to bring good luck, 
so we do not like to talk about them.’ 

“Tt does not appear that the dwarfs are as numerous in North as in 
Equatorial Africa, but of their existence I have little doubt. 7 have met 
tudividuals occasionally of this race, as described, before I knew of the 
interest which is at present attached to these people, and so had not taken 
an opportunity of conversing with them. 

“‘T regret to have seen articles and letters addressed to public journals 
calling in question the accuracy of the interesting account you gave at the 
Oriental Congress of the Dwarf Race in Morocco. I hope you will ere 
long publish for the benefit of the literary world the result of your re- 
searches regarding the history of the people dwelling on the southern 
slopes of the Atlas. 


“T remain, yours very truly, 
“J. H. DRumMonpD Hay.” 
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Mr. Haliburton adds: 

“T have received a letter from Mr. W. B. Harris, which shows that, 
pro or con., the subject of the dwarfs is likely to be cleared up before a year 
elapses. In it he says, “I am intensely interested in the dwarf question, 
and intend leaving for Morocco in November, when I shall make every 
possible inquiry about the subject, and I hope to meet with success. O/ 
the existence of dwarf tribes, I have absolutely no doubt. 

“Tt turns out, that not much more than a hundred miles from the French 
frontier, at Oudsda, in the country of the Beni Znassen, and in the Ait 
Atta country, near the head waters of the river Did, there are towns or 
villages of these dwarfs, which could probably be reached by competent 
explorers, if reticent as to the object of their travels. 

“‘ My informants, who are from every important district from the Atlantic 
to Tafilelt, state that towns or hamlets of these dwarfs are to be found at 
or near the following places, viz.: in Akka, at or near Akairi, Akka-Igan, 
Guil, Itonayli, Tamzrat, and Tadakoust, and also in the mountains of 
Kaleez ; at T'azzawalt in Sus; and also a few in Haha and Schedma; ia 
the Dra Valley, at or near Taurirt, Ait Tinker, Ait Souk, Ait Sheltar 
Tamanart, and Valley of Imini; south-east of Dra, at or near Asa, Atoum-, 
ribet, ‘Tasker-Yekn-ishet, Bani-Youssi, and River Dora or Didoo, near 
Tinzone; East of Demnat, at or near Ait Messat, Ait Messal, and Ait 
Bensid, in the Ait Atta country; and at Ouisda, in the country of the 
Beni Znassen. 

“It is very desirable that European residents at Fez, the city of Morocco, 
Mogador, and Saffi, should inquire from new arrivals from Southern 
Morocco, as to these dwarfs, for many of the Moors in the towns cannot 
be depended on in such matters; and that attention should be specially 
drawn to the localities I have named, as this will render both the questions 
and the answers more definite.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1a.—A threatened famine has been averted at the last 
moment by a fall of rain barely sufficient to save the crops, 
In some places rain is still much needed ; in other districts, 
as in Madras, famine already exists on a small scale; while 
in a few other places the heavy rainfall has caused loss of 
life and property, and destroyed or endangered roads and 
railways. 

The peace of the country has not been disturbed during 
this quarter, though a threatened riot at Calcutta was with 
difficulty averted by the police. Our troops have housed 
themselves in the Black Mountain district; and it is to be 
hoped that the end has come of the chronic anarchy of that 
region. The official report states that the operations cost 
a total loss of 78 killed and 73 wounded on our side. 

In Manipur the prisoners were tried by a special semi- 
military-demi-judicial tribunal. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that all would be sentenced to death; and so they 
were. After careful consideration of the evidence and of 
the memorials submitted by their counsel, the Governor- 
General in Council confirmed the sentence of death on 
the Senaputti and Thangal General, and two others; but 
that on the Jubraj, Prince Angao Sena, Major Aiya Parel, 
and Colonel Samu Singh, was commuted to penal servitude 
for life, and on ten others to imprisonment during pleasure. 
These have been accordingly deported to the Andaman 
Islands, while the Senaputti and Thangal General were 
hanged at Manipur on the 13th of August, in the presence 
of a large but orderly crowd, composed principally of women. 
Other Manipuris, including the executioner and sentries and 
four priests, have been tried in the ordinary course by the 
Deputy Commissioner, and sentenced to various punish- 
ments. As to the future government of Manipur, the 
Government Gazette of the 22nd August, declared that the 
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rebellion and murders in Manipur had placed that country 
at the disposal of the Queen ; that it was impossible to admit 
that Manipur was independent; that it was a subordinate 
and protected State, subject to the paramount Power, and 
had refused to obey a lawful order, but that the Queen 
foregoes the right of annexation, and will appoint a 
native chief. Here we will merely remark that this sup- 
poses the very two points at issue :—Was Manipur subordi- 
nate ? and was Mr. Quinton’s action lawful? Baron de 
Worms declared in Parliament that the Indian Govern- 
ment was not tied by precedent, ordinance, or statute, in 
trying the Manipur prisoners. The very need of such 
declarations after the event proves that the statements were 
at least open to doubt; and we are glad the Govern- 
ment had the moderation to commute nearly all the sen- 
tences, and to decide in favour of placing a native chief on 
the Gaddt. 

The person selected to fill the vacant throne of Manipur, 
is Chura Chand (a grandson of Maharajah Nur Sing) ; and 
the title is declared hereditary in the direct line, provided 
each occupier acknowledge British supremacy. The title 
of Maharajah is replaced by that of Rajah, with a salute of 
eleven guns; an annual tribute is imposed, and various points 
are devised to make Manipur in future plainly a feudatory 
State. The new Rajah is only five years old; and during 
his minority a British Resident will rule the State in his 
name. 

Another Gaze/¢e deals in fulsome terms with the Manipur 
expedition, which had no enemy to overcome except the 
distances and inconveniences of the march. But it is 
significant that the report of the military inquiry into 
the blunders of the first invasion has not yet been made 
public. Mrs. Quinton receives a pension of £300 a year 
in addition to the usual 4330; and Mr. Quinton’s mother 
£100 a year, with remainder to her daughter; Mrs. Grim- 
wood gets only 4140 a year, in addition to the usual 
pension of £330, with 41,000 for her special services during 
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the fight, besides some compensation for losses. Mrs. Mel- 
ville, at first passed over, also receives a pension; and a 
monument, commemorating the massacre of Manipur, is to 
be erected on the spot. 

The half-yearly reports of the Indian railways show a 
general state of increasing prosperity. A new line has 
been begun to the Nilgherri Hills on the 3% August. The 
coal returns show an output of 2,750,000 tons, and a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. The Indian Railways and Burma are 
now using Indian coal almost exclusively. 

The Imperial Defence contingents for the Native States 
are announced to have reached a total of 16,500 men, con- 
sisting of 48} squadrons of Cavalry, 1 battery of Artillery, 
13 battalions of Infantry, 1 Camel and 3 Transport Corps, 
and 2 companies of Sappers. Cashmere, the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, Kattiwar, Mysore, Rampur, and Gwalior have all 
furnished their quota. 

Several interesting Annual Reports have been published. 
Vaccination has been made compulsory in four districts of 
Bengal and 138 municipalities in other districts, the initia- 
tive resting in the hands of the local authorities and muni- 
cipalities. The foreign trade of India is reported in the 
last ten years to have increased four times as much as the 
population. The latest returns show 26} millions of acres 
under wheat cultivation, shipping 16} million tons for ex- 
port. Prices in consequence were high; but Government 
declines to prohibit the export of grain, as opposed to 
principles of sound political economy. 

The Bengal Government has begun a systematic an- 
thropological survey ; and Sir E. Buck and Dr. Thurston, of 


Madras, are preparing a complete collection of the economic 
products of India for the Imperial Institute in London. 
The growing licence of some Indian newspapers led to 
an order for their restriction in our military cantonments in 
Native States, where hitherto they had run riot, as being 
there under the control neither of the Native States nor of 
our military officials. Newspapers are not, after the 1* of 
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August, to be published in such places without the per- 
mission, withdrawable at will, of the Political Agents. Early 
in August the Bungobast was put on its trial for seditious 
language ; but the jury disagreed, and were accordingly 
discharged, the case being kept on the register for re-trial. 
Before long, however, the culprits, in a petition to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, acknowledged their fault, and sued for 
pardon, which was, of course, granted, and the matter has 
ended. The mere prosecution, however, has caused the 
Indian Press to moderate its tone; and the better class 
of the Press-men have formed an association to guide and 
control their brethren to a more wholesome spirit of public 
criticism. 

It is important to note that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in opening the new Town Hall of Calcutta, on the 
11 of July, said that a wave of distrust and disloyalty 
was abroad, originating in the Age of Consent Bill; and he 
appealed to the good sense of the country to try to put this 
down, and to bring the long-continued agitation to an end. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces found it 
necessary to speak in the same strain at Cawnpore a few 
days ago. 

Attention has again been drawn to the fearful mortality 
among the Indian pilgrims to Mecca, attributed, in various 
degrees, to insanitation, pestilences, old age, hardships, star- 
vation, and murders by organized bands in the Hedjaz. In 
the six years, ending 1890, out of 64,638 pilgrims, no less 
than 22,449 disappeared ; and in 1889, 7,465 did not return, 
out of a total of 13,970. The well-known firm of Cook 
& Sons have offered to act as agents for the pilgrims ; and 
it is desirable that some means should speedily be secured 
to enable Indian Muhammadans to discharge an important 
duty of their religion with a better chance than three to 
one of their safe return home. 

After many years of rest, swarms of locusts have once 
more appeared in India, and done damage in several and 


far-separated districts. This would show that the system- 
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afic vigilance formerly displayed in destroying their eggs 
has for some time been relaxed; and it is to be hoped that 
renewed efforts will be made and continued to exterminate 
the pest. 

While a Commission has been sitting at Calcutta to report 
on the “poor whites” difficulty, attention has been directed, 
chiefly by the AZadras Times and the missionaries, to the 
far worse state of the much more numerous Pariahs, who, 
to the number of over four millions, live in a chronic state of 
abject poverty, little better than actual slavery. Till their 
condition is improved, there will always be a mass of 
humanity in the Madras districts ready to die off at the 
first touch of famine or scarcity. 

The Indian Factories’ Act, passed under the Czar-like 
pressure of the Home Government, does not seem to satisfy 
Lancashire ; and while the Indian Government has already 
appointed a Commission to revise it, Mr. Holt Hallet and 
others are trying to raise another storm about it in England. 
Most of these agitators, actuated by jealousy of this grow- 
ing Indian industry, which has already found a most favour- 
able market in China, have not even the grace of good 
intentions, nor can they plead ignorance. The Indian 
Government has gone as far as it could to hamper India 
or the sake of Lancashire; and further interference will 
certainly result in well-merited ill-will and disaffection on 
the part of those concerned. A debate in Parliament, on 
the 5% of August, ended in Sir George Campbell standing 
up for the rights of India, and showing that further inter- 
ference was not needed; and Mr. Maclean candidly 
acknowledged that the agitation was not for philanthropic 
motives but in the interest of the Lancashire operatives. 
With such a declaration it is well to talk of the possibility 
of Imperial Federation ! 

On the same day, an interesting debate took place on 
the extension of our railway system to Candahar. Theo- 
retically such a railway is necessary ; and when we were at 
Candahar, we should have stayed there and made it. But, 
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as Sir R. Temple said, itis quite a different thing to talk of 
going back now. The Amir, though friendly and in his own 
way progressive, will naturally object; nor will he make the 
railway himself; and no one else will, without guarantees, 
which under the circumstances are not forthcoming. We can 
only bide our time, and for the present rest content with our 
own lines ending, as is well said, “in a hole in the wall.” 

On the same last day of the session, in an almost empty 
house, Sir John Gorst gave out the Indian Budget, on the 
lines. already announced by Sir David Barbour in India. 
The financial state of India is sound and its prosperity in- 
creasing ; but we cannot find words sufficiently strong to 
condemn the apathy of Government in reserving so important 
a communication concerning the welfare of 285,000,000 of 
the Queen’s subjects to the last day of the session, and a 
“beggarly array ” of empty benches. 

In spite of a rather discreditable agitation among the 
Parsees of Bombay, Manokji Aslaji was acquitted by the 
jury of the charge of murder, in what is known as the 
the death by falling from it of two 





Rajabai Tower tragedy 
young Parsee women. 

Fresh orders have been issued for the purchase in India, 
instead of Europe, of such stores as can be procured there ; 
a factory for the manufacture of steel shells is being*formed 
at Cossipore; and two manufactories for Magazine Rifle 
cartridges are being established at Dum-dum and Kirkee. 
A new College, for both Oriental and Occidental learning, 
has been opened by the Maharajah Holkar at Indore. Three 
sensational cases are in progress at Hyderabad. One con- 
cerns the purchase of a valuable diamond by the Nizam; 
another, the robbery from Nawab Askar Khan of jewels to 
the amount of Rs. 750,000 ; and the third, the investigation 
into embezzlement by officials of sums handled in the pay- 
ment of the debts of the late Sir Salar Jung. 

Sir Denis Fitzpatrick, now Resident at Hyderabad, has 
been nominated to succeed Sir James Lyall in March next, 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
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We have to record with deep regret the deaths of General 
Sir Wm. Wyllie; of Col. Oliver St. John; of Miss Dr. 
Sewell ; of Sir Henry Morland, Port Officer of Bombay ; 
of R. N. Pogson, the Government Astronomer of Madras, 
who had served consecutively without a day’s leave for 30 
years; of Bishop Caldwell, of Madras; of one of India’s 
most justly celebrated sons, the ripe scholar, Rajah 
Rajindra Lala Mitra, so well known for his literary works ; 
and of that learned, retiring, and venerable Indian of the 
old school, Pundit Iswara Chandara Vidyasgara, in whom 
we know not which most to admire—his deep scholarship, 
his prudent zeal for reform, his unostentatious charity, his 
integrity of life, or his absolute love of retirement. 

From Burma we have the sad reports of too much rain 
in the lower, and two little in the upper part—of slight dis- 
turbances from dacoits—of sickness and want of provisions 
at the jade mines. A new route has however been dis- 
covered to these mines, which is both easier than the old one 
and is open all the year. The Burma Ruby Mines’ Company 
reports that they are likely to begin yielding good profits, 
as the preliminary heavy expenses are over for plant and 
transport. There has been a reorganization of the police 
and of the recruiting system, from which much good is 
expected for the tranquillization of the country. 

The threatened scarcity in Burma has culminated in a 
famine ; and relief works have been begun, at an estimated 
outlay of Rs. 650,000, in the districts of Meiktila, Yemethin, 
Myingyan, Mandalay, Minba, Magwe, Sagaing, Pococo, 
Lower Chindwin, and Thayetmyo. Even Lower Burma 
is suffering from scarcity; but the Government are fully alive 
to their responsibilities, and are meeting them energetically. 

A debate was raised in Parliament on the injustice of 
making SINGAPORE and similar places, useful for Imperial 
coaling and other purposes, pay heavily for their defence by 
British troops and ships ; but though the injustice itself was 
patent, the Government adhered to its rulings of a yearly 
contribution from these colonies. 
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eral The Ex-Sultan of Perak, who since his conviction, in 1875, 
Dr. | of complicity in the murder of the British Resident, Mr. 
bay ; Birch, had lived in exile at the Seychelles, has been allowed 
Iras, J to reside in future at Singapore. 

£ 30 The king of Stam, on the 18" of August, turned the 
dia’s [| first sod of a railway from Bankok to Pankham; and 
ajah | another line is being projected between Bankok and Korat. 
rks ; Cuina.—The riots at Wu-hu against foreigners, which 
the | at the end of last quarter had injured much property but 
hom } had led to no loss of life, unfortunately spread with great 
ship, | rapidity to other places. Riots, in some cases attended 


, his | with loss of life, have occurred at Nankin, Chi-kiang, Ku- 
kiang, Yan-kao, Fu-Chin, Fu-kien, Hai-men, and Chung- 


rain} niang. At Tang-yung a Catholic church was burnt down, 
dis- which had stood untouched for over two hundred years. 
ions Even Shanghai was in a panic, for placards were posted up 
dis- ] everywhere, inciting the people to acts of violence. It is 
one | supposed that these attacks on foreigners, especially 
any missionaries, are incited by secret Societies, in order to 
fits, | embroil China with the foreign Powers, preparatory to an 
and | insurrection. The causes of discontent are said to be the 
dlice reduction of the army and the imposition of new taxes. 
d is} The movement is confined to the district of Yang-tze. 


The mandarins seemed powerless to cope with the rioters, 
in a} and the Chinese war vessels afforded no protection. After 
ated the first surprise, German, English, and French gunboats 
hin, | arrived to prevent further evil, though complaints have 
oco, | been made that their orders were precise solely to receive 
rma} refugees, and zo/ to protect their dwellings and properties. 
live | The Emperor, at the instance of the diplomatic body, 
ally. issued a proclamation, enjoining the maintenance of peace 
e of | and order, and declaring that Christianity taught the duties 
rial | of good citizenship, and consequently should not be in- 
e by terfered with. The decree, however, has remained a dead 
was | letter. A united demand has been made by the Ministers 
arly of England, France, and Germany for the suppression of 
secret Societies (an impossible task), for the opening up of 
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the disaffected Hu-nan territory, for compensation for 
damages and outrages, and for the punishment of the 
guilty. The last has in part been begun: already 4 
rioters have been executed at Wu-hu, 21 sentenced to 
death at Wu-such, and 5 mandarins degraded. 

The Yang-tze-kiang has risen in flood,—though, after the 
12" of June, all danger is usually supposed to be past,— 
and has caused great injury to property, damage to the 
crops, and loss to life. A famine is feared in the valley. 

The Siberian Railway continues its slow progress; and 
tenders for its eastern part have been asked from Canada. 

The Amir of Boxuara has obtained permission from the 
Czar to visit Russia in October; and, during his absence, 
the Russian troops are to maintain order in his dominions. 
Under these circumstances, the length of his absence is 
likely to be very uncertain. There is a project on foot to 
unite all the Khanates of Central Asia into a [ederation, 
under Russian protection. 

The Pioneer reported on the 20th of July, that a body 
of 500 Russians were starting to visit the Pamir, to explore 
the country and to establish Russian influence. Russia is 
also considering a plan for a railway from Dushak, a station 
on the Trans-Caspian line, to Saraks on the Afghan frontier, 
avowedly for both commercial and strategic purposes ; and 
the establishment of a military depdt at Kueschk, a little to 
the north-east of Herat. The latest news is, that the 
Russians claim supremacy over the Little Pamir and Ali- 
chur Pamir, and have excluded English travellers from 
going there from Kashgar. <A force of 200 Goorkhas 
occupied Gilgkit, on which the Russians retired. They 
are also reported to be seeking a commercial entrance into 
Afghanistan, whence traders are said to have attended the 
Nijni Novgorod fair. There are rumours too of a Politico- 
commercial treaty in progress between Russia and Persia, 
to the exclusion of all other Powers. 

Persia has been prominently before the public during 
the quarter, for the alleged abduction of an English girl 
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of sixteen, residing with her mother at So-uj-Bulak in 
Arabistan. The tale created a great sensation; but after 
much delay, caused by the defective system of administra- 
tion and the triangular conflict between Turks, Persians 
and Kurds, the young lady declared before her mother and 
the British Consul, that she had not been abducted at all, 
that she had voluntarily become a Muhammadan, and had 
left her mother, and married of her own free will. 

The rising in Yemen is not yet subdued; neither, on the 
other hand, has it become more serious. The Turkish 
Governor declared himself unable to act without reinforce- 
ments; and though these have been sent up in small 
numbers and at long intervals, he does not seem as yet to 
be in sufficient strength to overcome the rebellion. 

Cholera is, as usual, reported from Mecca. 

News from Syria of an unusual kind announces that a 
French company has begun a railway from Beyrut to 
Damascus; that an English company are arranging for 
another from Caiffa to Damascus, and a Belgian company 
for a steam tramway from Damascus to Houram. The 
Turkish Public Works Ministry are stated to be projecting 
a line from Tripoli into the interior, and a second English 
company a line from Alexandretta to Aleppo. 

From Palestine we learn that the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia had led to a wholesale exodus to the Holy 
Land, for awhile as many as from 200 to 300 families 
arriving each week, The natural result was, that prices 
rose and diseases spread—especially typhus and scarlatina, 
the latter hitherto unknown in that country. The colonies 
already established by Baron Ed. Rothschild and the 
Israelitic Alliance were swamped by the new comers, whose 
most pressing wants they tried but were unable to meet. 
To remedy the evil, the Turkish Government, about the 
middle of July, put a stop to the immigration, only allowing 
those to land who were dond fide pilgrims. 

Arrica.—Ecyrr.—A Paper was read on the 13th of July 
before the London Chamber of Commerce, and with it a 
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letter from Sir S. Baker, on the opening of the Soudan. 
The Chamber passed a resolution “that Her Majesty's 
Government should adopt and carry out such measures as 
are calculated to promote a good government, and to put 
an end to the present state of anarchy, under the guidance 
and control of British influence, which would facilitate the 
pacification of the Soudan by trade and commerce.” Sir 
Samuel expressed his surprise that we should squabble 
with Portugal and Germany for worthless bits of Africa, 
and do nothing for the fertile Soudan and the splendid 
Arabs. The Soudan, if the Nile were dammed, could, under 
proper irrigation, yield ample harvests. But, on the other 
hand, it is contended that this would entail less water for 
Egypt and injure that country. There is little chance at 
present, however, of anything being done by us in the Soudan. 

The Society for the Preservation of Ancient Egyptian 
Monuments have protested against the proposal of barring 
the Nile at Philz, because it would entail destruction on 
the Temple of Karnak. An International Commission of 
Engineers is to report on the five plans for erecting a 
reservoir. The Government may be trusted to look after 
the monuments of Egypt. 

Suspiciously soon after the visit of the French fleet to 
Cronstadt, the Turkish Ambassador was ordered to re- 
open the question of the evacuation of Egypt by England. 
Lord Salisbury, however, quietly shelved it for a time by 
replying that nothing could be said till he had consulted 
his fellow-Ministers, which could not be till October. 
The Porte is being urged to summarily depose the Khedive, 
and create another in his place, thus effectually driving 
England and Egypt to the wall. If this be done, the result 
will not be favourable to either Russia, France, or Turkey. 

Meanwhile various reports show the steady progress 
made by Egypt under British administration. The 
Legislative Council finished its session early in July, and 
passed measures, among other matters, for reforms regard- 
ing the powers of the police, vagrancy, the carrying 
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of arms, the facilitating of justice, and the execution 
of sentences. As several members of this Council are 
elective, it is slowly but surely paving the way for a repre- 
sentative Chamber. The customs report for 1890 shows 
an increase of £360,000 on 1889, chiefly from raising the 
duty on tobacco while prohibiting its cultivation, The im- 
port of cotton goods was equal to that of 1881, before the 
Soudan traffic ceased: this presupposes a great improve- 
ment in the condition of the Fellahin. 

A natural result of the English occupation of Egypt 
appears in the ousting of the French by the English 
language. Five years ago, fifteen schools taught French 
alone and three schools English; now, the former class 
include English in their course, but the latter class remain 
as before. Hence, against 2,500 who learn French, 2,000 
learn English, instead of only 800, as before. 

ALGIERS continues to prosper. The European popula- 
tion in the last twenty-five years has risen from 218,000 to 
425,000; treasury receipts from £680,000 to £ 1,600,000 ; 
vine cultivation, from 11,000 hectares to 106,000; wine 
from 100,000 hectolitres to nearly 3,090,000. The general 
commerce exceeds £20,000,000, while the exports have 
increased £4,000,000 in ten years, and now, at last, exceed 
the imports. Algiers promises at no great distance to oust 
all other countries in supplying the needs of France in wine, 
wool, hides, sheep, wheat, Indian corn, and other commo- 
dities. A camel corps, to do forty-five miles a day, is 
being organized with much success. 

Care Co.ony, too, makes progress, the reports for the 
financial year ending June last showing a surplus of 
£17,000 (including the balance from last year) instead of the 
expected deficit of £13,000. Five gold areas were dis- 
covered in Mashonaland and Manicaland. The output of 
raw gold was £1,909,294, being an increase of £832,275. 
Diamonds produced £ 4,302,493, an increase of £147,687. 
Customs’ duties produced £124,355, a decrease of 
4, 28,047 ; imports, £8,239,597, a decrease of £1,675,414 ; 
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specie, £365,030, a decrease of £554,970; exports, 
4£4,511,019, an increase of £351,407. A debate as inevit- 
able as inconclusive, took place in the House of Commons 
in July on the representative Government already granted 
to Natal. 

A discovery as unexpected as interesting, is announced 
from Zimbabye in Mashonaland, where Mr. Theodore 
Bent has found images and pottery of supposed Pheenician 
origin, in an inclosure, 260 yards round, supposed to be a 
phallic temple, with walls some 4o feet high and 16 feet 
thick, It has a solid tower, to which no opening has yet 
been found ; and quite near are similar ruins and many caves. 
Among them, is an altar adorned with sculptured bowls and 
birds and a hunting-scene, including figures of quaggas, dogs, 
elephants, and men. Some blue and green Persian pottery 
has been found, and also a gilt copper blade; but no in- 
scriptions have yet been discovered, to decide who were the 
builders of these ruins and the dwellers in these caves. 

Steps have at last been taken to end the utter absence 
of due control in the Oil Rivers Protectorate and Fernagdo 
Po districts. Major C. B. McDonald has been appointed 
Commissioner, with a sufficient staff of able assistants, to 
establish order, regulate traffic, fix tariffs, and to do justice 
equally to natives and Europeans. The rule of native 
chiefs will not be interfered with, except when justice or 
humanity requires. The territory which Major McDonald 
is to reduce to order adjoins that of the Royal Niger 
Company, and is fully 350 miles along the coasts. 

On the East Coast the Italian port of Athale was treach- 
erously attacked by the Somalis on the 3rd of August, with 
a loss of thirty. The Italians, however, remain in possession. 

The race for the appropriation of Africa continues. 
Early in July a German expedition started for the Came- 
roons, under Baron von Gravenreuth. The Portuguese have 
given charters to three Companies on the East Coast and its 
hinterland. A Belgian mission, which had started for the 
Aruwimi, was attacked ex route and driven back. A French 
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expedition to Lake Tchad, under M. Fourneau, was attacked 
after reaching the seventh parallel of latitude, and had to 
retreat with loss ; while another under M. Crampel, starting 
with the intention of going through the Sahara to Algiers, 
fared equally ill, he himself being slain, and his party retreat- 
ing to Brazzaville. Another expedition, to avenge his 
death and carry out his intention, is being organized under 
M. Dybowski. An expedition from the Congo State has 
started to explore Katonga. The British South Africa 
Company’s expedition, under Mr. Johnston, has gone up 
the Zambezi to explore the interior, after having, with the 
help of President Kriiger, prevented a threatened ¢ve& of 
Boers into Mashonaland. It is believed that the advancing 
wave of English colonization is too strong for the Boers, 
whose day is considered to be over. The modus vivenat 
between Portugal and England is being acted upon faith- 
fully on both sides, unfortunately, not till after blood had 
been shed. A German East African expedition under 
Herr Zalewski is reported to have met a serious reverse 
with heavy loss of life; and Emin Pasha has again dis- 
appeared into the interior of the dark continent. 

West Inpirs.—The Jamaica Exhibition has closed after 
a successful run, with a deficit much below the guarantees, 
and has done an immensity of good for the trade and 
industries of the island. The official report for the 
Bahamas shows a great and continuous increase in exports, 
imports, and general prosperity. S. Lucia is gradually 
recovering from the sugar crisis of 1883-5; and its first 
steps are now being energetically directed to secure sani- 
tation and a supply of Coolies from India. There has 
been trouble in Honduras, where the unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council unanimously resigned, and were 
replaced by Government nominees. A legal point having 
been raised in a certain case, the Supreme Court decided 
that such a Council was not constitutional, and that its 
enactments were invalid. A way has not yet been found 
out of the difficulty ; but the Government hoped it would 
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be settled without the need of a Royal Commission. A 
sensible proposal for the Federation of the British posses- 
sions in the West Indies, including those on the South 
American continent, has been frozen by the apathetic attitude 
of the Government towards all Federation projects. V. 

AustraLta.—The chief event of importance this quarter 
has been the resolve of the Australian Colonies to enter the 
Postal Union from the ist of the current month. In connec- 
tion with this, Sir James Fergusson, the new Postmaster 
General, has signalized his entry on his new duties by issuing 
a notice, that, from the rst October, ‘the postage on letters 
addressed to places abroad will be reduced in all cases in 
which it is now higher than 2d. the half ounce, except in 
the case of the Transvaal, Orange Free State, British 
Bechuanaland, and other more remote places in the interior 
of Africa, served by way of the Cape Colony or Natal,” etc. 
We trust this will be but the prelude to that Imperial Penny 
Postage, which Mr. Henniker Heaton has so ably advo- 
cated for some years, in season and out of season. 

We have already in these columns criticized unfavour- 
ably the action of Sir George Grey with regard to Aus- 
tralasian Federation. Sir George is the “old man ina 
hurry,” who afflicts the prosperous colony of New Zealand 
with his crude proposals. His latest craze is for repudia- 
tion of the public debt of the Colonies, under the disguise 
of “taxation of Colonial Bonds,” by which the wicked 
foreign capitalist, who lends his money to an enlightened 
Colonial Government, composed largely of “ Labour” mem- 
bers, would receive no interest on his capital, even if he 
is not made to pay the aforesaid “enlightened” Govern- 
ment for taking care of his money. By this means they 
could spend more money in making things comfortable for 
“Labour.” The present New Zealand Ministry, who are, 
doubtless, not sufficiently “enlightened,” oppose this repu- 
diation,—we beg pardon, “ taxation,”—of Sir George Grey. 
It is needless to add, that the “ Labour party” are greatly 
pleased with Sir George's little scheme for their benefit. 
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Recently a correspondent of the St. James's Gazette has 
very cleverly described Sir George Grey as follows :— 

“ Although hydrophobia is a malady happily unknown 
in the Australasian colonies, people there have long been 
exposed to mild ravages of Sir George Grey. This vener 
able statesman is endemic to New Zealand. It is necessary 
to imagine our Mr. Quelch turned, by Royal favour, into 
Sir Quelch—adding a slight dash of Mr. Stansfeld in his 
second childhood—in order to realize Sir George Grey. 
Time has not staled Sir George's genial Jacobinism, nor 
his sympathy with the Labour cause.” 

In New South Wales the Census just completed shows 
very satisfactory results, and is well worth the attention of 
investors. The private wealth equals £363 per head of 
the population, and the public wealth £154, or together 
£517 per head. In 1881 the private wealth was estimated 
at £204,000,co0, which was equal to £215 per inhabitant. 
The present return thus shows an increase of about a hun- 
dred per cent. in the total wealth, and 45 per cent. in the 
distribution per inhabitant, a ratio of increase which the 
statistician declares to be without precedent in any part of 
the world. 

In Victoria the Australian Federation Bill passed through 
the Lower House; but unfortunately, an amendment by 
Sir Brian O’Loghlen has, according to a Reuter’s telegram, 
been adopted, whereby New Zealand is to be excluded from 
the Federation. 

There have been further labour disputes in South Aus- 
tralia, between the Pastoralists and the representatives of 
the shearers. The matter has, however, been compromised 
for the present season; and freedom of contract is conceded 
on both sides. The men are to be at perfect liberty to 
belong to Unions or not; the Pastoralists are to be free 
to accept Union or non-Union labour; and it is agreed 
that there shall be no favour, molestation, or intimidation 
by either party. 

The new Australian Squadron, built under the agreement 
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with the different Colonies, has been paying a round of 
visits to the various ports, and has been everywhere enthu- 
siastically received. 

Canapa.—The revelations of Canadian official corruption, 
made to two separate Committees, have made a most painful 
impression, both in this country and in Canada; but we are 
confident that public opinion there will insist upon the whole 
disgraceful story being told, and the guilty being properly 
punished, no matter how highly they may be placed; and, so 
far, neither party has much cause for congratulation, for 
neither comes well out of the investigation. Mr. Abbott, 
the Premier, seems honestly determined on getting at the 
whole truth of the matter, even though it involve the 
reputation of some of his own supporters and colleagues. 
In marked contrast to this straightforward attitude is that 
of Mr. Mercier, the Quebec Premier, who at first refused 
to agree to the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the Chaleur Bay Railway scandal, in which he 


was directly implicated by the finding of the Committee of 


Investigation : out of a total subsidy of $280,000 voted for 
the railway, the Company was “illegally and improperly 
deprived” of $175,000, and of this sum $55,000 were paid 
to Mr. Mercier and his political manager for “ retiring per- 
sonal obligations” of the Premier, the Provincial Secretary, 
and some of their friends. ‘“‘ Robbery” is the plain English 
for the acts declared by the Committee to have been 
proved against Mr. Mercier and his friends. It was not 
until the publication of the Lieutenant-Governor of Que- 
bec's letter to Mr. Mercier that he agreed to the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission. The revelations that have 
been made will, doubtless, excite the disgust of the majority 
of Canadians. Men of both parties being implicated in 
these scandals, it may be hoped that political considerations 
on one side or the other will not prevent the wrong-doers 
meeting their deserts. 

An event of far reaching importance, not even yet pro- 


perly appreciated, has been the opening of the alternative 
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route to the East by the Canadian Pacific Railway, who 
have just had some fast steamers constructed to run be- 
tween Victoria (Vancouver) and Yokohama. By this route 
the mails have recently been delivered in England within 
twenty days after leaving Japan; and we have no doubt that 
when the Company have succeeded in establishing a line of 
fast steamers between Canada and England direct, it will 
take even less time in future. For this route to be of any 
service in time of war, however, it will be necessary for 
England to largely increase her fleet in the Pacific, with 
both modern battleships and fast cruisers to adequately 
protect it. At present there are no battleships at all, either 
on the Pacific or China stations, and only two first-class 
cruisers, neither of which is capable of maintaining a con- 
tinuous sea-speed of more than 15 knots at the outside. 
There are besides, on the two stations, a few second-class 
cruisers and gun-vessels. The same state of things prevails 
on the East Indies and Australian stations. A few battle- 
ships. and 20-knot cruisers would seem to be urgently 
required on all these stations, where England has so many 
interests at stake; so that if a war breaks out we may 
have a sufficiently powerful fleet to meet all probable con- 
tingencies. No doubt, things have much improved in this 
respect of late years, and the Government deserve great 
credit for what they have already done; but they must bear 
in mind that if we have improved communications with our 
Eastern possessions, they require to be adequately safe- 
guarded in time of peace, in order that we may not be 
caught napping when war breaks out. 

The Canadian Census has just been completed. The 
results are not altogether satisfactory in the Maritime 
Provinces, which are almost at a standstill; but the North- 
West Provinces have nearly doubled their numbers. The 
population of the Dominion is returned at 4,823,344, the 
increase in the ten years being 114 per cent., against 17} 
in the previous decade. Comparing the two decades, the 
latter shows a smaller growth by 140,000. The population 
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increased only 698,534 over 1881, although $2,500,000 had 


been expended to bring from Europe 886,171 immigrants. 

With regard to the Delagoa Bay arbitration, every one 
has been looking out for the award of the Commission, as 
it was understood that they commenced their duties at the 
; beginning of this year; yet now we are informed that they 
have only reached the stage of revising “the final drafts 
of the statement of the case,” and that the parties will be 
allowed a term of three months within which to formulate 
“any wishes they may have in the matter.” If the unfor- 
tunate bondholders are satisfied with this rate of progress, 
they must be easily pleased; but certainly the prospect of 
a settlement of their claims seems a very remote one. 

It is reported from Zanzibar that the river Tana has been 
navigated for a distance of 300 miles, and a fertile country 
thus opened to commerce. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Cape Premier and Director of the 
British South Africa Chartered Company, is now on tour 
to Mashonaland, in order to note with his own eyes the 
progress that has been made. It is to be hoped that, before 
another year is over, this rich province will be connected 
with the coast by a line of railway, which will be of great 
assistance in developing its resources. M. 




















REVIEWS OF CONGRESS PAPERS. 
ABSTRACT OF ABBE A. ALBOUY’S PAPERS ON THE ORDER, 
LEGENDS, AND REGISTERS OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, 

AND ON PALESTINIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


: 

The Order of the Holy Sepulchre, By the Anzt A. ALrouy. 
After stating that comparatively little is known of this 
Order, for various reasons, including the opposition of other 
powerful Orders, and after mentioning whence information 
can be procured, the author says it was founded in 1099, 
by Godfrey of Boulogne after the taking of Jerusalem, as 
a Military and Hospital Order, to look after the Holy 
Sepulchre and its pilgrims, in connection with the Chapter 
of that Church. From its ranks, certain hot-bloods formed 
the Order of the Templars, to take a more active part in 
fighting. On the fall of Jerusalem they left Palestine, and 
were allowed by the Popes to settle in Perugia. In 1489, 
Innocent VIII. forced them into a union with the Order of 
St. John; but Alexander VI. restored them to independence, 
retaining, as a great honour to the Order, its Grand Master- 
ship for the Popes. The Order feebly continued to exist till 
Pius IX. in January, 1848, revived it as an honorary title and 
Order, with the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem as its Grand 
Master. Hence, except the Golden Fleece, it is the oldest 
of the knightly Orders. At present it is acknowledged in 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, Austria, and Belgium. Russia has 
established an imitation of its own, which the real knights 
do not of course recognise. France, Germany, and England 
have no branches, though England had one so early as the 
reign of Henry II. The Abbé concludes with the hope that 
this Order may be better known, extended, and honoured. 


Il. 

The Legends of the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchré, By 
M. A. Couret, is a collection of Legends, more or less 
authentic, divided into various epochs, beginning with the 
consecration of the Church by St. Athanasius, and the 
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conversion of SS. Pelagia and Mary of Egypt. Next fol- 
low some military legends,—the self-lighted illumination 
at the entrance of Theodosius the Great, and the prayer of 
Arthur of the Round Table for help, resulting in no less 
than thirty victories,—bringing us to the end of the first 
term. The Church, rebuilt by St. Modestus, has the 
legends of the Emperor Heraclius when replacing the 
Cross, and one of a miraculous fire on Holy Saturday—the 
original of the modern annual exhibition by the Greeks. 
The third Church has the penance of Fulk of Anjou, the 
slap received by Robert Count of Flanders when trying to 
enter as a pilgrim, which was one of the occasions of the 
Crusades, and the vision of Peter the Hermit. The Frank 
period narrates how the crusaders who had died ex route 
or in the siege, took ghostly part in the thanksgiving service 
held, on the taking of Jerusalem, in this Church. Here took 
place the appearance after death of Gondemar Carpinel, a 
Lyonese knight ; here Philip of Alsace, Count of Flanders, 
in exchange for a drop of the Sang Real (Holy Grail) now 
kept.at Bruges, gave up his wife Sybille to be made a nun at 
Bethany ; and here the approaching Muhammadan conquest 
was foretold, in 1185, by a lightning-stroke on the dome of 
the Church. The less interesting legends of the Muham- 
madan period the author hopes to collect in a future work. 
He closes with the legendary burial of Philip the Good 
of Burgundy, whose corpse was miraculously carried to 
Palestine and placed in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


IIT. 

The Archives of an Ancient Guild of the Holy Sepulchre. 
By the Apsé A. Atzgouy. Many interesting documents 
are lost, not so much from actual injury by time or persons, 
as because they are hidden in times of trouble, and those who 
guard the secret die or are slain before they can reveal it. 
A collection of noless than 400 documents thus temporarily 
lost were recovered not long ago from the shop of a poor 
second-hand furniture-dealer in one of the poorest parts of 
Paris. A well-known collector and friend of the author 
paid down the price asked; some say, after the British 
Museum and the Paris National Library had made offers 
deemed inadequate by the dealer. 
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The documents concern the Archiconfraternity or Guild 
of the Holy Sepulchre, established at Paris about the xiii 
century. They may be divided into three classes :— 

I. A register of the knights and pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, from 1557 to 1783, in three categories. (1) List of 
members, during the xvi" and xvii" centuries, their names, 
surnames, professions, address in the Provinces or at 
Paris. Distinct lists of Ecclesiastics, and of those knighted 
at the Holy Sepulchre form separate chapters. (2) A 
series of papers which are of great value for the history of 
the Order of the Holy Sepulchre and the topography of the 
Holy Land, in the xvi and xvii" centuries. (@) Latin 
Office of the Holy Sepulchre ; (6) the Statutes of the Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; (c) the Formulary for creating its 
knights; (@) a rare guide for pilgrims to Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine, with the list of the places fo be visited. (3) An 
entire and certificated copy of all the patents given to 
pilgrims, and of the letters of knighthood granted at 
Jerusalem by the Franciscan Guardian of the Holy 
Sepulchre, beginning with that ef John Blanchon, knighted 
the roth August 1550, and ending with the Marquis du 
Mar de Paysac, in June 1783. These comprise 235 docu- 
ments, 48 of which are of knights. 

I]. The register of the enrolment of the Royal Family ; 
for it had become, in the 17th century, a custom fer them 
and the Court generally to enter this Guild as members. 
This register of 128 pages is magnificently bound in red 
morocca, gilt, with the arms of France and Jerusalem, and 
contains valuable autographs of Louis XV. and XVI, and 
of the great lords and ladies of their Courts. 

II]. The documents regarding the two attempts for 
changing this Confraternity into a Royal Order; the one 
in 1776, by Dumas, Marquis de Paysac, and the second 
in 1816-29, by the Vice-admiral Count Allemand, and 
Father Lacombe du Creuset. This second was _ partly 
successful, notwithstanding much opposition, and held good 
till 1829, and while it lasted, was a perfect resurrection 
from the dead of one of the oldest and most celebrated 
guilds in France. A few days after the discovery and pur- 
chase of these documents, the writer passed by the shop— 
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the owner and all his belongings had disappeared, nor did 
inquiry elicit the reason of his going or the place to which 
he removed. 

IV. 

-alestinian Bibliography, By the Avy. A. ALpouy. The 
author, after speaking of the great interest of Palestine and 
the numerous books written about it since 300 A.p. speaks 
of the great work of Titus Tobber, “ Bibliographia et 
Geographia Palestinae,” (Leipzic, von S. Hirzel, 1867) which 
exhausted the subject up to that date. The numerous texts, 
documents, and monuments discovered since then, rendered 
a new edition almost like a new work, which has been just 
accomplished successfully, up to 1877, by Prof. Reinhold 
Rohricht; and the Abbé deeply regrets that it was not 
continued up to the present date, as the last dozen years 
have produced a great literature and given many discoveries 
in this line. The Abbé then gives a list of ninety-three 
(chiefly French, but also some German, English, and 
American) works on Palestine, which he has been able to 
see; and he ends by expressing his regret that the list 
remains, to a certain extent, incomplete, though its length 
shows that the interest in the Holy Land is not in the least 
degree losing ground. 


M. G. M. O. BEAUREGARD'S PAPER. 

“Les Mots Aonh et Ouagu, leur Signification, leur Valeur religieuse, 
funéraire, et industrielle, en Egypte.” Par Ollivier Beauregard. 

Ces deux mots figurent au papyrus judiciaire Abboth. Chabas (1870) et 
M. le Professeur Maspero (1871), qui, l’un et l’autre, se sont occupés de ce 
papyrus, ont laissé ces deux mots sans interprétation. 

Le mémoire de M. Ollivier Beauregard a pour but de présenter l’interpré- 
tation critique et raisonnée. de ces deux mots, dont le premier, Aonh, a le 
sens de feinire en décors, enlumineur, et a da étre surtout appliqué aux artis- 
tes-prctres ou agents funéraires des Hypogées, qui décorérent de figures, de 
scénes, et de légendes les coffres 4 momie que nous voyons dans tous les 
musées d’Egyptologie. 

Le sens et la signification de l’autre mot, Ovaou, est passeur en barque. 
Ila dti tre la qualification des nautonniers jurés qui, de Thébes-ville 4 
Thébes-nécropole, transportaient les morts 2 travers le Nil. - 

Dans son mémoire, Mr. Ollivier Beauregard fournit la preuve étymolo- 
gique de la valeur et de la signification de ces mots. 

FOREIGN EDITOR. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Rausat-us-safé ; or, “Garden of Purity.” ‘Translated from the 
Persian of MirkBonp by E. Resatsek, and edited by F. F. Arsurunor. 
Part I., vol. 1. ‘This important contribution to our knowledge of Oriental 
Literature would deserve to be reviewed at greater length. Mr. Arbuth- 
not is entitled to the highest praise for his persistent attempts to 
revive the defunct ‘ Oriental Translation Fund” of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; and his present offering shows the kind of translations that 
should be undertaken. The religious stories of the “ Rauzat-us-safa” are 
as well known among Muhammadans as the Bible itself is familiar to 
Christians ; but they have apparently not been hitherto translated into any 
European language. This has now been done, and very well done, by the 
veteran Scholar, Mr. E. Rehatsek, under the public-spirited editorship of 
Mr. Arbuthnot. It is a matter of congratulation that the old Oriental 
Translation Fund of the Royal Asiatic Society is about to be revived, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Arbuthnot; but without a “fund,” the revival 
s like the play of ‘ Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. The first attempts 
in the direction of donations and subscriptions have failed, and should 
be renewed, the Society leading off with a handsome annual subsidy, if 
it wishes to have the patronage of the suggested translations, and to 
regain the leading position in Oriental Learning, which it has lost by 
want of management and by the one-sided constitution of its Council 
The Editor’s Preface to this work contains a curious letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Society, in which the details of some new arrangements are 
given. ‘They reflect credit on the public spirit of Mr. Arbuthnot, but 
scarcely any on those who would accept them by taking all the credit 
anl none ofthe work or risk of the projected publications. it may be 
regarded as a settled matter, that, with the sanction of the Council, on 
which Oriental Scholarship is by no means represented in every Branch, 
any member of the Society can print and publish translations, or edit the 
same, at his own expense!!! under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Journal of which does not always show that its editors are able 
to exercise it judiciously or, to judge by some papers, intelligently. A 
member, however, who may prefer “the patronage” of 22, Albemarle Street 
to the trade influence of the big publishers, can get his work advertised in 
the Society’s Journal free of expense, and also sold,—with the deduction of 
a percentage,—at the Society’s rooms for the benefit of the translator or 
editor. It may be noticed that “the patronage” of the Royal Asiatic 
Society does not, apparently, imply the faintest responsibility on its part 
for the accuracy of the translations. If the whole of the three first parts of 
Mirkbond’s history, up to the fall of Baghdad in a.p. 1258, is translated 
and printed, this will fill nine or ten volumes of the size of the present 
one under notice, and naturally this will take some four or five years to 
complete. But while this work is being brought out, it is hoped that 
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translators from the Arabic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Chinese, Japanese, and 
other languages will come forward and get their works printed and pub- 
lished, either at their own expense or at the expense of people interested 
in the matter, and who will take the chance of getting back either the whole 
or a portion of their expenses by the sale of the work. As Persian is the 
first language translated under this Series, it will be noted that all Persian 
translations will now come under Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 
I. If Arabic will be the next language translated, Arabic works will all 
come under II. ; if then Sanscrit, all Sanscrit works under III. ; Hebrew, 
IV.; Chinese, V. ; Japanese, VI.; andsoon. By this means every group 
of languages will come under a general number, which will always be re- 
served for it. As regards the work itself, it might be pointed out that it 
represents entirely the Muhammadan view of matters. It will be seen 
throughout how much they depend upon their Quran both for sacred and 
profane history, and how Muhammad must have obtained much of his in- 
formation contained in it from Jewish, Rabbinical, and Christian sources. 
The author himself must have taken a good deal from the ‘Talmud and 
other Jewish works. He tells the stories in an impartial manner ; and, where 
authorities differ, he sums up with the wise remark, that God knows best 
which is the truth, or what is the true state of the case. After a perusal of 
this volume, one comes to the conclusion that the Jewish, Christian, and 
Muhammadan religions are based on the same lines, and enjoy the advan- 
tages of the same prophets. There is no reason why all should not believe 
in one and the same God, leaving particular doctrine and formula to be 
adapted to the manners and customs of each separate community. [astern 
and Western habits, manners, thoughts, procedure, and ideas generally are 
quite different ; and naturally the religion introduced into any country 
adapts itself to the wants and requirements of that particular country. Z. 
The two volumes of Zhe Women of Turkey and their Folklore, by Miss 
GARNETT and Mr. StuaRT GLENNIE, constitute a second set of Folklore 
Researches (the first having been on Greek Folksongs) in aid of Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s theory of the Origins of Civilization. This theory is mainly 
founded on those facts of a difference and conflict of Higher and Lower 
Races which recent ethnological and archzological research has revealed 
at the origins of the earlier, if not earliest, Civilizations known to us—those 
of Egypt and Chaldea ; and it is suggested that all the later civilizations 
are either directly or indirectly derived from these Egyptian and Chaldean 
Civilizations through migrations of tribes possessed of a greater or less 
treasure of the arts, traditions, and mythologies of these earlier, if not 
earliest, centres of Civilization. With such an historical theory, the suc- 
cessive areas, if not of the empirical collection, of the scientific study of 
Folklore Facts will naturally be determined by our relatively greater or 
less knowledge of the ethnological and historical relations of the Folk of 
these areas with the Founders of Civilization. Hence the area preferred 
in this series of Folklore Researches with respect, first, to Greek Folk-poesy, 
and now to the Folklore of the Women of Turkey generally—an area 
which Mr. Stuart Glennie defines as “the A°gean Coastlands—eastward 
to Kurdistan and westward to Albania—of that wonderful Mediterranean 
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basin whence mythologies, arts, and philosophies have spread to the 
barbaric West from their primary centres in Egypt and Chaldea.” And 
in these A®gean lands, as Mr. Glennie points out, there is not only, as 
elsewhere, no positive proof of a spontaneous origin of Civilization, but 
a continually accumulating amount of proof that Civilization was here 
certainly derivative, and that the conditions, not only of its secondary, 
but of its primary origin were such ethnological differences as are put 
aside in current theories as wholly unimportant. 

The work consists of three parts. First, Introductory Chapters by Mr. 
Stuart Glennie on the Z¢thnography of Turkey, illustrated by a map, and 
on Folk-conceptions of Nature. According to the hypothesis on which 
are based all the present popular collections of Folklore, “it is both possible 
and desirable,” as expressly affirmed, for instance, by Dr. Tyler, “to 
eliminate considerations of hereditary varieties or races of men [in a scien- 
tific study of Folk-beliefs and -customs], and to treat mankind as homo- 
geneous in nature.” Against this method Mr. Stuart Glennie strongly 
protests ; and hence his summary of ethnographical facts connected with 
the various races of Turkey whose Folklore has been collected in these 
volumes. And he concludes his ethnographical summary with a statement 
of the reasons which seem to him to define the Aryan cradle-land as most 
probably, perhaps, the region between the Caspian and the Euxine, the 
Ural and the Dniester, and extending from the 45th to the 5oth parallel 
of latitude. But no less explicitly is he opposed to current theories in 
his chapter on Folk-conceptions of Nature. ¥or evidently if Civilizations 
have originated, not, as in current theories, spontaneously and sporadically, 
but from the conflict of Higher and Lower races in Egypt and Chaldea, 
then, in the theory of the Origins of Mythology, these two factors will 
play parts quite unrecognised in current theories. On the one hand, 
there will be Culture-conceptions, and on the other, Folk-conceptions, 
acting and reacting on each other ; nor will the development of Culture- 
conceptions be without conscious reference to the effect of especially 
Other-world myths in terrorizing the lower classes and reducing them to 
obedience. And as to native Folk-conceptions it may be noted that Mr. 
Stuart Glennie suggests the term Zodnism as preferable to Fetichism, and 
Supernalism as preferable to Animism. 

Then follows Miss Garnett’s collection of Folklore in three Books or 
Parts. The Folklore (1) of the Christian Women, (I1) of the Jewish Women ; 
and (III) of the Moslem Women. And the Folklore of each of these 
Books is divided into (1) Family-life, (2) Culture- and Folk-beliefs ; and (3) 
Folk-poesy. 

Mr. Stuart Glennie’s Concluding Chapters are devoted to an examination 
of the Origins of Matriarchy. A complete analysis of the Folklore 
collected being impossible within his limits, he confines himself to an 
analysis of the observances in Folk-custom, and incidents in Folk- 
poesy more directly connected with Marriage. The Patriarchal Marriage 
is that which has for millenniums been dominant in these A.gean lands. 
Not only, however, does Folk-custom but Folk-poesy witness to a former 
prevalence of the Matriarchal Marriage, distinguished by these three cha- 
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racteristic features (1) Maternal Filiation, (2) Supremacy of the Woman, and 
(3) Marriage Restriction through a prodigious development of the notion 
of Incest. Now, on current theories, an original promiscuity of sexual 
intercourse is postulated to explain Maternal Filiation. But, as Mr. 
Stuart Glennie points out, such a postulate only makes more difficult of 
explanation the two other features of Matriarchy, the Supremacy conceded 
to Women, and the Restrictions placed on Marriage ; and besides, the pro- 
miscuity postulated, as the original condition of the human animal, is worse 
than anything that exists among the higher Apes, the Vertebrata generally, 
and especially Birds. No theory, in fact, as yet satisfactorily explains all 
the three characteristic features of Matriarchy. And Mr. Stuart Glennie, 
therefore, suggests that all these three features of Maternal Filiation, 
Supremacy of the Woman, and Restrictions on Marriage, would naturally 
arise on the settlement of White colonists among lower Coloured and 
Black races, to whom they were either obliged to surrender or found it 
politic to concede a certain number of their women. For the White Women 
would naturally demand the concession to themselves and their offspring 
of such privileges as those of which we still find survivals in Folklore ; 
while, if restrictions were at the same time placed on the marriages of men 
and women of the Lower Race among themselves, the whole character of the 
tribe would be speedily changed to theadvantage of the ruling White Race. X. 

British Work in India. Py BR. Carstairs (W. Blackwood and Sons, 
London and Edinburgh). Mr. Carstairs is a man of as much Indian 
experience as of thought ; and his work, though we must differ from him 
on several important points regarding the people of India, is one in which 
both qualities are brought to bear on the discussion of problems urgently 
crying for solution in the immediate future. Among them are the need for 
material works like road-making, the improvement of the departmental 
system of Education, the shortcomings of the police, the holding of an 
equal balance between central and local Government, the reform of laws, 
the law courts, and their system. On each of these Mr. Carstairs has 
much to say which people in England do not know but ought to learn, 
before they begin either to talk as authorities on India or to meddle in 
Indian politics and reforms. He stands midway between those who think 
that the Indian administration is simply perfect and must be maintained 
exactly as it is, and those who hold that no improvement can be made 
except by handing India over bodily to the comparatively few but noisy 
Indians, who neither have a sufficient stake in the country nor represent 
the real voice of the people ; and who, if to-morrow put in possession, 
would be found wanting in even an elementary power of ruling their 
fellow-countrymen. Mr. Carstairs sensibly advocates the gradual introduc- 
tion of numerous reforms, which, if carried out with prudent persistence, 
would cause a great, but not a violent, change in the present system of 
administration, and would result in the greater and permanent happiness 
of the people, and an increase of prosperity to the country. Mr. Carstairs 
makes frequent comparisons between the state of affairs in Britain and that 
in India, so far as the masses are concerned; and to judge only from his 
pages, the former is all but perfect. There is in this too much self-com- 
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placent description of an unusually rosy colour to harmonize with the dark 
pictures shown in police-courts, and seen in our larger cities. Some such 
comparison, however, was necessary, to make the British public understand 
even a little the difficulties of Indian administration, and the problems of 
its reformation. Both those who know India well and those who know it 
not will find this book useful, interesting, and pleasant to read, for it is well 
written, and full of matter. V. 
History of the Jews, from the Earlicst Times to the Present Day. By 
Pror. H. Graetz, edited and partly translated by BeLta Lowy. 2 vols. 
(David Nutt, London). This book, well known in the original German, 
and ably rendered into English, brings down the history of the Jews to the 
year A.D. 500. We have found it very pleasant reading ; but we are bound 
too add, also very disappointing. It was a mistake to omit the citation of 
authorities for statements made, which all are not equally willing to accept. 
Equally was it a mistake to state absolutely and solely one side of ques- 
tions, which have been treated from several points of view. We should 
think the book cannot satisfy the orthodox Jews, because it takes liberties 
with the sacred text in many places, and explains away the narrative in a 
manner savouring too much of the rationalistic German school. ‘The- 
History in great part is based on the Scripture narratives ; in fact, is httle 
more than those narratives amplified (perhaps to a needlessly great extent 
in some places) with side-lights cast upon it by the author’s wide reading 
and great erudition. ‘There is all too little said about such interesting and 
important subjects as the continuity of David’s line, the departure of the 
sceptre from Juda, the fate of the ark, the history of the Septuagint, the 
refinding of the book of the Law, etc. In some places the narrative sinxs 
to a low level, as when it is said (in explanation of the failure to re- 
buiid the Temple under Julian) that the subterranean fires, which the 


author seems compelled to admit, were the result of pent-up gases in the 
subterranean passages of the former temple, ignited by sudden expansion 
and contact with air. The most interesting part of the book, however, is: 
' the sixth chapter of the second volume, which treats of our Lord. Between 
y history on one side and natural prejudice on the other, never was author 
: in so sore a strait. The life and virtues and death of Him who changed 
l the world, he is forced to admit. His claim to be the Son of God is 
: slurred over by hinting that it was not made by Him, but claimed after- 
y wards for Him by His disciples, not without much dissension among them- 
t selves. The onus of His judicial murder is, of course, sought to be fixed 
E upon Pilate, as if Augustine had never commented on the LXII Psalm. On 
r the whole, he who has a Bible has most of what is said in this book, the 

- most important part of which, to the general reader, is the second half of 
, the second volume, which treats of the history of the Jews from the Chris- 
f tian era to the end of the fifth century. Here most readers will find infor- 

3S mation both new, important, and interesting. Since this was written, the 

‘S learned author has passed away. LS 

ut The Handbook of Folklore. Edited by Grorce LAURENCE GOMME 

is (London: D. Nutt). Fascinating as is the pursuit of this study, and great as 

1- is the progress made in it of late, it would be impossible, without a system 
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for division of labour, to collect and make available for a Society the varied 
and voluminous information needed to solve the many remaining problems 
in folklore and its kindred subjects. This information can be got only by 
means of many independent workers, labouring far apart and in many fields. 
Hence the necessity for a detailed plan, both as to what materials are re- 
quired, and in what order they should be arranged. This small but important 
handbook is presented as a guide to collectors of folklore. It defines the 
subject—though the definition, like most definitions, is open to objections 
—and then classifies the work under separate short chapters, each of which 
concludes with a series of questions, to which the collectors should try to 
find correct and full answers. Each of the subdivisions is thus treated in 
so simple, exhaustive, and systematic a manner, as to teach all in the 
plainest form what is useful to collect, and under what headings each 
matter falls. Thus not only will much information be saved and col- 
lected, which otherwise might, by travellers not versed in folklore, have 
been passed over as unimportant ; but a number of collectors, acting on 
a fixed system, will soon be able to present a mass of material ready 
digested for classification and incorporation by able and experienced 
hands. The concluding chapter shows how service can be rendered to 
folklore even by those who do not travel, by collecting important but un- 
noticed materials, not only in their own vicinity, but also in libraries, from 
books both old and new. Many a statement, or point, or description, 
which, for want of knowledge of its connection with folklore, lies at present 
buried in books as in a mine, could be utilized for furthering the study of 
folklore, if readers were but aware of their importance in this respect. 
Mr. Gomme’s Handbook of Folklore gives the necessary information for 
this purpose in a clear, concise, and systematized form. V. 
Graven on the Rocks. By SaMuEL Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. (London : 

Cassell & Co.). The Rev. Mr. Kinns is a diligent student and collector 
of varied information bearing on the Scriptures, especially the Old Testa- 
ment ; and the book under notice is one more of his works, undertaken 
expressly with the view of defending the Scripture narratives from the 
assaults of those who think that profane science and discovery must neces- 
sarily refute Scripture. Mr. Kinns cannot claim to be original or even 
new in matter; and his style is unnecessarily diffuse, and studiedly and 
therefore disagreeably plain, not to say childish. But he may claim the 
praise of having carefully collected together in one stout volume a great 
mass of scattered, though not unknown, information bearing upon and 
illustrating various points of Bible narrative which come in contact with 
profane history. Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Indians, Hittites, and 
Persians, are laid under contribution for his purpose, and numerous points 
are touched. But all his statements are not equally exact ; and we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the solution or illustration he gives of several 
objections does not carry much weight or prove any conclusion to the pur- 
pose, while some of the information given, though pleasant to read, is 
scarcely to the point. Still, for the general reader, the book is of great 
interest, and conveys sound instruction in matters which are not so 
universally known as they deserve to be—the history, customs, and civili- 
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zations of the older Empires. Though we cannot say that this work is of 
definite value to the scholar, we can sincerely recommend it as a useful 
and pleasant source of much knowledge to those who have not made a 
study of such matters. It is profusely illustrated, and the style of its print- 
ing and binding are worthy of the great firm which has published it. V. 
Moses and Geology ; or, Harmony of the Bible with Science. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL K inns, Ph.D., etc., with rro illustrations. (Cassell & Co., 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne, 1889.) Of this book much 
need not be said. It was written with the same laudable object and on 
the same lines as that which we have just reviewed. It contains a similar 
collection of general information regarding Geology, Zoology, and some 
other ’ologies, gathered together from a great variety of sources ; and it 
not only labours under the same defects as the other work, but to those 
adds some peculiarly its own. Here is an instance. The author, with the 
best of intentions, seems unable to see that by inventing a supposition as to 
how Moses was taught, and when, and where, and afterwards treating it as 
a fact, he only adds to the difficulties which he tries to solve. He persists 
in holding forth the Scripture narrative as a sufficient instruction divinely 
given in geology, which seems to us a perversion of the object for which 
revelation was given. Finally, when, at the end of his summing up, he 
rushes off into the Zodiac, and drags down Ophiuchus and Virgo to throw 
light on the Curse of the Serpent, and ties the two Pisces together “by a 
starry band representing the bands of peace and love which unite the Gen- 
tile and Jewish Churches of Christ ” (sc, p. 430), we close the book with a 
sigh. It is pleasant to read, and contains much information for the general 
reader ; but it leaves the arguments fro and con. much where they were 
before. His admirers and friends will cry ‘‘ Proven” ; others will echo the 
sigh of the reviewer, himself a firm believer in the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. ¥. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Bear Hunting in the White Mountains ; or, Alaska and British Columbia 
Revisited. By H. W. Seron-Karr, F.R.G.S. (London : Chapman & Hall). 
Neither as a narrative of sport nor as a description of the country can we 
honestly recommend this book. Its meagreness of matter is equalled only 
by the singularity of its style, which is very remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary dislocation of clauses. Its ten illustrations are good ; but the map at 
the end of the volume is as worthless as the volume is itself. as 

First Lessons in Tamil. By the Rev. G. U. Popr, M.A., D.D. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1891). This, the fifth edition, speaks for itself ; and is an 
evidence of the value of the work, and of an increasing demand for Oriental 
learning, which we are glad to welcome. Prof. Pope has laudably utilized 
his great acquirements in Tamil in elaborating a method as scientific as it is 
practical, of making his knowledge available, not only by beginners, as he 
modestly puts it, but also by more advanced students. His system of short 
lessons, with vocabulary and exercises combined, is excellent ; and in the 
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rules which he lays down, as in the exceptions which he notes and the 
idioms which he points out, his thorough grasp of his subject cannot 
fail to secure the attention of the willing scholar of this difficult but great 
language. LF 
IVith Gordon in China. By E. A, Lyster. (London: T. Fisher Unwin 
& Co.). If this book is not exactly, as its title would lead us to suppose, 
about General Gordon himself--and in so far it certainly is disappointing 
—it is a very pleasant biography, told by means of his own letters, of a 
worthy Irishman, a painstaking officer, and a thorough Christian gentle- 
man, Lieut. Thomas Lyster, R.E., who died in the far East before his 30th 
year. He was but one of many who have for centuries added their small 
and often untold records of unflinching work, patient endurance, and un- 
compromising integrity, which have done so much, and been so instrumen- 
tal in creating the vast influence of England in Oriental regions. The 
events which this book treats of are already ancient history ; but the life of 
a man who has tried to do his duty cannot fail to command attention. V. 
Bible Translations, 1890. By Ropert NEEDHAM Cust, LL.D. (London: 
Elliot Stock). Had this elaborate work been a comprehensive monograph 
of all translations of the Bible, achieved in all ages, it might have been of 
some service to the scholar; but unfortunately it is merely a narrow and 
sectarian catalogue of translations made for missionary purposes by the 
various Bible Societies. If written, as the author alleges, for the purpose of 
showing these Societies what yet remains to be done, it need never have 
been published; because for the scholar it is incomplete, and for the general 
reader, useless. Its real ra/son @étre must be sought in that boasting spirit 
of self-glorification, which is the very breath of the nostrils of these (and 
other Missionary) Societies, and which is as opposed to the spirit of the 
Bible, as its statements are belied by facts. It is inexplicable how the 
learned author can have fallen into such senseless blunders as classing 
the Hebrew Scriptures among /¢rans/ations (p. 31), dividing Greek into two 
tialects, ancient and Romaitc (p. 87), or declaring (7é¢d.) that the Greek and 
Latin versions are confined to the Greek and Roman Churches. Worthless 
in itself, and useless for any practical purpose, this triple list is but a monu- 
ment to sectarian vainglory. V. 
The Imitation of Buddha. Compiled by Ernest M. Bowben, with a 
preface by Sir Epwin ARNOLD, K.C., I.E., C.S.I. (Methuen & Co., 1891). 
‘This little book is a collection of quotations from Buddhist authors for each 
day in the year, meant to teach us “how to live and die.” The moral 
precepts of Buddhism are well known to be lofty and pure ; hence the 
passages given in this volume will be acceptable to all alike ; and we select 
a few, opening the book at random. “Is not all that I possess, even to 
my very body, kept for the benefit of others?” ‘May I speak kindly and 
soft to every one I chance to meet.” ‘Our deeds, whether good or evil, 
follow us as shadows.” “ Better to fling away life than transgress our con- 


victions of duty.” ‘No decrying of other sects . . . no depreciation 
(of others) without cause ; but, on the contrary, a rendering of honour to 
other sects, for whatever cause honour is due. So . . . both one’s 


own sect will be helped forward, and other sects benefited; by acting 
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otherwise one’s own sect will be destroyed in injuring others.” A good 
Buddhist needs but faith to be an excellent Christian. V 


By CARL CApPELLER, Proiessor at the University of Jena. (London: Luzac 
& Co.; Strassburg: K. I. Triibner, 1891.) Prof. Cappeller furnishes the 
student of Sanskrit, if not with a complete Lexicon,—for that, he tells us, 
was not his object,—still with a handy and yet very full vocabulary of all 
the words occurring in the texts which are generally studied in that lan- 
guage. His plan is to avoid all unnecessary complications, to give each 
word in such a manner as to show its formation, if it is not itself a stem. 
It is not merely an English version of the author’s Saushkrit-German Dic- 
lionary, nor merely an enlarged edition of the same; it is a new work, 
with a distinct plan and object of its own. We can recommend it to the 
Sanskrit student as a sufficient dictionary for all practical purposes, which 
will enable him to dispense with larger and more costly and complicated 
Lexicons till he has acquired a considerable proficiency in this difficult 
and scientific language. Vi. 
JEgyptiaca, By Sir Cuartrs Nicnorson, Bart. D.C.L., LL.D., etc. 
(London: Harrison & Sons, 1891). ‘The veteran Egyptologist, Sir C. 
Nicholson, gives us in this volume a collection of papers written at various 
times, beginning with a Catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities collected by 
him in 1856-57, which he has so generously deposited in the museum ot 
the University of Sydney. In looking over this list,—which, besides many 
objects such as are to be found in all Egyptian Museums, contains several 
of extreme rarity,—we are inclined to call attention especially to No. 287 
(pp. 56, 57, and 58), a glass mask, wrought in several colours, ‘ exhibiting 
a consummate knowledge, not only in the art of fusing variously coloured 
glasses together, so as not to render indistinct different forms and colours, 
but also a most dexterous manipulation of the various pieces forming the 
picture. To this must be connected an extensive knowledge in metals 
and the other substances employed in making and imparting colour to 
glass.” On page 81 is an interesting extract from the 17" chapter of the 
Book of the Dead, giving the traditional fall of Satan ; and at pp. 106, 7, 8, 
and 9g, the learned Baronet’s great knowledge of Egyptology is utilized to 
cast an important side-light on the derivation of the name of the Hebrew 
Lawgiver. The other papers deal with (1) Some Funeral Hieroglyphic In- 
scriptions found at Memphis ; (2) Some Remains of the Disk Worshippers ; 
and (3) Notes on some Hieratic Papyri. The book is profusely illustrated 
with hieroglyphics and fac-simives of inscriptions, etc. ¥: 
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The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Reviey 
(A PUBLICATION OF ABOUT 240 ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES.)* 


Subscriptions and A deeninsmente are in fiitiore to be sent to T 
MANAGER OF THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, ORIENTAL INS 
TUTE, WOKING, fo whom also arrears due for either subscriptions | 
advertisements are to be paid,and with whom contracts for adverty 
ments are to be made. tT 

Books for Review and Literary Contributions generally are ta 
Jorwarded to THE EDITOR OF “THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVI} 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING 

Authors are requested to forward a statement of what, in their opi 
constitute the principal points and aims of the books sent by them for nob 
or review, either for publication over their own signatures or as a guide 
the claims they make for their books. 

The January number of 1891 inaugurated an Enlarged Series of Ti 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, ‘he scope of which has been extended 
Africa and to the Colonies generally, and which will, in future, appear ag 

“THE IMPERIAL AND ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD.” 

Among the contributions received, or promised for (but not necessari 
be published in), the JANUARY number of 1892 (in addition to articles 
current subjects of the quarter, anda number of important papers read bef 
the Oriental Congress and now published for the first time in extenso)@ 
the following : 


“ Results of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists in September, 1891.” 

W. BARNES STEVENI: ‘‘ A full Account of Colonel Grambcheffsky’s Explorations in the P 
Illustrated by a map and a photograph of the explorer.” 

Colonel M. J. KING-HARMAN: ‘‘ The spelling of Indian Names.” 

R. E. CHALLICE: ‘‘ Christ before Buddha.” 

MUHAMMAD SHAFI: ‘‘ Thoughts on the Political Situation in India.” 

Le VICOMTE DE CAIX DE SAINT AyMouR: “ France in Africa.” 

A CENTRAL ASIAN CHIEF: ‘‘ Russia in Central Asia,” and ‘‘ Routes to India.” 

A Parsi: ‘‘ Our Religious Aspirations.” 

Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN : “Indian Provincial Councils.” 

Captain A. C. YATE: ‘‘ Russian versus British Colonization.” 

‘*ArGUS”: ‘* Further Documents about the Persecution of the Russian Jews.” 

Tue Epiror oF ‘‘ THE Hyoco News”: “ Japanese Politics.” 

A TRAVELLER : ‘The Abyssinians,” 

P. HORDERN: ‘‘ An Episode of Burmese History.’ 

Dr. G. W. Leirner: ‘* The Origin of the Title ‘ Kaisar-i-Hind,’ and the Translation of 
National Anthem.” “ The Races and Languages of the Hindu-Kush, wit 
Illustrations.” 

The late Epiror oF ‘‘ THE CHINESE TIMES”: ‘‘Indo-Chinese Politics.” 

Rai B. K. Lanier: I. “ The Family Life of Hindus” (Part 2). II. “‘ The Caste System 

Mrs. REICHARDT: ‘‘ The Druses”; ‘‘ A Maronite Bride.” 

His Exc. WassA PAsHA and the late Sir ParricK CoLQUHOUN : ‘‘ The Pelasgi and 
Modern Descendants” (continued). 

W. A. APPLEYARD : ‘‘ Ancient Chinese Sacrifices.” 

Captain ROBERT HOLDEN : ‘‘ The Conquest of Cyprus by the Turks in 1570-71.” 

The Rev. J. V.D’EREMaAo, D.D. : I. ‘‘ A Day’s Sojourn among Pathans.” II. ‘‘ Christiat 
India.” Parts I., II., and III. 

H.H. the RaJAH OF YAsIN : “* Legends and Lays of Chitral.” Part II. 

\. Rocers: ‘An Epitome of Sindbad.” 

The Kev. J. Epkins, D.D.: “Light thrown on Bible Study from Turanian Lang 
‘“‘The History of a Microbe from its smallest beginnings to its full development in th 
eased human body” ; being the reproduction of a page of an illustrated Manuscript ob 
by M. J. Claine from the Batak-Karos of Sumatra. 

Reviews, Notices, Correspondence, Summary of Events in the East and in the Colonies ; 
ial ‘of Philology, at, seal and Oriental Literature saiiiicloae the Quarté 
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* The Fortnightly contains about 171 pages ; Zhe Nineteenth Cisdeny, 174 pages, etc. 

+ The following are the rates for Subscriptions: per annum, £1; per quarterly numbe 
inclusive of postage. Back numbers (at least one year old), 3s. 6d. 

The following is the ordinary rate for Advertisements: per page, 5 guineas; hal 
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